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The  work  of  the  past  year  has  furnished  conspicuous  evidence  of  the 
gieat  iniportanee  of  securing  ethnological  data  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  While  this  is  eminently  true  with  respect  to  the  white  popula- 
tion, which  is  experiencing  new  and  marked  changes  almost  every  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  elements,  often  in  large 
numl^ers,  it  is  more  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  native  Indian 
population.  In  many  localities  the  original  blood  has  become  so  diluted 
by  intermarriage  with  whites  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  find  an  Indian  of  pure  blood.  Proximity  to  settlements  of  white 
people  has  resulted  in  a  more  or  less  profound  impress  upon  the  social 
life  and  tribal  customs,  which  are  fast  becoming  obsolete  and  forgotten. 
The  old  chiefs  who  have  served  as  the  repertories  of  traditionary  know- 
ledge are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  with  their  death  there  disappears 
the  last  possibility  of  securing  reliable  data  of  the  greatest  value.  Con- 
spicuous instances  of  ihis  kind  have  been  brought  to  notice  during  the 
past  year,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  British  Columbia  Indians,  whose 
ethnology  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  in  consequence  of 
their  possible  connection  with  the  people  of  Eastern  Asia.  At  present 
the  great  difficulty  of  securing  competent  and  willing  investigators  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  be  contended  with,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  oftf'n  considerable  expense  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  such  work 
is  largely  accountable  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Depart iient  of  Education  for  Ontario 
has  lately  taken  a  very  practical  and  active  interest  in  ethimlogical  studies 
in  that  province,  and  that  ir,  pntvides  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
research  in  its  annual  reports.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter, 
of  Barrie — a  member  of  this  committee— has  thus  published  the  results  of 
important  studies  relating  to  the  archteology  of  the  township  of  Tay.  A 
rt'simte  of  this  work  shows  that  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
extent,  characteristics,  and  condition  of  the  Indian  population  in  prehistoric 
times.  Evidence  has  latterly  been  accumulating  to  indicate  the  pre.sence 
at  one  time  of  numerous  aboriginal  settlements  in  localities  which  were 
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vorv  sparsely  inha])ite(]  when  first  visited  hy  the  white  explorers.  One  of 
the  most  fruitful  fields  in  Ontario  for  tho  arclia-oloi^ist  is  atlbi'dcd  by  the 
sites  of  the  numerous  Indian  villages  which  abuund  in  the  northtM'ii 
portions  of  Simeoe  County,  more  esjx'cially  in  the  townships  of  Tiny  and 
Tay.  A  very  interesting  report  on  the  suljj<;ct  was  issued  last  year  liy 
Mr.  Andrew  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  relating  to  the  Huron  Indian  relics  found 
in  the/ormer  township,  whir-h  has  just  been  supplemented  by  a  sinular 
publication  in  legard  to  tin;  discoveries  in  the  adjoining  municipality  of 
Tay,  both  being  issued  as  appendices  to  the  Educational  Report.  A 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  investigations  made  in  Tiny,  as  it  includes 
tlie  spot  when;  Chaniplain  and  the  early  missionaries  landed  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Huron  country,  tht;  research(?s  of  Mr.  Hunter  being  carried 
<in  witli  a  vi(;w  to  the  identitication  of  those  villages  described  by  thes(i 
pioneers  of  civilisation  and  Christianity.  In  the  territory  identilied  as 
occupied  by  the  Jiear  nation,  belonging  U)  tiie  Huron  confederacy,  wlr'ch 
embraces  Tiny  and  a  poitioii  of  Tay  t(j\vnship,  there  were  no  fe^ver  than 
forty- nine  villages,  and  tw(Mity-four  bone-pits  or  aljoriginal  burying- 
places,  have  been  unearthed.  The  villages,  however,  were  not  all  occu- 
jiied  at  the  same  time.  Thirty-nine  of  the  nuuiber  bear  evidences  that 
the  inhabitants  had  had  somt'  contacit  with  J'^uropeans.  A  detailed 
description  is  given  of  tlui  various  village  sites  and  bone-pits,  anil  the 
more  interesting  and  valuable;  of  the  relics  discovered,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  A  site  to  which  particular  imjiortance  attaches  is  the  ruins 
of  the  second  fortitied  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  M;i.rie,  on  Christian  island, 
with  the  remains  of  an  extensive  Huron  village  suri'oumling  it.  The 
populati  )n  is  estimated  to  have  l)een  from  0,000  to  1^,000  in  the  winter  of 
104!)  oO,  when  it  was  decimated  by  famine  and  disease. 

'  Consideral)le  dirt'erence  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  spot  where 
the  early  missif)naries  Brebeuf  am.!  Lallematit  were  tortured  and  bui'iieci 
by  the  Iro(iuois  during  the  war  which  almost  exteruunated  the  Hurons, 
and  th'.^se  interested  will  find  many  facts  'oearing  U[)on  the  controversy  in 
th(!  report  dealing  with  the  township  of  Tay.  Mr.  [(unter's  own  view, 
after  a  painstaking  survey  of  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  is  that  tlie  sit« 
of  St  Louis  If.,  where  the  missionaries  were  c:iptui'ed  when  the  village 
was  burned,  is  on  the  farm  of  John  .McDernutt,  lot  1.'),  concession  I  \'., 
where  extensive  ash-beds  have  been  found  nuxed  with  relic>.  The  identity 
of  the  village  appears  to  be  established  \.y  its  size,  as  indicated  by  the 
ground,  and  its  location  as  described  by  the  old  writers.  Afr.  Hunter  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  site  on  the  farm  of  Charles  J:].  Xewton,  lot  11, 
concession  VI.,  as  that  of  St.  Ignace  II.,  the  village  to  wdiich  the  captured 
priests  were  taken,  and  where  their  martyrdom,  .so  powerfully  describerl 
by  Pai'kman,  took  place.  It  has  been  known  locally  as  the  "  Jesuits' 
Field"  for  many  years,  and  there  are  the  usual  traditions  of  buried 
treasure  wduch  gain  curi'ency  wher(!ver  relics  of  the  past  are  luought  to 
light.  Much  interesting  infoi'mation  with  regard  to  less  notable  sites  aiid 
the  frequent  discoveries  of  Indian  remains  tiiroughout  the  township  are 
also  embodied  in  this  work.' 

In  Appendix  I.  Mr.  B.  Suite  continues  his  study  of  the  early  French 
settlers  in  Canada,  covering  the  perifxl  16;5l*  06.  He  n-aces  the  origin 
of  these  immigrants  from  ditierent  parts  of  France,  and  it  thus  becomes 
possible  to  establish  with  great  accuracy  tlie  relative  importance  of 
the  vai-ious  stocks  from  which  the  pi-esent  large  Fiencli  population  of 
Canada  is  dei'ived.     These  studies  will  forui  an  important  basis  for  mure 
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detailed  invpstigations  respecting  the  effect  of  environment  upon  succeed- 
ing generations. 

In  Appendix  II.  Mr.  Hill-Tout  follows  up  his  very  careful  study  of 
the  N'tlaka'j)anriuQ,  appended  to  last  year's  repoit,  with  a  simihir  close 
invpstigation  of  another  and  markeflly  ditft-rent  division  of  the  Salish 
stock  in  British  Colurnhia,  the  Sk'go'niic.  These  people  previously  in- 
liahitcil  Howe  Sound  and  liurrard  Inlet  in  large  numbers,  hut  they  aj-e 
1  <iw  niui-h  reduced,  and  a))pear  to  be  rapidly  passing  away.  Over  ninety 
\illages  at  one  tinu!  inhabited  are  enumerated.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  language,  which  had  not  heretofore  been  seriously  investi- 
gated, and  which  shows  nuinei'ous  grammatical  and  otlr^r  peculiarities. 
Mr.  Hill-Tout's  work,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  very  important  local  contribu- 
tion to  the  ethnology  of  the  native  races  of  the  west  coast. 

This  report,  is  accompanied  by  nineteen  photogi-aphs  of  Indians,  taken 
by  Mr.  Hill  Tout,  partly  of  the  Sk'gd'mic  and  partly  of  neighbouring 
tribes,  in  which  he  is  now  further  pursuing  his  investigations. 

The  ancient  settlement  of  Huron  Indians  at  Lorette,  near  Quebec, 
has  always  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  ethnologist,  although 
prolonged  and  intimate  contact  with  the  whites  of  the  neighbourhof^d 
has  resulted  in  marked  alterations  of  a  physical  and  social  character. 
These  alterations  have  ))rogressed  s<»  far  as  to  make  trustworthy  studies 
an  exceptionally  dithcult  matter,  but  the  Connnittee  felt  that  no  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  sucli  data  as  might  yet  be  available  should  be  lost,  and 
in  Appendix  TIL  Mr.  L.  Gerin  presents  the  results  of  a  very  careful 
investigation  into  the  actual  social  condition  of  these  Indians.  He 
l>rings  this  into  ccmiparison  with  their  original  condition,  trai.-ing  out 
the  influences  which  have  produced  great  changes  among  them  during 
their  prolonged  residence  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  subsequent  to  the 
abandonment  of  their  old  home.  The  condition  of  this  community  of 
Hurons  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  originally  similar  Iroquois 
c<»n>munity  near  Montreal,  their  evolution  in  modern  times  having  been 
almost  in  opposite  directions  ;  a  circumstance  explained  by  their  environ- 
n'ent  in  the  two  cases.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  photographs 
showing  the  present  conditions  of  village  life,  which  will  be  kept  on  file 
for  future  reference. 


APPENDIX   I. 

Early  Frevch  Settlers  in  Canada.     By  B.  Sulte. 

Following  my  statement  of  last  year,  I  beg  to  submit,  first,  the  result 
of  my  observations  respecting  the  number  of  actual  settlers  in  1632-66. 

In  1632  there  were  twenty-nine  men  ^  in  the  colony,  who  were  either 
married  or  who  married  soon  after,  and  became  heads  of  families.  These 
are  the  routs  of  the  Canadian  tree.  A  few  Frenchmen  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade  formed  a  distinct  group  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

In  1640  the  '  habitants'  numbered  375,'  distributed  as  follows  : 

Married  men,  64  ;  married  "women  (tliree  born  in  Canada),  64 ;  widower, 
1  ;  widows,  4  ;  unmarried  men,  35  ;  boys  (30  born  in  Canada),  58  ;  girls 
(24  born  in  Canada),  4^  ;  nuns,  6  ;  Jesuits,  29  ;  other  Frenchmen,  66  ', 
total,  375. 

'  I  have  published  a  biof^raphical  sketch  of  each  of  them. 
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Acciirding  to  my  calculations,  the  '  habitants '  did  not  exceed  600  \\\ 
16')0,  be.sules  40  Jesuits,  40  Jesuits'  servants,  and  L'O  other  Frenchitien. 

The  p(t|tulalion  in  165;{  appears  to  have  liceii  distriljuted  in  three 
groups  :  Quebec,  400  ;  Three  llivers,  17.'"^  ;   Monti-cal,  100  ;  total,  <>7r). 

We  must  add  the  usual  contingent  of  French  traders,  wluch  was  very 
small  at  that  time  on  account  of  the  war  of  the  lro(|Uois. 

It  is  mentioned  in  letters  dated  from  Canada,  Itjtil  6."),  that  the  entire 
population  (inhabiiants,  Jesuits,  and  otiicrs)  did  nut  e\<'ecd  L',.''-"-^-  1  h'-'* 
emljraces  the  large  innnigrations  ot'  ItjGi',  Ititj.'i,  which  niaik  a  ikjw  dt;- 
parture  in  the  whole  atlairs  of  Canada. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  tlu^  statement  in  the  last  Rifjiort,  covering  the 
periotl  of  1()«.'8  164."),  witli  repaid  to  the  oiigin  of  the  \'1'1  men  who  tir.-»t 
settled  in  tlie  colony,  i  will  no*,-  show  llie  origin  of  47.")  morti  during 
1646-1666.  These  are  men  who  came  from  France,  were  already  mari'ied 
or  married  in  Canada,  and  founded  fauulios  in  tin;  colony  :  — 

X(trtli-u'i'st  of  Fraiici;.  Uretagiu^,  20  ;  Maine,  'I'l  ;  Xormandie,  1  ."{(I  ; 
Picardie,  10  ;   lle-de-F"' ranee,  L'o  ;  Touraine,  fS  ;   >\njou,  liS  ;  t(jlal,  'I'-Vd. 

Sontk-irest  o/  France.— Fuitou,  60;  Uochelle,  iJiS  ;  iiordeau.K,  11; 
total,  -JlL'. 

Edxt  of  France. — Champagne,  6  ;  Nivernais,  -  ;  Beiry,  3;  Dauphint'-, 
4  ;  Auvergne,  •>  ;  Lyonnais,  4  ;  total,  Ll4. 

During  the  same  period,  1646  166(5,  I  tind  100  marriages  without  any 
mention  of  the  origui  of  the  contracting  parties  ;  l^ut  we  may  .safely  infer, 
from  the  synopsis  just  given,  that  they  must  Ik;  added  to  the  475  whose 
origins  are  known,  and  distributed  according  to  the  relatives  proportions 
of  that  statistic. 

Therefore  from  1608  to  1666  we  have  examined  6!)7  men  who  came 
from  France  with  their  wives,  or  marrying  once -settled  in  the  colony. 

Until  about  164.")  the  greatest  number  of  them  came  from  the  north  of 
river  Loire  ;  aftei-  that  the  soath-westeru  provinces  gradually  balanced 
the  emigration  from  the  north — 

1646-1666.  North  of  Loire,  231  ;  .south  of  Loire,  220. 

Immigrants  from  T<;)ui'aine,  Poitou,  Kochelle,  Aunis,  Saintonge,  An- 
goumois,  liordeau.v,  found  their  way  to  Canaila  after  Ki-")!),  so  that  the 
Normandy  '  illuence  was  absolute  until  al)out  1660,  when  Poitou  and 
Rochelle  canie  in  for  a  lai'ge  sliare. 

The  first  official  census  was  taken  in  166(),  and  considered  imperfect  r.t 
that  time.      It  gives  3,215  .souls  for  all  ihe  New  France. 

The  census  (nominal)  t)f  l(it)7  says^V-"^  souls.  These  last  figures 
represent  the  697  heads  of  families  al)ov(!  mentioned.  The  f<jllowiiig 
statement  is  a  rcsimn'  of  that  valuable  document  :    - 

Families,  G6S  ;  males,  2,401)  ;  females,  1,5 1  2  ;  mai-ried  (6251,  1,250; 
widowers,  20;  willows,  26;   lioys,  1,762  ;  girls,  8<)0. 
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The  number  of  arpeiits  utultM'  cultivati'<n  wa-»  1 1,44H,  with  cattle  .3,107, 
nnfl  sheep  S.").  No  lujises  yet  in  the  colony.  All  the  >.hee|t  were  run  on 
at.  River  St.  Ch.'iclcs,  near  <Jucl)ec. 

The  land  under  cultivation  sliows  an  averajre  of  seventeen  arpents  per 
family.     The  census  of  IGSl  has  the  same  fttiiall  |»roportioii. 


APPKNDIX    II. 

^o/et^  on  tho  Sk'qu'mic  of  lir'it'ixh  ('nl umhi'i^  ti  Uraiirh  of  fJm  (jrciit 
Salliih  Stock  of  North  Anvu-i<-<i.      Ihj  d.  M  ILL-ToUT. 

The  following  n(jtes  on  the  Sk'tjo'iuie,  a  divi-^ion  of  the  Salish  stock  of 
British  Columbia,  aie  a  suinm.iry  c)f  the  writer's  studies  of  this  tribe.    While 
lie  has  sought  to  make  tlu^n  as  coiiipreb<-i..vive  ?«r.rl  (•*)iriplete  as  possible,  he 
is  fully  conscious  that   they  are   far  frouj   beirtj(  exhaustive.      There  are, 
indeed,  insuperable  diHiculties   in   the   way  of  making   really  exhaustive 
reports  on  any  of  our  tribes  at  the  present  time.     There  are,  in  the  first 
place,  many  invincible  prejudices    to    Ix'  overcoine.       Then  there  is  the 
flithculty  of  communication,  and  when  thes*-  liave  heen  partially  overcome 
there  yet  remains  tlie  dilliculty  of  finding  nafixes  who  possess  the  know- 
ledge you  are  seeking.      Not  every  Indian  is  ati  Imjoo,  a  story-teller  ;  and 
only   the  older   men  and    women  reniemb'-r   the  oM   practices,   customs, 
manners,  and  beliefs  of  the  tribe,  and  e\en  the^-e  have  forgotten  much  that 
is  important  to  know.     These  and  other  ditticulties  stand  in  the  way  of 
complete  and  exhaustive  investigation  ;  and  \  cannot  better  illustrate  the 
need  of   pushing   on   our  woik   among  tli<-M;  interesting  peoples  without 
further  delay  than  by  stating  that  since  my  la.it   re[)ort   was   sent  in  my 
principal    informant   among   the    N'tlaka'pamuQ,    Chief    Mischelle,   from 
whom  I  secured  so  much  valualjle  information  a  year  or  so  ago,  has  passed 
away,  and  can  render  us  no  further  aid.      In   a   few  years,  all  those  who 
lived  under  the  old  conditions  in  pr;e-n)if;sior:ary  days,  and  who  now  alone 
possess  the  knowledge  we  desire  to  gather,  will  have  passed  away,  and  our 
chances  of  obtaining  any  further  reliable  iiiformation  of  the  past  will  have 
gone  v'ith  them. 

In  my  work  among  the  Sk'qo'mic  I  have  V»een  more  than  usually  for- 
tunate, and  have  been  able  to  bi'ing  togetiier  much  interesting  matter  not 
previously  known  or  recorded. 

JLthncKjraphj, 

The  Sk'qo'mic  constitute  a  distinct  division  of  the  Salish  of  British 
Columbia  and  both  in  language  and  customs  ditrer  considerably  from  the 
coast  tribes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  triV>ea  on  the  other.  The 
structural  diH'erences  of  their  speech  are  .srj  great  as  to  shut  them  otFfrom 
free  intercourse  with  the  contiguous  Sali.sh  tribes.  The  tribe  to-day 
numbers  less  than  two  hundred  scuLs,  1  l>elitve.     Formerly  they  were  a 
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strong  and  populous  triljo,  numbering,  when  white  men  first  came  into 
contact  with  them,  many  thousands.  Some  of  tlieir  larger  n'/,>nniiiiif,  or 
villages,  contained  as  many  as  s»'ven  jnuidrt'd  [)eople,  and  that  h'ss  than 
fifty  years  ago.      We  gather  this  from  the  early  white  settlers  themselves. 

'Jhe  original  home  an<l  teiiitory  of  tlie  Skijo'niic  seems  to  hav(!  been 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  gives  them  their  tribal  name,  and 
along  the  shores  of  Howe  Sound,  into  which  the  Sknamish  runs.  'J'ht-ir 
settlements  on  the  river  e.xtcndfd  foi*  upwards  of  thirty  miles  along  the 
banks.  Tlieir  northei-n  neighljours  were  the  [..illooets  or  Stlatlumii  tril)0 
and  tlu!  Tcilkotin  division  of  the  I  >i'ii(''  stoik.  'I'hcir  southern  ncii;ld)ours 
wei'e  the  Lower  l^'raser  ti'ilies.  Aci'ording  to  one  of  my  inforniants  the 
Jndiau  villages  that  used  to  e.vist  on  Kngli.Nh  Hay,  lUirrard  Inht,  and 
False  Creek  were  not  oiiginally  true  Sk(|o'mic.  They  were  said  to  be 
allied  by  .sjieech  and  bluod  to  the  Lower  Fraser  tribes.  How  far  this  is 
correct  seems  impossible  now  to  say.  SI<"(iomic  is  evcrywlieie  spoken 
thioughout  this  tei  ritoiy,  and  hns  beiui  as  far  back  ;is  our  knowled^^e  of  it 
goes  ;  and  the  Sk'qo'niic  villiiges,  according  to  niy  informants,  extend  to 
and  include  Mil'/i,  iit  the  mouth  of  the  Fiaser,  which  place  l)r.  I'loas  was 
informed  by  tlu^  Kiver  Indians  l>fli.'!iye('  to  them,  and  which  he  has 
accorihngly  included  in  their  territoty.  It  was  probalily  the  dividing 
line,  and,  like;  Spuzzum,  fai-ther  up  the  river,  was  composed  partly  of  the 
one  division  and  paitly  of  the  other. 

Our  tiist  knowledj^e  of  the  Sk'ijo'mic  dates  back  to  ratlnn*  less  than  a 
century  ago.  The  first  white  man  to  sail  into  English  l>ay  and  H'we 
Sound  and  come  into  ctmtact  with  them  was  Captain  Vancouver.  He 
n^corded  briefly  his  impressions  of  them  in  the  diary  of  his  \'oyage  to  this 
coast,  a  sho!t  extract  from  which  may  be  of  interest  in  this  iiist  formal 
account  of  the  tribe.     He  writes  thus  : — 

Friday,  June  1;".  17'.»L'.' 

'  But  for  this  circumstance  we  might  too  hastily  have  concludcnl  tiiat 
this  j)ait  of  the  (iulf  was  uninhal)ited.  Jn  tin;  mornini,'  we  wen;  visited 
by  nearly  forty  of  the  natives,  on  whose  approach  from  the  wry  material 
alteration  that  liad  now  taken  place  in  the  f.ice  of  tlu;  country  we 
expected  to  find  some  dillerence  in  th(ur  general  character.  This  conjec- 
ture was,  however,  premature,  as  they  varie<l  in  no  respect  whatever,  but 
in  possessing  a  more  ardent  desii-e  for  comme»cial  trans.ictions,  into  the 
spirit  of  which  they  entered  with  infinitely  more  avidity  than  any  of  our 
foi-merac(iuaintances,  not  only  bartering  amongst  themselves  the  different 
Aaluables  they  had  olitained  from  us,  but  when  that  trad(^  became  slack 
in  exchanging  those  articles  again  with  our  jx'ople,  in  which  tivitfic  tlusy 
always  took  care  to  gain  some  advantage,  and  would  fi-equeutly  exult  on 
this  occasion.  Some  fish,  their  garments,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  to 
which  these  people  wisely  added  their  copper  gai'inents,  comprised  their 
general  stock-in-trade  Iron  in  all  forms  they  judiciously  preferred  to  any 
other  article  we  had  to  ofl'er.' 

They  have  not  altered  much  in  these  points  of  their  character  since 
Vancouver's  visit,  and  many  of  them  have  to-day,  I  am  told,  snug  little 
sums  judiciously  invested  by  their  good  friend  and  spiritual  director,  the 
late  liishop  Durieu,  in  safe  paying  concerns.  It  is  ordy  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  they  deserve  to  b(!  prosperous.     They  are  jirobaldy  the  most 
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induatiious  and  orderly  band  of  Indians  in  the  whole  province,  and  reflect 
great  tredit  upon  the  Koinan  Mission  estal)li,^hed  in  their  midst. 

1  obtained  the  folluwinj,'  list  of  old  \  ilhi^^'e  sites,  not  10  per  cent,  of 
which  are  now  inhabited.  The  list  is  not  perfectly  cfunph'te.  Ther«5 
were  a  few  more  viilaj^e.s  fit  the  upper  end  of  Hurrard  Itdet  which  have 
))een  long  abandoned,  and  whoso  names  my  inforinants  could   not  recall. 


^] 
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•ty-tl 
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f 


T\-hich,  at'('«)nlin;,'  to  Chief  Thomas  of  (.^r'(pns  antl  others,  was  formerly  a 
Konuine  Sk'(|o'uuc  o'kivainfiq,  containing  from  tifty  to  several  hundred 
inhabitants. 


Jli(//it  Bunk. 


On    SKi.)n'M!r    illVI.K. 


C')'tais. 

N\ai'tc. 

T'ktakai'=  vino-iiiai)le. 

SQfKiai'Kk. 

Kwuiia'keu  «■  hollow  iti  mountain, 

Vu'kuts. 

Sto'toii  -=  leaning  over  (a  cliff). 

K  omps. 

iSlOkoi. 

M'ku'kaponatc  =  canoes  transformed  to 

stone  (see  story  of  Qais). 
K\vo'lan  =  ear. 
Kau'ten. 
yc'qios. 

8lt!'tcEm  =  sandy. 
N'pok-wis. 
I'.k'uks. 

'J'lna'kamic  (on  creek  of  that  name). 
Tokla'kamai^place  of  thimble- beriies. 


KUt  'iiq. 

■Skaui'can. 
PoJa'm. 

Left  Jionk. 

y'k  lau'  -  beaver. 

Slii'inis. 

Jillink'. 

Ijii'ksiiu''  (on  Mu'mukum  Creek). 

K'lake'n. 

Ikwo'psiuu. 

QHkwai'ukin. 

liirrKp 

I'n'kaio'suin  =- .slide. 

Sk-iimi'n  -  kcekwilec-houae. 

Cr-mps. 

Tclmai'. 

Tcuktcuk'ls. 


Howe  Sound. 


Went  Side. 
Tee 'was. 
fewrat. 
VtVtuksEm. 
(,'e'lusuri;. 
Kwi'tctenKm. 
Kx''k  Ellin. 
KOe'kOi. 
i^tcink-  (Gibson's  Landing). 

East  Sids. 

Krikntw("i'm  =  waterfall. 
Vu'tsakEu. 


Cleai'OQoi 

Qt;']kHt(js  =  i)aint-ed. 

Nk'   't  uksKn  -  promontory. 

Kii  .itsKn. 

M'pa'puk-. 

Tiiintls=-- paint. 

Tcakcjai. 

JSfo'ktoks. 

tStcilks  =  sling. 

Ke'tlals'm  ^  nipping  grass, 

cause  deer  come  here  in 

the  fresh  grass. 
Ske'awatsut  (i'oint  Atkinson). 


so  called    be- 
spring  to  eat 


Tla'qfim  (Anvil  Island). 
Tca'lkunts  (Gambier  Island). 
Qole'laQom  (liowen  Island). 


Islands  in  Sound. 


Sau'qtitc  (Hat  Island). 
Ml'tlmetle'llc  (Passage  Island). 


English  Bay,  The  Nabeows,  BuimAED  Inlet,  and  False  Ceeek. 
From  Coal  Ilarhmr  to  Mouth  of  North    Papiak'  (lighthouse). 


Arm  of  the  Fraaer. 


retce'lmen. 

ciikri'ulic. 


QoiQoi  =  masks.. 

Suntz. 

yke'akunts. 
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'^c-^l^^^-  ,    ..        ,         ,   ..  Xorth  Sit/r  fivm  roinf  Atkinson,  thrniMh 

S-l.-.l,. :.  .tan.Ung  up  ('  Siwabli  rcK'k  ).  f,^^,  'x^,,,,,,,^  „,  „,,  /,,/,  ^. 

Sti'tuiik'. 

llrlcrti  -  >^;in(ly  hcarh  ;  rrrfii/fim,  >-(ift   to  'St'kfi<''l. 

tlif  f.Kit.     '  ,Snii;l;i'k«'ii. 

Sniiii<|  (  Falsfi  Crri'k).  K  'I'iViii. 

Sk'nfitc^iii'h  =  (lo('[>  liole  in  water.  Suai'wI. 

.Sk'wai'iis,  IlnimrilciMin    (("apilano    Cnvk'y   (fornior 
7a'limii|  (JcriclHi)-  licadiiuai'ifis  of  Mi|iri'iiif  cliirf  of  llie 

(,'a|Mja|)('tl|)  =  placr  of  0(Mlar  ( I'nint  <iroy).         Ski|ii'iiii('). 

I''lk'>'ri  =  point  (<;/'.  radical  lor  ii()>c).  'I'la^tlianau'i  -  Salt  water  Crcok. 

'J'lf'atluTn  Stlau'n 

'I'citf'ilr'i.k.  (,iotl>kaitn  =  serpent  pond.  • 

K  n'laiiiai  Qi'A'ltea  f  Ijinn  Creek). 

H  iirnKlMjin,  Teeii'iUjr.k  (.Scvnionr  t'reek"). 

Mali.  K'lulicn  -  [lalL-aile,  ;i  I'enred  \illage. 
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Socifil  (h'tjoiiimiiiiii, 

TIic  social  or^'uiiisatinn  of  tlic  Skcjii'inio  lias  been  so  mucli  broken  up 
and  iModiticd  Itv  iiiis.sioiiary  and  wliit<'  inllu'-iiec  tual  it  is  ditlicnll.  now 
to  learn  .iny  details  about  it.  'I'iic  tribe  appears  to  have  l)een  di\ideil, 
like  the  N'tiaka'paiam^  into  a  nunilier  of  n' ki.-n iiiiiij,  oi'  \  illane  eomnium- 
ties,  each  of  which  was  ;,foverne(l  by  its  o»\n  local  chief.  1  cotild  gather 
nothing  of  their  licliefs  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  tlieir  ditlereiit  villages  ; 
they  seem  to  ha\e  none  or  elst^  to  have  lost,  or  forgotten  them.  <  )f  tht; 
or'igin  of  the  trilje  as  a  wh(<le  and  s'>,  le  of  the  chlet  events  <if  their 
existence  T  gathered  an  a<'count  a  few  yeai's  a'^'O  ^'lom  an  ancient  member 
of  *'•■•  tribe,  who  was  born  a  year  or  so  afli  »•  tJaptain  \  ancoiiNcr's  visit 
to  them  in  17'J:.'.  This  was  published  in  \\\o  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,'  1^^1)7  9^^.  'irieily  it  tells  how  the  first  Sk"(|o'mie  man 
eame  into  existence  ;  how  later  th(!  tril)e  was  overwhelmed  by  a  llnod, 
and  only  one  man  and  his  wife  escaped  in  their  cancje,  which  landed  on 
the  mountains  contiguous  to  the  present  Sk^cjo  mic  territory  ;  and  Imw 
later  again  a  severe  and  prolonged  snowstorih  caused,  by  cold  and  famine, 
the  death  of  the  whole  trilx'  save  one  man  and  his  daughter.  From  th(;se 
two  the  .Sk"(|o  nnc  trace  their  tribal  descent. 

'J'he  people  were  divided  into  the  usual  threefold  division  of  chiefs, 
nobles,  and  enmmon  people.  The  lines,  however,  between  these  classes 
were  not  absolutely  I'igid.  According  to  n»y  informants  a  mendtei-  of  the 
lower  class,  if  a  woman,  could  rise  to  the  class  above  her  by  marriage 
with  a  memljer  of  that  class,  the  wife  usually  taking  the  rank  of  her 
husband  if  not  a  slave.  l'>ut  a  man  of  the  lower  rank,  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  mai'rying  a  wonnin  of  tlu;  middle  class,  could  oidy  become  a 
member  of  that  class  by  undei'going  a.  long  and  severe  training,  in  which 
daily  washings  and  scrubbings  of  the  body  played  an  important  part. 
This  was  evidently  a  form  of  initiation  the  furthei-  particulars  of  wiiich 
I  could  not  learn.  As  a  rule  the  chiefs  anrl  their  families  and  immediate 
relatives  formed  a  class  or  caste  apart,  the  title  of  chief  or  headman 
descending  from  father  to  son,  patriarchate  prevailing  among  the 
Sk'qo'mic.  Consequently  a  chief  usually  married  a  chiet's  slaughter  or 
daughters.  But  this  rule  was  s;7inetimes  broken,  and  a  woman  of  a  lower 
class  was  taken  to  wife.  In  these  cases  the  chieftainship  would  properly 
descend  to  one  of  the  chief's  brothers  or  his  son,  and  not  to  his  own  son. 
This  was  the  rule.  But  it  was  possible  to  break  this  also  and  transmit 
the  headshij)  of  the  tribe  to  his  own  son  by  giving  many  '  potlatch  '  feasts, 
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and  thus  securing  the  goodwill  of  the  tribe  in  his  son's  favour.  The  son, 
too,  upon  his  father's  death,  would  also  give  a  feast  and  make  handsome 
presents  to  all  the  influential  men  of  the  tribe,  the  result  of  which  would 
lie  that  he  would  be  elected  to  the  rank  of  chief,  and  be  allowed  to  succeed 
his  father  in  the  chieftaincy  of  the  triV)e.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
children  took  their  social  rank  from  their  mother  rather  than  from  their 
father,  which  looks  like  a  trace  of  matriarchate,  or  mother- right.  It  is 
clear  from  tlieir  folk-tales,  however,  that  these  class  divisions  were  not 
hard  and  fast,  but  that  members  of  a  lower  caste  could  by  the  per- 
formance of  certain  acts  pass  into  that  above  it.  Of  secret  societies  I 
■was  unable  to  obtain  any  information  whatever,  and  whether  such 
formerly  existed  among  the  Sk"(jo'mic-  of  which  I  am  extremely  doubtful — 
it  seems  impossiljle  now  to  say.  Among  the  chiefs  there  were  some  of 
higher  rank  than  the  otheis,  as  among  the  N'tlaka'pamuci.  The  supi-eme 
sld'vi  of  the  tribe  was  known  by  the  title  Te  Kldplld  tioq,  and  had  his 
headquarters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Honi  ultcison  (/reek,  now  called  Capilano 
by  the  whites.  lie  was  local  chief  also  of  the  Hoin'ultcison  sept.  Next 
in  rank  to  him  came  one  of  the  Skuaniish  River  chiefs.  He  likewise  had 
a  proper  title,  being  known  as  I'e  QdtxUO  noa}  I  was  unable  to  learn 
what  special  signiHcation  these  titles  had.  It  is  possible  we  may  see  in 
them  the  special  names  of  two  powerful  gentes.  The  gentile  system  of 
the  Hk-qo'mic,  if  such  existed,  is  not  at  all  clear.  The  distinction  between 
what  might  be  regarded  as  a  gens,  or  a  sept,  or  a  mere  tribal  division  is 
very  difhcult  to  determine, 

I  could  gather  nothing  satisfactory  from  any  of  my  informants  on  this 
head.  Heraldic  and  totemic  syml)ols,  according  to  some  of  them,  were 
never  used  in  the  old  days  ;  but  yet  I  was  inforu)ed  by  others  that  some 
of  the  old  houses  had  carved  posts  or  columns,  and  tliat  the  figure  of  a 
bird  or  some  other  animal  would  sometimes  be  placed  on  a  pole  in  front 
of  the  house  or  fastened  to  one  of  the  gal)le  ends.  They  also,  sometimes 
at  least,  used  masks  in  certain  of  their  dances,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the 
information  on  these  {)oints  in  their  folk-tales.  The  tribe,  as  n)y  ethno- 
graphical notes  show,  was  formerly  divided  into  a  number  of  subdivisions, 
or  okirumfiq.  Whether  each  of  these  should  be  regarded  simply  as  a 
tj'ibal  subdivision,  as  among  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ,  or  as  a  gens,  as  among 
the  northern  tribes,  is  doubtful.  Each  division  had  its  proper  name  — 
in  every  instance,  I  think,  a  geographical  one — derived  from  some  local 
physical  peculiarity,  exactly  as  among  the  N"tlaka'[aniuQ.  In  every 
ohmimfiq  there  existed  the  same  threefold  division  of  the  peo})le  into 
three  classes,  and  in  some  instances  the  total  number  of  souls  in  each 
village  would  amount  to  several  hundreds.  (ienerally  sp«^aking,  each 
community  would  be  made  up  of  several  families  or  clans.  The  members 
of  these  clans  were  not  bound  together,  as  the  gentes  of  the  northern 

'  The  distinctive  part  of  this  title  bonrs  a  retnnvkHblo  resemblance  to  the  esote'ii; 
term  by  which  one  of  the  Nootka  deities  was  invoki  d  by  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe. 
Dr.  Bcas  has  recorded  the  nariie  of  tliis  being  under  the  form  Kil'tse.  The  two  forms 
so  clearly  resemble  each  other  a,  ^o  siisa'gest  some  connection  hetwecn  them;  and 
in  this  connection  I  may  remark  that  the  more  I  extend  my  studies  of  the  8aiish 
and  Kwakiiitl-Nootka,  the  stronger  is  the  conviction  forced  upon  me  that  between 
these  two  stocks  there  is  a  deeper  imderlying  racial  connection  than  the  structural 
differences  of  their  language  would  seem  to  indicate.  Moijihological'y  speaking, 
they  seem  to  have  little  in  common  ;  but  that  little  steadily  increases  with  o>ir  larger 
analytical  knowloHgc  of  their  languages,  and  their  vocabulary  rcstmblanccb  are 
many  and  far-rcachiuy. 
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tribes,  by  common  totems  or  crests.  They  comprised  the  blood  relatives 
of  any  given  family  on  both  sides  of  the  house  for  six  generations. 
After  the  sixth  generation  the  kinship  ceases  to  hold  go(Kl  and  the 
clanship  is  broken.  Under  this  arrangement  an  individual's  relatives 
were  legion,  and  he  would  often  have  family  connection  in  a  score  or 
more  diH'erent  d'hcumfiq.  Among  the  present  Sk'Cjo'mic  almost  all  of 
them  are  related  in  this  way  to  one  another,  and  their  cousinships  are 
endless  and  even  perplexing  to  themselves.  jNIanisige  within  the  famdy 
or  clan  as  thus  constituted  was  prohibited,  but  mend)ers  of  diflerent  clans 
in  the  same  village  could  inteiniarry  with  each  other.  If  e;ich  \illag(» 
connuunity  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  gens  having  a  comnum  origin 
from  .some  common  ancesfor-  which  I  think  is  extremely  doubtful  then 
marriage  among  the  8k'qo  mic  was  not  forliidden  to  members  of  the  sanu; 
^ens.  For  my  own  part  I  am  disposed  to  n  gard  the.se  separ-ite  comnuuii- 
ties  as  mere  subdivisions  of  the  tiibe  which  were  etl'ected  at  ditlerent 
peiiods  in  their  tribal  existence,  and  generally,  probably,  from  the  same 
causes  which  have  all  over  the  world  led  to  the  founding  of  new  homes 
and  new  settlements,  viz.,  increase  and  stress  of  population.  The  evidence 
in  favour  of  regarding  these  divisions  as  distinct  gentes  having  each  a 
separate  origin  and  springing  from  a  separate  ancestor,  as  among  the 
northern  tril)es,  is  scanty  and  doubtful.  This  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  traditional  origin  of  the  tribe,  which  makes  them  all  spring  fiom  a 
common  pair.  I  do  not  de.'^ire  to  be  understood  as  as.serting  that  toteniic 
gentes  did  not  formerly  exist  among  the  Sk"qo'mic,  as  Dr.  Hoas  seems  to 
hold.  All  I  say  is  that  after  diligent  inquiry  from  several  of  the  chiefs 
and  others  I  could  myself  find  no  evidence  of  it.  I  could  not  learn  that 
any  particular  group  or  family  bore  names  peculiar  to  tiiat  group  or 
family,  or  po.s.se.ssed  privileges  not  shared  by  the  others  other  than  the 
right  to  certain  dances  and  their  accompanying  songs,  the  origin  and 
source  of  which  was  some  persf)nal  dream,  or  vi.sion,  or  experience  of  their 
own  or  their  parents.  ]>ut  the  ownership  of  tliese  dances  ditleied  in  no 
way  from  the  ownership  of  a  canoe  or  any  other  piece  of  property,  and 
constituted  no  kind  of  bond  or  union  between  the  owner  of  them  and 
others  of  the  trioe  or  nkiriDnHq. 

The  only  peculiar  name  that  I  could  learn  other  than  tho.se  of  the 
supreme  chiefs  was  that  borne  by  the  oH'spring  of  female  slaves  by  their 
masters.     This  was  the  term  s'fil'r/:in,  and  was  a  word  of  reproach. 

I'olygomy  was  commonly  practised  among  the  JSk'qd'mic,  the  number 
of  a  man's  wives  being  limited  (tidy  by  his  runk  and  wealth.  A  chief 
would  frequently  have  four  or  live  wives.  Each  wife  had  her  own 
quarters  in  the  house,  w  hich  included  a  tire  and  a  Ited  of  her  own.  A 
ia\<)urite  wife  would  rank  first.  She  would  be  regarded  in  consetiuence 
with  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the  others.  The  husband  would  sometimes 
eat  with  one,  sometimes  with  another.  Infidelity  in  wives  was  puni.shed 
by  cutting  the  soles  of  their  feet,  or,  in  .some  instances,  by  stoning  them 
to  death. 

Mortuary  Cusf'on/i. 

The  burial  customs  of  the  modern  Sk'qo'mic  are  now  commonly  con- 
duct(  d  in  the  same  way  as  our  own,  few,  if  any,  of  the  older  ceremonies, 
which  are  discountenanced  by  the  priestS;  being  observed.  In  former 
days  the  following  customs  were  universally  practised  :— When  life  had 
left  the  body  the  cor^jse  was  taken  out  of  the  hou.sc  and  washed  by  some 
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elderly  friends  of  the  family.  It  was  then  doubled  up  and  placed  in  a 
box  cotiin  before  it  had  grown  rigid.  In  the  case  of  cliiefs  the  body  was 
sometimes  placed  in  a  canoe  instead  of  a  box.  It  was  then  taken  to  the 
burial  ground  whether  it  were  day  or  night.  If  it  were  night-time 
torches  would  be  used.  The  box  containing  the  coi-pse  was  then  placed 
in  a  roughly  constructed  cedar-slab  slied,  after  which  everybody  returned 
home.  Tiie  immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased  followed  the  corpse, 
accompanied  by  the  other  members  of  the  family  or  clan,  together  with 
all  their  friends,  and  a  band  of  special  mourners,  who  are  engaged  for  tiie 
occasion.  All  those  who  followed  the  corpse  to  the  graveyard  must 
])aint  the  In'easts  of  th(ur  garments  with  red  paint.  If  this  were  not 
done  a  scarcity  of  fish  woild  l)e  the  result  at  the  next  saluKMi  run.  Tho 
mourners  n-'  of  both  sexes,  and  all  cry  aloud.  The  period  of  mourning 
lasted  generally  about  a  month.  If,  however,  the  deceased  were  very 
dear  to  the  survivors,  the  mourning  would  be  kept  up  longer.  When  a 
chief  died  the  whole  community  turned  out  to  mourn,  and  almost  every- 
body followed  the  corpse.  The  hired  mourners  are  paid  for  their  services 
with  blankets  or  skins.  If  the  friends  of  the  decea.sed  are  wealthy  a 
feast  is  held  immediately  after  the  disposal  of  the  body,  and  the  mourners 
are  then  paid.  If,  however,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  poor,  tlien 
no  feast  is  given  at  the  time,  and  the  paj^ment  of  the  mourners  is  also 
deferred  until  such  occasion  as  a  sufficient  nund)er  of  blankets  and  skins 
has  been  collected,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  hold  the  feast.  It  was 
customary  to  choose  the  occasion  of  some  big  '  potlatch '  gathering,  when 
ever}'body  would  be  present. 

W  hen  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  have  returned  from  the  grave- 
yard they  burn  cedar  {Thuya  ijif/atitcd)  awA  salal-berry  [(Jaultlie.fiaShdllon) 
branches  and  whip  the  whole  dwelling  with  bouglis,  particuhuly  that  part 
where  the  body  lay,  to  drive  away  the  presence  of  death,  sickness,  ami 
ghosts,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  linger  there. 

Some  three  or  four  days  after  the;  burial  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
witches  and  wizards  of  the  tribe  to  declare  that  the  ghost  of  the  dead  had 
returned  from  the  laud  of  spirits  for  sometfiing  to  eat.  The  relatives  of 
the  deceased  are  informed,  and  they  immediately  gather  all  the  best  food 
they  can  procure,  and  take  it,  sometimes  to  the  burial  ground  and 
sometimes  into  the  woods,  and  spread  it  out  on  a  big  blanket  nuide  from 
the  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep  or  goat.  The  witches  and  medicine-men 
now  invite  the  shade  of  the  dead  to  eat.  Presently  they  assure  the 
relatives  that  the  spirit  is  satisfied.  The  food  is  then  either  distributed 
to  the  poor  and  old,  or  else  it  is  consumed  in  a  fire  built  for  the  occasion. 

The  customs  to  b(»  observed  by  the  imniediate  survivors  of  the 
deceased  dili'er  somewhat  accci'ding  to  sex.  If  a  woman  had  lost  her 
liusband  she  must  fast  for  one  whole  day.  At  tlie  close  of  the  day  a 
neighbour  would  l)ring  iri  a  large  ]iiece  of  drierl  fish.  The  widow  must 
now  bite  four  mouthfuls  from  this  piece  of  fish,  while  it  is  held  in  the 
neighboui-'s  hands,  without  touching  it  herself  except  with  her  mouth. 
After  she  had  eaten  her  four  mouthfuls  of  fish  she  nn'ght  partake  of  other 
food,  but  must  be  careful  to  abstain  from  eating  it  before  her  children. 
Should  the  food  be  eaten  in  the  presence  of  the  children  it  was  believed 
that  they  would  all  shortly  die,  the  act  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
'eating  up  their  life.'  This  rule  must  be  strictly  observed  for  the  space 
of  a  month.  For  the  same  period  she  must  bathe  the  first  thing  every 
morning  and  scrub  her  body  with  houghs,  after  which  she  must  blow  on 
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the  tips  of  her  fingers  four  times  successively  if  she  desired  to  get  stout  or 
fat,  and  if  she  wanted  to  become  thin  she  must  suck  in  the  air  from  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  the  same  number  of  times.  Another  practice  she  must 
observe  was  to  place  tftatzHcai'''  (spruce-boughs)  under  her  bed,  and  also 
hai)2  some  at  the  head  of  it.'  She  must  also  eat  her  food  otf  these  bou<dis 
for  at  lea-.t  a  month  The  widow  always  accompanied  the  corpse  of  her 
husband  to  the  burial-place.  Her  blanket  is  painted  for  the  occasion  with 
streaks  of  red  paint,  as  is  also  the  crown  of  her  head.  Excessive  weeping 
sometimes  made  her  .so  weak  that  she  had  to  suppoi't  herself  with  a  staff 
(f'/rdfc)  while  walking  to  and  from  the  graveyard.  The  customs  to  be 
observed  by  the  widower  were  simpler.  He  must  likewise  bathe  every 
moi'nii.g  at  daybreak,  and  must  also  abstain  from  eating  before  his 
children  for  the  space  of  a  month  ;  but  his  head  was  not  painted,  only  las 
blanket  ;  and  he  puts  the  tsnfz'~frai7'  only  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  not 
under  it.  Some  three  or  four  days  after  the  burial  all  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  except  the  widow  or  the  widower,  must  cut  their  hair.  The 
severed  hair  is  always  carefully  collected  and  buried.  After  the  ceremony 
of  hair-cutting  is  over  all  those  wlio  have  attended  the  funeral  go  in  a 
line  to  the  river  or  the  inlet,  according  to  the  locality,  and  walk  down 
into  the  water  till  it  is  up  to  their  breasts  ;  then  at  a  word  they  all  dip 
together  once  and  come  out  again.  If  they  are  wearing  blankets  at  the 
time  they  cast  these  aside,  but  otherwise  do  not  troul)l(!  to  disi'obe. 

It  was  customary  for  widows  and  orphans  some  time  during  the 
mortuary  rites  to  take  a  small  white  pebble  and  roll  it  in  their  mouths 
four  times.     This  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  teeth  from  decaying. 

Birfk  Cifsfr,m.<!. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Skqo'mic  women  to  retire  to  the  woods 
when  they  were  al>out  to  give  birth  to  their  childrei\.  Usually  a  woman 
went  (juite  alone  or  accompanifnl  only  by  Ih.t  husband.  ALidwives  were 
called  in  for  the  first  child,  but  afterwards  oidy  in  cases  of  difficulty  or 
when  the  labour  was  unduly  prolonged.  Tsually  the  woman  would  fulfil 
her  daily  duties  to  within  an  hour  of  the  child's  birth,  and  be  ready  to 
take  them  up  again  a  few  hours  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  fiist  children 
parents  of  standing  would  engage  three  or  four  midwives  or  experienced 
women  for  the  occasion.  Each  had  her  own  special  duties  to  perform. 
These  we!"e  prescrilied  l)y  long-('stal)lished  custom.  It  was  the  office  of 
one  to  .sever  the  umbilical  cord  and  dispose  of  the  after-birth  ;  of  another 
to  watch  and  cai-e  for  the  baby  ;  and  of  another  to  *  cook  the  milk  '  and 
generally  look  after  the  mother.  They  were  paid  for  their  services  im- 
mediately after  the  event  by  the  husband  with  gifts  of  blankc^ts.  Thi.s 
lionorarium  was  al.so  prescribed  by  usage,  the  number  of  blankets  given  on 
the  occasion  dependini;  on  the  husband's  social  position.  Immediately 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  it  is  washed  all  over  in  cold  water  and  then 
wrapped  in  the  softest  s/r/n-i  (inner  bark  of  the  cedar — T/nii/a  r/ir/dnfea — ■ 
beaten  till  soft  and  fine)  and  placed  in  a  cradle  of  cedar-wood.  This 
cradle  was  constructed  in  the  following  manner  : — A  piece  of  cedar-wood 
about  thirty  inches  long  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  was  first  taken  ; 
a  second,  and  shorter,  but  considerably  broader,  piece  was  then  bent  ovr 
this  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  o-id  fastened  in  this  position  to  the  lonidtudi- 
nal  edges  of  the  other,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  pocket.     The  lower  piece, 

'  The  o')ject  of  this  was  to  pre^^erve  lier  from  her  liusbarid's  sickness. 
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or  bed  of  the  cralle,  extended  about  four  inches  beyond  the  other  at  the 
foot,  and  about  six  inches  at  the  head.  The  extension  at  the  foot  was 
bent  upwards  till  it  reached  an  an^fle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  and 
fastened  in  this  position  to  the  upper  piece  by  lacing.  This  formed  a  kind 
of  foot  board,  the  ol)iect  of  which  was  to  keep  the  bal)y  from  slipping 
down  out  of  the  cradle  and  allow  at  the  same  ti'ne  the  liquids  to  escape. 
The  head  of  tlie  cradle  was  left  open.  The  child  passed  the  first  year  of 
its  life  in  this  receptacle,  never  leaving  it  except  to  be  washed  twice  daily. 
It  was  both  fed  and  dandled  in  i^s  cradle.  If  the  mother  had  outside 
work  to  do,  the  cradle  was  usually  slung  to  her  shoulder  or  to  a  swing  pole. 
In  carrying  it  the  weight  was  borne  on  the  hip.  It  was  during  this 
cradle  existence  of  the  child  that  the  cranial  deformation  formerly  practised 
by  this  tribe  took  place.  This  was  effected  by  frontal  pressure,  pads  or 
bands  of  slo  ivi  being  tied  across  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  and  held 
there  by  thongs  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  cridle.  A  pad  was  also  tied 
across  the  top  of  the  head  about  the  line  of  the  coronal  suture  to  prevent 
the  head  from  rising  to  a  ridge  here,  as  was  common  among  the  Siciatl 
tribe,  the  Sk'qo  mic  regarding  this  as  ugly  and  unsightly.  Tne  immediate 
eirect  of  this  pressure  was  threefold.  It  caused  a  flattening  of  the  occi- 
pital region  by  contact  with  the  cradle-board  ;  it  gave  a  peculiarly  i-eceding 
sweep  to  the  frontal  bone,  a  Hue  of  beauty  in  Sk'cjcVmic  eyes  ;  and  it  pro- 
duced a  compensatory  bulge  of  the  head  laterally  ;  the  general  effect  of 
all  which  was  to  make  the  head  appear  abnormally  short  and  the  face 
un  sually  broad.  This  practice  of  cranial  deformation  has  now,  I  believe, 
been  wholly  given  up  by  the  8k"qo'mic,  though  the  infant  still  passes  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence  in  a  cradle  as  formerly.  On 
one  of  my  visits  to  the  Sk  qo'mic  I  observed  an  Indian  mother  nursing 
her  baby  in  a  rush-made  cradle  with  open  top.  This,  I  was  informed, 
was  the  style  now  commonly  used.  Should  the  birth  take  place  in  the 
winter,  or  when  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  mother  to  retire  to  the 
woods,  a  temporary  screen  of  reed  mats  would  be  put  up  in  the  general 
dwelling,  behind  which  the  woman  would  give  birth  to  her  child.  Avery 
peculiar  custom  obtained  among  the  Sk-qo'mic  in  the  case  of  first-born 
children.  The  mother  might  not  feed  the  child  from  the  breast  for 
four  days.  Her  breasts  must  first  be  steamed  with  a  decoction  of  the  rind 
of  the  elderberry  {Samhn.ciis  raceniosa),  and  then  covered  with  poultices 
of  the  same  material.  This  was  kept  up  for  four  days,  its  object  being  to 
'cook  'the  mother's  milk.  The  process,  called  in  the  Sk'cio'mic  tvu'f/kwni 
mlukivui>i=^  cooking  the  breast,'  was  sometimes  repeated  at  the  birth  of 
tl»e  second  child,  only  on  this  occasion  the  infant  was  not  deprived  of  the 
breast.  It  was  thought  that  the  mother's  milk  was  harmful  to  the  child 
before  the  fourth  day  and  b3fore  it  had  been  '  cooked.'  This  strange 
custom  amongst  others  may  perhaps  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
high  death-rate  among  the  old  time  children.  In  earlier  days,  before 
contact  with  the  whites,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  mother  to  give 
birth  to  a  dozen  children  ;  but  there  were  few  households  which  contained 
a  family  of  children  of  more  than  half  of  that  number.  It  is  true  female 
children  were  commonly  strangled  at  birth  if  there  were  too  many  girls 
in  the  family.  This  unnatural  practice  was  effected  by  the  parents  them- 
selves— usually  by  the  mother— by  stopping  the  nostrils  and  placing  a  gag 
of  shywi  in  the  child's  mouth.  My  informant  was  herself  doomed  to  this 
fate  at  her  birth,  and  was  only  spared  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  an 
elder  sister. 
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After  the  birth  of  the  child,  when  the  woman  had  passed  the  after- 
birth, she  was  taken  or  went  down  to  the  river  or  inlet  and  bathed  in  tiie 
icy-cold  water,  no  matter  what  time  of  year  or  what  kind  of  weather  it 
was.  My  informant  stated  that  she  had  l)een  thus  taken  to  the  river  and 
v.'ashed  all  over  after  the  birth  of  her  lirst  child  in  the  month  of  January, 
when  the  water  was  covered  with  ice  and  the  ground  with  snow.  Ablu- 
tive  ceremonies  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the  old-time 
Sk'qO'nnc,  as  we  may  easily  gather  from  their  old  customs.  Men,  women, 
and  children  bathed  constantly.  Among  the  young  men  it  formed  an 
important  feature  in  their  training.  Ef  ch  sex  had  its  own  special  bathing 
place,  men  and  women,  or  boys  and  girls,  after  childhood  never  bathing 
together. 

The  birth  of  twins  was  a  very  special  event,  twins  always  possessing, 
it  was  believed,  supernormal  powers,  the  commonest  of  which  was  control 
(if  the  wind.  It  would  seem  that  the  birth  of  twins  was  usually  presaged 
by  dreams  on  the  part  of  both  parents.  In  these  dreams  minute  instruc- 
tions would  be  <.>iven  to  the  parents  as  to  the  course  they  must  pursue  in 
the  care  and  up-bringing  of  the  children.  These  they  must  follow  im- 
plicitly in  every  particular.  If  they  were  neglected  it  was  thought  and 
i)elieved  that  the  twins  would  die.  If  the  e\ent  took  j)lace  in  winter  a 
fire  must  be  built  in  the  woods,  but  the  husl)and  must  on  no  account 
touch  or  have  anything  to  do  with  it.'  Immediately  after  the  birth 
both  husband  and  wife  must  bathe  in  cold  water,  using  tlie  tips  of  spruce, 
tir,  and  cedar  branches  to  scrub  themselves  with.  After  this  they  must 
remain  in  seclusion,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  for  a  month.  Any 
breach  of  this  rule  was  regarded  as  a  grave  offence,  which  was  l)Ound  to 
bring  severe  punishment  upon  the  offenders.  The  hair  of  twins  was  sup- 
posed never  to  be  cut.  If  for  any  refl.son  this  rule  was  departed  from, 
great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  bury  all  that  had  been  cut  off.  Neghjct  of 
this,  it  was  believed,  would  bring  ab>«ut  a  severe  winter.  Throughout  the 
whole  childhood  of  the  twins  the  great(>st  care  had  to  be  taken  of  them. 
If  at  any  time  wind  was  desired  fur  sailing,  the  bodies  of  the  twins  w-ould 
V)e  rubbed  with  oil  or  grease,  after  which,-  it  is  said,  the  wind  would  im- 
mediately rise.  The  tsui'din'rk;  n  kind  of  small  fish  which  I  was  unable  to 
identify,  and  which  periodically  visits  the  Sk(io'niic  River  in  large 
numbers,  are  said  to  be  descended  from  a  pair  of  twins  (see  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  tsai'anfik  below,  under  '  folk- lore  '). 

When  a  woman  desired  to  f;ive  bitth  to  a  son  she  would  place  during 
her  pregnancy  a  l>ow  and  arrows  under  her  bed.  If  a  daughter  were 
desired  a  needle  and  some  of  the  utensils  used  in  weaving  would  take  the 
place  of  the  Vjow  and  arrows.  Another  custom  to  ensuie  the  same  end  was 
for  the  woman  to  chew,  in  the  early  days  of  hei-  pregnancy,  the  leaves  of 
ceitain  kind>.  of  willow  and  other  shrubs.  These  leaves  were  distinguished 
as  '  male  '  and  '  female '  leaves. 

Cu!^to>n-<  })rarti)<pd  to  prevent  Prer/ nancy. 

When  a  woman  desired  to  bear  no  more  children  she  adopted  one  or 
more  of  the  following  practices.  She  would  get  out  of  bed  immediately 
after  giving  birth  to  her  child  and  stand  for  some  time  up  to  her  arm- 
pits in  the  icy  cold  water  of  the  inlet,  or  river,  or  sound,  according  to  her 
locality  ;  or  she  would  bury  the  after-birth  on  the  beach  at  ebb  tide  just 

'If  the  husband  built  the  fire  a  very  cold  period  would  follow. 
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at  the  line  of  land  and  water.  Another  practice  was  to  hanj;  the  after- 
1)irth  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  keep  it  there  for  a  twelveminith.  Still 
another  was  to  turn  round  three  times  and  kick  the  after-birth  Ijofore  it 
W!i,s  disposed  of.  Usually  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  after-birth  was 
by  burying  it  secretly  in  the  ground.  Among  the  Sk'cjd'mic  it  was  never 
burned,  as  among  some  tribes,  lo  was  bidieved  that  the  mother  would 
'  swell  up  '  and  die  if  the  after-birth  were  burived.  It  is  said  that  a 
woman  once  destroyed  the  after-birth  in  this  manner  with  this  melan- 
choly result  ;  hence  its  disposal  in  this  way  was  ever  afterwards  most 
carefully  avoided. 

Mavriai/e  Cnsfuiiix. 

Formerly,  when  a  young  man  took  a  faiuty  to  a  girl  and  desired  to 
make  her  his  wife,  the  custom  was  for  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  girl's 
])arents  and  scpiat  down  with  his  t)lanket  wrapped  about  him  just  inside 
the  door.  Here  he  was  supposed  to  remain  for  four  days  and  nights 
without  eating  or  drinking.  During  this  period  no  one  of  the  girl's 
family  takes  the  slightest  notice  of  him.  The  only  difference  his  presence 
n\akes  in  the  house  is  to  cause  the  parents  to  keep  a  bi'ight  fire  Imrning 
all  night.  This  is  done  that  they  may  readily  perceive  that  he  takes  no 
advantage  of  his  proximity  to  the  girl  to  make  love  to  her  or  otherwi.se 
molest  her  during  the  night.  On  the  fourth  day,  if  the  suitor  is  accept- 
able to  the  parents,  the  mother  of  the  girl  asks  some  neighbour  to 
acquaint  the  youth  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  him  as  their  son-in- 
law,  and  give  him  the  girl.  To  himself  they  still  say  nothing,  nor  in  any 
way  take  the  slightest  notice  of  him  ;  and  as  no  communication  of  any 
kind  can  take  place  between  the  girl's  people  and  the  young  man  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  this  neighbour  now  cooks  a  meal  tor  the  fasting 
lover  and  informs  him  at  the  same  time  that  his  suit  is  acceptable  to  the 
family,  and  that  the  girl  will  be  given  to  him  in  the  usual  way. 

After  the  young  man's  acceptance  V)y  the  girl's  parents  in  the  manner 
described  the  youth  would  then  return  home,  and  in  a  few  days  come 
back  for  his  bride,  accompanied  by  all  his  friends  and  relatives.  If 
he  were  Just  an  ordinary  young  man  of  the  tribe,  of  no  particular 
stanfling,  he  would  bring  with  him  one  canoe-load  of  blankets  ;  l)ut  if  he 
were  a  person  <i  rank,  such  as  a  chief's  son,  he  would  bring  two  canoe- 
loads  of  blank(t>  with  him.  These  he  would  distribute  to  the  bride's 
relatives.  He  and  his  friends  are  now  entertained  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
by  his  prospective  father-in-law,  and  accommodation  is  afforded  them  for 
the  night,  the  inmates  of  the  house  sleeping  on  o.ie  side  of  the  building 
and  the  visitors  on  the  other.  On  the  following  morning,  after  a  good 
meal  has  been  indulged  in,  all  go  down  to  the  beach  to  whei'e  the  bride- 
groom's canoe  is  moored,  the  parents  of  the  bride  taking  with  them  a 
number  of  blankets,  which  they  put  in  the  canoe.  If  the  bride  is  a  person 
of  rank  the  whole  cour.se  fiom  the  house  to  the  beach  is  covered  with  a 
line  of  blankets  for  her  to  walk  upon,  and  two  old  women,  as  maidsof- 
honour,  lead  her  down  to  the  canoe.  The  bride  is  dressed  for  the  occasion 
in  all  the  bravery  of  bright-coloured  blankets  and  what  other  ornaments 
she  may  possess.  Over  her  head,  completely  enveloping  her,  a  blanket 
is  thrown  as  a  kind  of  bridal  veil.  Behind  her  come  the  female  slaves  of 
her  father's  household,  carrying  all  lier  personal  belongings,  .such  as  mats, 
baskets,  blankets,  wooden  platters,  spoons,  ttc.  The  bridesmaids  now 
place  the  bride  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  after  which  eticjuette  dt  uianda 
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that  the  bridegroom  shall  reward  them  for  their  services  V)y  a  gift  of  one 
Of  more  blank<>ts  each.      Wluui  this  has   been  (ion(^   the  parties  separate, 
the  girl's  family  and  friends  going  back  to  the  villag^^  and  the}outh  with 
his  bride  and  friends  returning  home.     If  the  girl   were  the  daughter  of 
ordinary  parents  she  would   have   to  dispense  with   some  of  these  cere- 
monies, such  as  the  walking  on  blankets,  it;c.     Some  days  later  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  and  his  friends  return  to  the  bride's  old  home,  where  a 
feast  is  held.     After  the  feast  is  over  they  separate  again,  and  some  time 
later  the  girl's  parents  and   friends   pay  a  return  visit  to  her  husband's 
home,  bringing  with  them  blankets  and  other  presents  ecjual  in  number 
^       and  value  to  those  l)estowed  upon  themselves.    These  are  distributed  to  the 
son-in-law  and  his  friends,  after  which  all  partake  <»f  a  second  feast,  which 
closes  tlu;  marriage   ceremonies,   and    thereafter  the   girl  and  youth  an^ 
regarded  by  all  as  man  and  wife. 

Sometimes  the  suitor  is  not  acceptal)le  to  the  girl's  parents,  and  after 
a  family  council  has  been  held  ho  is  rejected.  A  friendly  neighhoui-  is 
called  in  as  b(ifore  to  act  as  interni'^diary  and  convey  to  him  the  decision 
of  the  parents,  only  on  this  occasion  she  provides  no  meal  for  him.  If 
the  youth  has  set  his  heart  on  the  girl  he  will  now  try  and  iniluce  her  to 
elope  with  him.  If  she  refuses  to  do  this,  he  has  perforce  to  give  her  up 
and  seek  a  wife  eLsewhere.  If,  however,  she  consents,  he  seizes  the  hrst 
opportunity  that  offers  and  carries  her  oft'  to  the  woods  with  him,  where 
they  remain  together  for  several  days.  If  the  objection  to  the  young  man  on 
the  part  of  the  girl's  pai'ents  is  not  deep-rooted,  he  is  Jiow  permitted  to  keep 
the  girl  as  his  wife  on  payment  to  them  of  a  certain  number  of  blankets. 
If,  hf)wever,  they  object  even  now  to  have  him  as  a  son-in  law,  they  take 
the  girl  from  him,  and  it  is  understood  on  both  sides  that  he  is  to  trouble 
her  or  them  no  further. 

With  regai'fl  to  the  suitor's  fast  of  four  days  and   nights    I  questioned 
my  informant  whether  the  old-time  youths  of  the  tribe  I'eally  and  truly 
abstained  from  food  and  drink  on  these  occasions,      lie  assured  me  they 
undoubtedly  did,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  honour-  with  them  to  eat  or 
drink  nothing  during  the  whole  period,  the  significance  of  their  absti- 
nence being  that  they  were  now  men,  and  could  readily  endur-e  the  hard- 
ships and  pi'ivations  incident  to  manhood.     Apr-opos  of  this  custom  he 
related  to  me  an  instance  of  what   b(>fell  a  certain  luckless  youth  who 
.sought  sui-reptitiously  to  br'eak  his  fast.     The   family   of  the  girl   whom 
he  sought  to  take  as  wife  had  all  gone  out  on  the  third   d  ly,   leaving  him 
squatting  in  his  place  Vty  the  door.     They  had  gone   across   the  inlet  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  village  on   the   other   side.     The   absence   of   the  whole 
family  tempted  the  famishing  youth  to  take   advantage  of  his  temporary 
.     opportunities  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  stomach.     So  he  left   his  post 
and  ran  down  to  the  l)each  and  hastily  dug  up  sf>me  clams.     As  he  was 
in   the  act  of  eating  these  a   little  girl    told   him  that  the  family  was 
retur-ning  on  the  water.     In  his  haste  to  eat  the  clams  he  had  pi-epared 
he  swallowed  one  whole,  and  it  stuck   in  his  throat  and  choked   him  so 
that  he  died.     His  melancholy  end  was  I'egarded  by  everybody  as  richly 
deserved,  and  his  fate  was  held  up  ther'eafter  as  a  warning  to  succeeding 
generations  of  young  men. 

These  customs  ar-e  no  longer  kept  up  among  the  gi-eat  body  of  the 
Sk'qo'mic.  Marriages  among  them  are  now  conducted  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  whites  and  solemnised  by  the  priest.  A  few  of  the 
heathen  "kqo'mic,  who  still  hold  by  their  old  tribal  customs,  continue  to 
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marry  their  daughters  in  this  way  ;  but  these  are  few  in  number,  and, 
generally  speuking,  the  marriage  customs  as  hen;  described  are  only  a 
tradition  in  the  tiibe. 

Naming. 

A  child  usually  received  no  name  in  babyhood,  but  when  about  three 
years  old  the  elders  of  the  child's  family  or  clan  would  choose  a  name  for 
it  from  amoiifr  those  of  its  ancestors.  This  Dame  it  would  bear  through 
life  if  a  girl,  but  if  a  boy,  and  the  son  of  some  person  of  rank  and  wealth, 
some  years  lat(!r  his  parcmts  would  give  a  'potl.itch,'  and  then  he  would 
receive  a  new  name.  This  was  quite  commonly  that  of  his  own  father  or 
of  his  paternal  grandfather,  whether  they  were  alive  O!'  dead. 

The  names  of  dead  people  were  tal)Ooed.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  a 
breach  of  custom  and  good  marniers  to  mention  the  name  of  a  dead  person 
in  the  presence  of  the  deceased's  relatives  or  connections.  This  custom 
gave  rise  to  inconvenience  at  times.  It  was  ([uite  connnon  for  men  to  be 
called  by  tin;  name  of  some  implement  or  utensil.  An  individual  once 
bore  the  name  of  Sk'u'mi'.l  =  'paddle.'  When  he  died,  as  they  might 
not  use  this  term  before  his  relatives,  they  had  to  make  use  of  the  term 
qanUuniis  when  they  wished  to  say  '  paddle.'  1  did  not  get  the  significa- 
tion of  this  new  term.  Another  pei-son  bore  the  name  S/iik'CKU=*  moccasin.' 
When  lie  died  a  new  woi-d  had  to  lie  coined,  and  to-day  both  terms  are 
in  common  use  for  m<'.'casin. 

The  stories  give  us  examples  of  the  names  used  formerly.  I  append  a 
few  specimens  of  these  here  : — 


Tcia'tmiKi  =  o\vl. 

Qoitcitfi'l. 

A'tsnian. 

Sla't  1  m  KQ  =  rn  in-inan . 

'J'c.iilo. 


('auk'  =  skull. 
Spoils  =:n()f)per. 
ruk(;uklaklri's. 
Tetkf-'tsEn. 


Pufiort]!  Cu.^toms. 

When  a  girl  arrived  at  puberty  she  would  call  her  mother's  attention 
to  her  condition.  The  mother  at  once  infc»rm(!d  the  father,  who  calls  the 
family  and  relatives  together.  They  dis(,'uss  the  matter  and  arrange 
what  course  the  girl  is  to  follow.'  First  of  all  they  take  two  strands  of 
the  wo(»l  of  the  mountain  sheep  or  goat  and  tie  them  to  her  hair,  one  on 
each  side  of  her  forehead.  This  is  a  public  notitication  of  the  girl's  con- 
ilition,  which  eveiybody  understands.  She  is  now  set  to  '  pull '  wool  or 
hair  without  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  days.  She  was  kept 
without  water  during  this  pei-iod,  because  it  was  believed  that  if  she 
di-ank  water  when  in  this  condition  she  would  spoil  her  teeth.  She  must 
abstain  from  washing  or  bathing,  and  must  never  go  near  the  fire  during 
the  four  days.'^  "When  in  this  condition  her  mother,  or  grandmother,  or 
some  other  woman  would  pull  out  all  the  irregular  hairs  fi-om  the  edges 
of  her  eyebrows  so  as  to  make  tliem  fine  and  even.  The  denuded  parts 
were  always  rubbed  with  the  girl's  saliva  to  prevent  the  hairs  growing 
again.  When  the  four  days  were  up  some  old  women  would  take  her  in 
hand,   and  bathe  her  head  and  body  in  hot  water,  and  scrub  her  with 

'  From  this  statement  it  would  seem  that  no  two  girls  necessarily  followed  the 
same  pDcedur^. 

■-'  it  was  believed  that  if  she  sat  near  the  fire  during  her  menses  her  skin  would 
become  red.  and  ever  after  remain  in  that  cotidition. 
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hr inches  till  her  skin  was  almost  torn  ofT  and  her  body  was  sore  and 
covered  fiom  head  to  foot  with  scratches  from  the  severe  treatment  she 
had  received.  The  prickly  braml)les  of  thetrailing  blac-kberry  {liiilnn^ sji.) 
were  often  employed  for  this  {)urpose,  and  my  informant  told  me  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  t:irl  to  toss  and  turn  in  agony  the  night 
following  this  l)ath,  unable  to  closi;  her  eyes  in  sleep  for  the  pain  yiid 
smarting  of  her  body. 

If  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  chief  or  a  noVde  she  wovild  be  batiied  by 
the  tiQd'ni'fioi  or  slTi  (medicine  man  or  woman).  These  would  be  paid  for 
their  .services  with  gifts  of  blankets  or  skins. 

The  object  of  these  lieroic  measures  w\as  to  make  the  girl  '  bright  and 
smart.'  After  the  bath  she  was  given  food  and  drink  and  pei-mitted  to 
come  to  the  lire.  Sometimes  a  friend  of  the  family  would  niaik  tho 
occasion  l)y  putting  a  nice  new  blanket  over  the  gill's  slioulders.  After 
her  meal  lier  face  would  be  painted  with  streaks  of  n'd  paint,  and  the 
girl  would  then  go  to  the  forest  and  pull  down  the  branches  of  all  the 
cedar  and  spruce  trees  she  passed  and  rub  ]wv  face  a?itl  body  with  their 
tips,  and  then  let  them  spring  up  again.  The  obJ<'ct  of  this  practice  was 
to  make  her  charming  and  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  men.  She  would  also 
take  a  (piantity  of  fern-roots  of  the  edible  kind  (I'ti^ris  (((jNiiinn)  and 
otter  them  to  the  biggest  trees  she  could  find.  This  was  sup[)osed  to  g' vo 
her  a  generous  natures  and  keep  her-  from  becoming  stingy  and   mean. 

After  a  girl  had  arrived  at  puberty  she  was  never  allowed  to  play  or 
mingle  with  the  boys.  She  was  kept  itirloors  at  work  all  day  long.  The 
lot  of  a  girl  among  the  Sk^jo  niic  in  the  olden  days  chtes  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  en\  ial)le  one. 

A  gii'l  or  woman  dui'ing  her  mont  hly  pei'iods  was  '  bad  medicine;' 
that  is,  she  was  supjiosed  to  cari-y  ill-luck  with  her.  If  she  entered  a 
sick-room  the  invalid  was  sun^  to  get  worse  ;  and  if  she  crossed  the  path 
of  a  hunter  or  a  tisher  he  would  get  no  luck  that  trip. 

When  people  were  sick  they  wei'e  laibbed  with  dog  lish  oil. 

When  the  screech  owl  [cni'ii)  was  heard  hooting  ai'ound  a  house  it 
■was  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  that,  some  of  the  inmates  would  shortly  die. 
Cai'u.  signities  'ghost,'  or  'shade.' 

D.rflliuiiK. 

The  dwellings  of  tli(>  old  Skvjomic  were  of  the  communal  kind, 
whether  they  were  the  oi'dinavv  slab  and  cedar-board  structure  or  whether 
they  were  the  winter  keekwilee-house.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  Ui 
gather,  only  the  upper  triljes  on  the  Sk  ([o  mic  IJiver  used  tin,  sk'/nni  u,  or 
keekwilee-house.  That  this  structure  was  known  to  them  is  clear  from 
the  name  of  one  of  their  villages,  which  signities  in  English  '  keekwilee- 
house.'  The  lower  tribes  commonly  used  the  cedar  structui-e  all  the  year 
round.  K;ich  vilUge  contained  onv.  and  sometimes  two  of  these  placed  at 
right  angles  to  one  anotluu-,  or  in  pai-aliel  lines  according  to  the  lo(,'al 
peculiarities  of  the  village  site.  Some  of  them,  in  the  moi-e  populous 
villagf^s,  were  of  enormous  length,  extending  in  an  unbroken  line  for 
upwards  of  GOO  feet.  Houses  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
length  were  very  ordinary  dwellings.  In  width  they  varied  from  L'O 
to  40  feet.  The  walls,  t(jo,  were  of  variable  height,  ranging  from  8  to 
15  feet  when  the  roofs  were  gabled.  If  the  roof  contained  but  one  slope 
then  the  higher  side  would  rise  to  2')  or  even  30  feet.  Both  sides  and 
roof  were  built  of  cedar  boards  or  slabs  split  with  hammer  anrl  wedges 
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from  thfi  cedar  trunk.  The  cednr  (T/mi/a  ffojant^a)  ol  British  Coluniltia 
U;ri;ls  itself  rcfitlily  to  oju^rfitioiis  of  this  kiiid,  ;iini  the  tusk  is  not  as 
ditHcult  as  might  be  imagined.  The  white  .s*?ttlers  ahno.st  everywhere 
huild  their  houses,  stahles,  fences,  and  bariiH  of  eedar  split  l»y  themselves 
in  this  way.  I  havt!  seen  boanls  split  out  an  smooth  and  uniform  a.s  if 
tfi*y  had  been  cut  out  with  a  saw  and  plari'-d.  In  the  native  dwellings 
the  l)oards  were  held  in  place  l)y  withes  or  roi<*;s  made  from  young  cedars 
or  from  the  branches  of  older  on^s.  There  were  no  windows  in  these 
buildings  ;  sunlight  and  air  came  in  tljrough  the  rjoors  or  by  the  roof,  a 
part  of  which  was  pulled  down  a  few  feet  to  let  the  smoke  out  and  the 
air  and  light  in  during  the  day  in  fine  wf-ath'-r.  These  structures  are 
open  from  end  to  end  without  partitions  or  divisions  of  any  kind.  The 
chief  (juite  commoidy  occupied  the  ccntie  of  the  dw^-lling.  Next  to  him, 
on  either  side,  came  his  brotliers  and  other  notabilities,  and  beyond  these 
the  baser  folk.  Each  family  had  its  own  allotted  space  at  the  side  of  the 
dwelling  and  its  own  tire.  Tins  space  was  commordy  just  ample  enough 
to  allow  of  the  beds  of  the  family  being  arranged  around  three  sides  of  a 
square   with    an    open    front   towards  tlie  fire  and   centre  of   the  room 

thus  I  I .    The  bed  was  raised  by  a  kind  of  platform  or  bed-stand  about 

two  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  sj>ace  >x;neath  were  stored  roots 
and  such-like  commodities.  Above  and  over  the  \)fA\%  shelves  were  hung. 
On  these  were  stored  the  dried  fish  and  ut^-n.sils  of  the  family.  If  tlie 
family  were  one  of  position  and  wealth,  several  large  cedar  boxes  would 
be  found  lying  about.  These  would  contain  the  blankets  and  skins  and 
other  valualjles  of  the  owners.  To  separate  the  beds  of  one  fandly  from 
another,  hanging  curtains  of  grass  and  n^eds  were  suspended  on  either 
side,  but  the  front  was  left  open.  The  Ix'ds  of  the  Sk'qo'iruc  consisted  of 
reed  mats  and  slo'wi,  i.e.,  the  inner  baik  of  the  cedar  beaten  till  fine  and 
soft.  Rolls  of  the  same  material  foijned  their  pillows.  Their  coverings 
were,  for  the  poorer  class,  mats  of  the  same  materials.  For  the  wealtliy 
these  were  supplemented  by  mountai  i  goat  blankets  and  dressed  deer- 
skins. The  Sk'qo'mic  husband  and  wife  did  not  sleep  side  by  side,  but 
feet  to  feet.  If  the  bed  space  was  confined  the  feet  of  one  would  reach 
to  the  head  of  the  other  ;  but  usually  this  was  not  the  case,  plenty  of 
room  l>eing  allowed. 

In  winter  it  was  customary  to  keep  the  fires  burning  all  night,  large 
logs  beinf  placed  upon  them  for  the  purpo.s^f.  On  the  occasion  of  feasts 
and  dances  the  hanging  mats  about  the  l>ed«  would  all  be  taken  down, 
the  beds  themselves  serving  for  seats  or  platforuis  for  the  drummers  and 
spectators. 

Household  IJtenitilf, 

The  8k'qo'mic  housekeeper  possessed  cf>oking  pots  of  both  cedar  and 
basketry.  Food  was  served  in  large  shallow  cedar  troughs  or  dishes. 
Smaller  platters  of  the  same  material  were  also  in  use,  likewise  spoons, 
though  these  were  also  made  of  horn.  AN'hen  eating  they  sat  on  mats  or 
squatted  on  their  haunches.  Of  baskets  they  had  a  great  variety.  Some 
of  these  were  made  from  the  split  roots  of  young  cedar,  spruce,  or  fir  trees, 
others  from  the  bark  of  the  alder  and  birch, 

DrenK. 

The  dress  of  the  Sk-qo'mic  in  pr»-trading  days  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  other  tribes  of  this  region.     The  uien  commonly  wore  high 
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legf^lngs  and  waist-cloth.  Over  their  shoulders,  when  they  wero  not 
actively  engaged,  they  wore,  toga-fashion,  a  native  blanket.  The  women 
of  the  nobler  class  wore  a  dressed  doer-skin  shroud  or  smock,  m  hith 
reached  from  the  shoulders  to  below  tlieir  knees  ;  inferior  women  uore 
only  short  petticoats  of  woven  sluiH.  Moccasins  were  worn  at  times  by 
both  sexes.  The  women  somelimea  covered  their  heads  with  a  plaited 
conical  hat  with  broad  sloping  brim.  This  served  also  as  a  receptacle  for 
berries  and  other  small  things  if  no  basket  weie  at  hand.  The  exterior  of 
these  hats  was  connnonly  figured  in  red  and  black  paints  or  dyes.  Some 
of  the  older  women  vp.ny  still  be  occasionally  seen  wearing  them,  but  they 
have  gone  out  of  use  generally. 

Tattoolny  and  Pat/i/i/i;/. 

In  earlier  days  the  men  used  to  paint  themselves  for  dancing  and  other 
ceremonies.  T  could  not  learn  that  the  men  ever  tattooed  their  bodies. 
A  favourite  decoration  was  that  eflected  by  sprinkling  particles  of  mica 
ovw  their  faces  and  bodies  upon  a  groundwork  of   grease.     This  gave 

Markings  on  right  arm  above  back  of  the  bai.d. 


Colour  blue. 
Markings  on  left  arm  above  back  of  tlie  hand. 


+  + 


Colour  blue. 

their  bodies  a  glistening  appearance.  They  obtained  the  mica  for  this 
purpose  from  disintegrated  granite.  The  women  commonly  employed  a 
kind  of  red  clay  for  facial  decoration.  This  they  smeared  over  their 
cheeks,  chins,  and  foreheads.  When  confined  only  to  the  cheeks  and  not 
too  lavishly  put  on  the  effect  was  not  displeasing  to  the  eye.  It  gave 
them  a  ruddy,  comely  appearance.  The  old  women  of  pagan  habits  still 
decorate  themselves  in  this  way.  The  women  were  accustomed  to  tattoo 
themselves  on  the  arm  or  wrist  and  lower  leg.  The  markings  were 
always  simple  and  generally  crude,  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  elaborate  and  fanciful  designs  of  the  Haida  and  other  northern 
Indians.  A  copy  of  the  markings  on  the  arms  of  one  of  my  informants, 
is  given  above. 

Games. 

The  Sk'qo'mic  had  a  variety  of  games.     I  obtained  some  information 
on  some  of  these.     The  commonest  and  most  popular  were  the  ball  games. 
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Of  tltese  tlipy  had  two  ciiUfA  fc-fk-tjiui  and  /  i'la,  Tlio  fornior  was  a 
kind  of  laLTr).ss»*,  and  tin;  hall  was  cau^^lit  and  thrown  with  an  instruniont 
biinilar  to  th(!  hicrossn  stick.  The  othcjr  >vas  a  kin<l  oF  fo()tl)all.  Tlicy 
playrd  also  a  j,'Hin(!  call(Ml  trkmr.  This  was  a  kind  of  shuttlfi'ock  and 
hattli'dorc,  and  a  favourito  pastime  of  thti  ^irls.  Tliey  wcn^  a((|uainte(l 
also  svilh  '  (/mm-l/fs,'  or  th(3  'cat's  ciailh^ '  f^ame.  Uut  dam-in}^  and 
ilramatic;  inijx'rsonations  of  aninials  were;  tli«!ir  favoui'it*!  pastimes,  and 
thuso  played  an  important  part  in  the  tribal  festivities  in  earlier  days. 

The  Sk(jn'mic  had  tlircf!  kinds  of  dances,  called  respectively  vu'tln, 
koHo/rs,  and  tiktiip.  The  first  was  the  common  dance,  which  any  one 
eould  perforin  ;  the  second  was  charactei'ised  hy  spasmodic  shakin<,'s  of 
tlie  head  on  tin;  pai't  of  tin*  dancer  ;  the  third  had  for  its  disi  in;^uisliinL^ 
feature  a  .shakinj^  or  violent  tremhlinjj;  of  th(!  hand,  which  was  iield  aloft 
in  the  air  during'  tiie  danc(i.  in  tliis  dance  the  danciir  spits  much  hloo(l, 
or  sotnethini,'  which  has  the  ajtpeai-ance  of  hlood.  I  have  not  myself 
Keen  a  dance;  of  this  kind,  so  cannot  s.iy  whether  it  is  re.-dly  l)lood  or  not. 
As  th(!y  aj)pear  to  l)e  none  tin;  worse  at'ler  the  dancini;  is  over  tln^y  pro- 
bably do  not  spit  lilood.  When  dancing  they  invai'ial)ly  slw^.  Thest; 
dance-soiiifs  are  private  jiropei'ty.  No  one  can  use  another  person's  song 
nidess  jiermission  has  heen  given,  or  unless  it  Ix'longs  jointly  t<t  more 
than  one  person.  Tlies(>  danc<'-songs  arc  a''(}uired  hy  inheiitancc^  or  they 
are  leai-nt  m  dreams.  i)reanis  or  visions  are  tlie  original  source  of  all 
their  dan<'(!s.  A  person  dreatns  of  a  certain  dance,  and  on  the  next 
occasion  introduces  it.  Kot  every  one  is  a  dancer  ;  only  those  who  are 
Ity  mental  temperament  iitt-ed  for  the  part  mer  become  noted  danccTS. 
The  reason  of  this  is  simple.  A  dancer  duiiiig  tlu!  jierformance  of  his 
(lance  is  not  in  a  normal  condition  of  mind,  lie  or  she  is  {traclically  in  a 
hypnotic  trance  state.  On  the  oc^'asion  of  a  dance  tin;  dancers  come 
forward  as  they  art;  moved  or  prompted  hy  self  suggestion  or  the  mental 
suggestion  of  the  waiting  audience.  They  sit  passive  waiting  for  the 
'  psycliological  moment,'  just  precisely  as  do  the  sitters  in  a  '  mediumistic 
circle.'  The  monotonous  Ijeating  of  cedar  hoards  on  all  sides,  which  is 
their  dance  music,  has  the  etlect  of  sending  some  of  them  into  hyi)notic 
trances.  First  one  and  then  another  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  or  utters  sounds 
indicative  of  mental  disorder;  some  swoon  outright,  and  liave  to  l)e 
brought  to  a  dancing  condition  by  the  dashing  of  cold  wat(!r  over  them  ; 
and  some  start  ofl'  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  dance  from  tire  to  tire  all 
round  the  building  till  they  fall  exhausted  from  their  exertions. 

Dancers  had  to  undergo  a  certain  train'ng.  When  young  men  or  women 
desired  to  become  dancers  they  had  fii'st  to  subject  themselves  to  a  four 
days'  fast.  Iv  this  condition  it  was  easy  for  them  to  pass  into  the 
liypnotic  state  In  the  case  of  the  girls  in  particular  they  would  in- 
variably swooi  away  on  the  fourth  night,  when  the  datice  would  be  hold, 
and  the  suom'i  r  and  the  slu  would  work  upon  them  to  restore  them  to 
consciousness.  Presently  a  girl  would  come  out  of  her  swoon  with  a 
deep  sigh  and  'gin  singing,  and  then  start  off  dancing  for  half  an  hour. 
This  dance  she  s  supposed  to  have  learnt  in  her  trance.  When  she  has 
finished  her  p  rformance  she  is  driven  out  into  the  forest  among  the 
trees.  The  purpose  of  this  is  that  she  tnay  learn  a  new  dance  from  the 
bushes  and  trees,  which  they  think  are  able  to  hf»ld  communication  with 
the  neophyte  in  her  present  state  and  imjiart  to  her  some  of  their  know- 
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ledge. After  a  while  she;  returns  to  the  building'  atjain  and  pei-forms  a 
iii'W  dance.  When  a  novice  ])erfoiiiis  his  or  hei-  tirst  dance  it  is  i-alled 
their  liaiiHd'Iktl,  Nearly  all  the  s[)('etators  of  the  dances  lieat  tinic!  with 
sticks  on  leosc  cedar  hoards  placed  on  the  beds.  The  movements  of  tin' 
dancers  are  variniis,  ability  and  ( lulurance  beini,'  more  aime<l  at  than 
what  w«!  should  call  ;;race.  Prancing  like  a  high  stejiping  horse  is  a 
noted  feature  in  some  of  the  men's  dances.  An  old  resident  of  the  dis- 
trict, Mr.  .lonathan  Miller,  now  postmaster  of  \'anc(»uvcr  ( 'ity,  'mt  who 
formerly  had  much  to  do  with  ihi'  Indians  in  liis  capacity  of  pnivincial 
eonst;il)l(f,  informed  me  thiit  at  the  cNjse  of  one  of  their  dances,  which 
took  place  about  thirty-eight  years  ago  at  the  village  of  (^)oi(^oi  (  =  masks), 
in  Stanley  Park,  which  then  liad  a  population  >f  7U0,  and  now  c<intain8 
but  o\w  family,  a  noted  medicine-man,  or  Hnitm'lt.n,  gave  a  p<  r^'ormance. 
JlecamcMuto  the  cir(;le  witli  a  small  living  dug  in  Ids  teeth.  As  h(< 
(lanced  he  devoui'ed  the  creature  piecemeal.  lie  bit  the  skin  from  its 
nose  and  tore  it  backwaids  with  his  teeth  till  he  I'eached  the  throat. 
]|<!  then  tor<!  oil'  jiiecti  after  |>iece  of  the  llesh  and  danced  I'ound  the 
building,  devouring  it  as  he  went.  I'his  dance  was  knuwn  as  the  '  ilog- 
dance.'  This  is  no  longer  pi'actised  even  by  tlu;  pagan  bands,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn. 

'J'hen^  was  a  custom  among  the  Sk"(|o'nMc  of  '  bringing  out '  a  girl,  not 
altogether  uidike  the  custom  among  ourselves.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
had  lost,  her  mother  when  slu;  had  reached  tli(^  age  of  puberty  she  was 
j)ublicly  '  brought  out  '  at  tin;  next  dance,  and  sang  and  (lanced  \wv 
mothers  song  and  dance  b(;foi'e  the  whole  conniiunity.  Slu^  was  attired 
for  the  occasion  in  a  special  garment  or, head-dress.  When  the  peoph; 
were  assemble''  for  tlM>  dancing  an  elderly  nian  of  the  giiTs  family  would 
pi'oclaim  aloud  that  iSo  and  so  was  going  to  <lanc(>  and  sing  her  mother's 
song.  Her  Ijrothers  or  her  cousins  would  now  prepare;  and  robcf  her. 
This  ceremony  was  called  so'/ji'mirtif/,  and  consisted  in  placing  upon  her 
liead  a  kind  of  veil  composed  of  tails  made  from  tlu;  wool  of  the  moun- 
tain-goat, which  hung  down  all  round  her  person,  and  bobbed  and 
swayed  as  she  moved.  The  garment  was  called  si,' i/iiniFJi.  If  the  girl 
were  a  good  industrious  sister  the  brothers  would  show  their  esteem  and 
regard  for  her  by  seating  her  on  a  piU^  of  blankets,  afterwards  to  be 
gi\('n  away  to  mark  the.  occasion.  I'sually  tin;  i-ereniony  took  place  in 
the  house,  but  sometimes  a  platform  would  bo  erected  on  s(,'veral  canoes 
Joined  together  on  tlu^  walei-,  and  the  dance  would  take  place  thfu'e. 
When  the  announcement  would  be  made  of  the  dance  all  the  people 
would  show  their  pleasure  by  clapping  their  hands  much  as  a  white 
audience  does.  In  earli(!r  times  the  girl  danced  on  a  blanket,  which 
was  afterwards  sddls,  or  scrand)led  for  by  the  oidookers,  each  wildly 
endeavouring  to  get  a  piece  of  it.  Every  one  who  secured  a  grip  of  the 
blanket  was  entitled  to  cut  otr  all  he  held  in  his  hand.  These  j)ieees  of 
lilanket  were  not  prized  as  mere  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  as  might  be 
thought,  but  rather  as  precious  material  to  be  rinvoven  into  another 
blanket.  That  is  the  reason  why  bl;.  nkets  at  potlatches  and  other  feasts 
were  cut  into  pieces  if  there  were  not  enough  whole  ones  to  go  round 
among  the  guests.  Mountain-goat  wool  was  a  valuable  commodity, 
and  not  easy  to  secure  ,  hence  the  value  of  even  a  small  piece  of  blanket. 
This  sQciIs,  or  scrambling,  was  always  an  exciting  scene,  and  because  of 
an  accident  that  happened  on  one  of  these  occasions  to  the  dpbutante  by 
the  over  eagerness  of  the  crowd  to  get  at  the  blanket,  it  was  afterwards 
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always  suspended  over  tlie  girl's  head  while  she  danced,  and  \vhen  slie 
had  finished  it  was  taken  down  and  thrown  to  the  audience,  who 
literally  cut  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  In  later  times,  after  the  intro- 
(hictiou  of  Hudson's  Bay  blankets,  the  pieces  secured  from  the  sadls  of 
these  were  sewn  together  to  make  baby  blankets  of. 

Votlntchcs. 

The  Sk'qo'mic  in  common  with  other  tribes  of  this  region  were  given 
to  holding  '  potlatches.'  These  have  been  so  often  described  tliat  it  is  un- 
necessary to  give  an  account  of  them  here.  They  were  the  occasion  of 
great  gatherings.  Whole  tribes  from  long  distances  would  be  invited 
sometimes.  Rf^presentatives  from  Lytton  and  Kamloops  in  the  interior, 
and  from  the  upper  coast  and  Vancouver's  Island,  wei-epiesent  on  one 
occasion  .at  QoiQoi.  Over  2,000  in  all  sat  down  to  the  feast.  An  immense 
c|uantity  of  property  was  distributed  on  this  occasion,  estimated  by  Mr, 
J.  Miller,  who  was  present,  to  be  worth  over  .'fsTijOOO.  On  another  and 
later  occasion  chief  SeraKla'no,  the  liead  of  one  of  the  confederated  bands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  gave  away  .^f^jOOO  in  silver  and  2,000 
blankets. 

Wars. 

The  Sk'qf/mic  would  sometimes  wage  war  with  their  northern  neigh- 
bours the  Stlatlumii  or  Lillooets.  They  had  also  to  defend  themselves 
fi'om  marauding  bands  of  Chilcotins,  l)ut  their  most  dreaded  enemies  were 
the  U'k  aws,  a  band  of  the  Kwakiutl  ti-ibe.  These  latter  were  long  the 
sfourge  of  the  coast  from  the  northern  end  of  Vancouvei  's  Island  to  the 
Columbia,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  up  to  Yale.  There  is  not  a 
tribe  on  the  Fraser  that  has  not  memories  of  evil  times  and  bitter  losses 
«'aused  by  the  visits  of  this  band.  Oidy  on  one  occasion  is  it  recorded 
that  the  Sk'qo  mic  got  the  better  of  their  foes,  and  that  since  the  white 
man's  time  and  the  advent  of  firearms.  It  is  told  that  the  Sk"qd'mic 
scouts  brought  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  two  war  canoes  of 
U'keltaws.  The  Sk-qd'mic  at  that  time  had  a  courageous  and  resourceful 
leader  in  their  head  chief  Kiapila'noQ.  He  assenibled  a  number  of  the 
bravest  men  and  best  shots  of  the  tribe  and  hid  them  in  a  log  hut  built 
for  the  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrows  leading  into  J3urrard  Inlet. 
On  the  flats  imniediately  in  front  of  the  hut  he  placed  some  of  the  women 
and  children,  who  were  to  pretend  to  be  gatiiering  drift  wood.  When 
the  U'keltaws  came  into  the  narrows  they  at  once  perceived  the  women 
and  childrc  i,  and,  thinking  to  secure  these  for  slaves  in  the  apparent 
absence  of  the  men,  they  landed.  The  women  and  children  now  fled 
tctwards  the  woods,  drawing  their  pursuers  after  them  close  to  the  hut. 
The  hidden  Sk"(]o'mic  now  opened  tire  upon  the  U'keltaws  and  killed 
every  one  without  harm  to  themselves.  The  very  name  of  this  band  was 
a  terror  to  the  other  trihes,  and  the  mothers  would  frighten  their  children 
into  silence  and  quiet  by  saying  the  U'keltaws  wen;  coming  for  them. 
In  most  of  the  villages  they  had  palisaded  enclosures  to  retire  into  when 
hard  pressed  by  this  enemy. 

Food. 

The  principal  and  staple  food  of  the  8kT>'mic  was  salmon.  These, 
fresh  in  season  and  dried  out  of  season,  were  to  them  what  bread  is  to  the 
European  and  rice  to  the  Oriental,  and  great  was  the  distress  and  famine 
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if  the  salmon  catch  was  poor.  Their  traditions  tell  of  troubles  of  tliis 
kind  occasionally.  They  also  hunted  the  deer  with  dogs,  and  occasionally 
secured  a  mountain -goat  or  two.  In  liunting  the  deer  they  did  not  shoot 
or  trap  them.  The  dogs  were  trained  to  drive  them  into  the  water,  where 
they  were  easily  despatched  by  men  in  canoes.  Some  of  the  men  were 
skilful  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  secured  l)y  this  means  many  duck, 
ttc,  but  it  was  in  fishing  the  tribe  excelled.  Fruits  and  roots  of  variou.^ 
kinds  were  also  eaten  by  them.  This  we  may  gather  for  ourselves  from 
their  folk-tales.  I  was  unable  to  secure  the  native  names  of  many  of 
these.  Such  of  those  as  I  did  get  will  be  found  in  my  vocabulary  of 
Sk'qo'mic  terms  below,  with  their  botanical  equivalents.  I  could  not 
learn  that  any  family  or  village  had  exclusive  rights  over  fishing,  hunting, 
or  berry  and  root  grounds.  These  seemed  to  be  common  to  all  alike. 
Neither  could  I  hear  anything  of  'First  Fruits  '  ceremonies  as  among  the 
N'tlaka'pamuQ  and  River  Indians.  The  chiefs  used  formerly  to  pray  for 
the  tribe  or  village  to  Te  tcltl  sia'm,  the  upper  chief,  but  I  could  learn  no 
particulars  of  these  prayers.  They  have  been  in  contact,  more  or  less 
close,  with  white  men  for  over  two  generations,  and  this  intercourse,  with 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  has  broken  down  and  thrust  aside  many 
of  their  old  pagan  beliefs  and  practices,  many  of  which  are  not  known  at 
all  by  the  younger  men  and  women,  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  older 
ones.  Like  the  other  tribes  of  this  region  they  were  fond  of  fish- oils,  and 
particularly  salmon-oil.  They  extracted  oil  from  the  sturgeon,  the  seal 
the  salmon,  and  the  dog-hsh.  They  stored  these  oils  away  in  bottles  made 
from  the  sounds,  or  air-bladders,  of  certain  fish  They  used  this  oil  for  a 
variety  of  pui-poses  besides  food.  One  of  these  was  the  anointing  of 
the  bodies  of  sick  persons  and  also  the  bodies  of  twins  when  wind  was 
desired. 

P/ij/.v'cal  Chafdctcruv  ics. 

With  the  exception  of  about  a  score  of  photographs  of  men  and  boy 
of  the  Skqo'mic  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  add  no  new  material  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  tribe.  Dr.  lioas's  earlier 
work  along  these  lines  among  them  so  prejudiced  their  minds  agaiii-st 
anything  of  the  kind  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  atiything  with  them, 
more  particularly  after  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  Durieu,  who  had  a 
great  influence  over  them.  The  good  Bishop  had  made  an  appointment 
with  me  just  befoi>.  his  death  sickness,  and  liad  promised  to  exercise  his 
influence  in  my  behalf,  and  I  was  sorely  disappointed  to  learn  of  his 
death  He  told  me  himself  that  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Boas's  visit  many 
of  the  Indians  ran  away  and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  examinations.  I  made  an  eftbrt,  however,  and  chief  George 
'  rounded  '  me  up  a  score  or  so  of  children  of  all  ages,  but  the  mothers  of 
them  came  upon  us  before  I  had  measured  the  flrst  boy's  head  and  dragged 
them  all  oflf.  After  this  I  gave  up  the  attempt  to  do  anything  with  them 
in  this  way.  I  may  say,  however,  that,  like  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ,  they  are 
clearly  a  mixed  race.  We  find  two  distinct  facial  types  among  them,  one 
of  which  is  distinctly  and  markedly  Mongolic.  I- regret  being  unable  to 
secure  a  good  specimen  of  this  type  among  my  photographs. 

ArchfTolog;/, 

Archaeological   investigation    carried    on  within  the    territory  of  the 
Skqo'mic  has  resulted  in  revealing  to  us,  among  other  things,  one  fact  of 
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special  importance.  This  is  that  the  shores  and  l)ays  of  Burrard  Inlet 
and  English  Bay  have  been  occupied  by  rude  communities  of  people  for  a 
very  considerable  period  of  time.  The  midden  heaps  here — the  chief  monu- 
ments of  the  past  in  this  re<,don — are  of  two  kinds  or  classes,  and  clearly 
belong  to  two  distinct  periods.  There  is  the  cla.?s  represented  by  the 
refuse  heaps  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  every  camp  site  on  the  coast,  and 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  composed  almost  wholly  of  the  shells  of 
various  bivalves,  mostly  of  the  clam  and  mussel  kind,  and  which  are 
clearly  of  moder-n  or  comparatively  modern  date  ;  and  there  is  the  class 
composed  of  fewer  shells,  which  are  mostly  fractured  and  partially  decom- 
posed, numbers  of  calcined  stones  and  large  quantities  of  ashes  and  other 
earthy  matter.  The  latter  accumulations  bear  every  characteristic  of  age, 
and  are  undoul)tedly  of  ancient  date.  I  believe  these  two  classes  of 
middens  are  to  be  t'ourid  everywhere  on  this  coast.  Wherever  I  have 
gone  I  have  always  met  with  them  ;  and  Dr.  (t.  M.  Dawson  has  also 
mentioned  them  as  occurring  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  in  his 
paper  on  the  Haidas.  At  all  events  they  are  particularly  characteristic  of 
this  region,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  its  archu'ology. 
Kvidence  of  an  anatomical  kind  has  been  secured  from  the  middens  of 
this  older  class  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  the  Fraser,  which  leads  us 
to  believe  that  a  pi'C  Salislian  race  once  occupied  these  shores  and  bays 
and  formed  these  heaps.  Crania,  of  a  type  wliolly  ditf'erent  from  those 
recovered  from  the  burial-groun<ls  of  the  modern  tribes,  have  been  dug 
up  in  some  of  these  older  heaps.  The  Sk'qo  mic  territory  is  particularly 
rich  in  these  evidences  of  a  distant  past.  On  both  shores  of  Burrard 
Inlet,  on  English  Bay,  and  around  False  Creek,  the  remains  of  many  of 
these  ancient  middens  ai'C  to  be  found.  In  some  instances  they  have 
)>een  partially  washed  away  by  the  tides,  owing  to  a  subsidence  in  the 
land  since  the  heaps  were  formed.  In  some  places  the  decaying  stumps 
of  old  cedar  and  fir  trees  of  immense  size  are  seen  embedded  in  the  midden 
mass.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  stumps  are  over  half  a 
millennium  old.  They  are  the  remains  of  what  is  locally  known  as  the 
first  forest.  In  numerous  instances  I  have  found  them  and  the  middens 
overlying  the  glacial  gravels  and  clays  with  no  intervening  mould  or  soil 
between  them,-  while  all  around  in  the  same  vicinity  the  vegetable  mould 
covers  both  the  gravel  and  the  middens  themselves  to  a  depth  of  from 
six  to  twelve  inches.  Indeed  the  presence  of  these  old  camp  sites  can 
often  only  be  discovered  by  examining  the  strata  of  the  banks  facing  the 
tides. 

There  is  a  second  reason  which  leads  me  to  regard  these  older  heaps 
as  pra^-Salishan  formations.  They  are  not  included  by  the  Sk'qo'mic 
among  their  old  camp  sites  in  the  enumeration  of  their  ancient  ok'iciimfiq, 
or  villages.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Hk'qo  mic  traditions  which  indicates 
that  they  were  ever  occupied  by  members  of  the  8k  qo'mic  tribe.  In  my 
own  mind  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  are  centuries  old^r  than 
the  oldest  known  Sk'qo'mic  refuse  heaps  or  camp  sites,  and  were  formed 
by  a  preceding  race.  The  relics  recovei'ed  from  these  ancient  middens 
are  not,  however,  distinguished  in  any  marked  manner  from  those  found 
elsewhere  on  more  modern  sites.  'J'hey  represent  the  usual  specimens 
of  bone  and  stone  weapons  and  utensils,  rough  and  crude  specimens  being 
found  side  by  side  with  finely  wrought  and  polished  ones.  But  if  they 
do  not  dirt'er  in  any  special  manner  from  known  8kqo'mic  specimens 
neither  do  they,   for  the   matter  of  that,    except  in   the  kind  of  stone 
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employed,  from  the  remains  of  ancient  peoples  elsewhere.  Many  stone 
arrow  and  spear  points  have  been  picked  up  on  the  beach  adjacent  to  the 
heaps,  from  which  they  have  been  obviously  washed  by  the  action  of  the 
tides,  which  have  at  some  points  almost  deniolishcd  the  midden  pih^s. 
Jade  or  nephrite  adzes,  axes,  and  chisels  hav(!  also  be<>n  picked  up  in  the 
same  vicinity  ;  and  large  numbers  of  spear  and  arrow  heads  '  in  the 
rough  '  are  unearthed  from  time  to  time.  These  latter  were  apparently 
hoards  or  magazines.  They  can  be  picked  up  on  the  northern  slioie  of 
Stanley  Park  at  low  tide  by  the  score.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  waste  chips  of  the  arrow  maker's  workshop  so  characteristic  of 
some  prehistoric  camp  sites.  They  are  clearly  the  raw  material  of  the 
spear  and  arrow  point  maker,  all  showing  evidence  of  ha\ing  beeti  skilfully 
broken  for  the  purpose  from  water-worn  bouldiM's  of  dark  basalt.  No 
one  could  mistake  their  purpose — their  outlines  are  too  obvious.  In 
form,  material,  and  colour  they  ditfer  radically  from  the  ordinary  pebbles 
and  stones  of  the  beach. 

As  these  old  middens  in  the  Sk  qomic  territory  resemble  in  most  of 
their  features,  except  extent  and  mass,  the  great  middens  of  the  Lower 
Fraser,  I  would  refer  those  who  desire  to  learn  more  of  them  to  my 
paper  on  'Prehistoric  ]\Ian  in  P>ritish  Columbia,'  published  in  the  'Trans 
actions'  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  IbUG,  in  which  I  have  treated 
of  these  niidd(»ns  at  some  length. 

Since  the  Sk'qo'mic  have  C(jnie  under  tlu;  influence  of  the  missionaiifs 
they  hav(^  not  only  buiied  their  dead  in  i)r>per  graveyards,  but  have 
also  gatliered  up  and  interred  in  the  same  })lace  such  remains  of  their 
de;ul  as  could  be  recovered  from  their  former  burial-places.  It  is  dillicult, 
therefore,  to  secure  anatomical  material  from  this  region.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Vancouver  City  authorities  weri;  making  the 
r<iad  which  now  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  penisula  wliieh  constitutes 
Stanley  Park,  they  ojjened  one  of  the  larger  of  the  later  or  Salish 
middens,  utilising  the  material  for  the  road  bed.  A  considei-able  number 
of  skeletons  was  disinterred  from  the  midden  mass  during  the  oiKM-ation, 
the  larger  bones  and  crania  of  which  were  gatluMed  up  and  placed  in 
V)Oxes  which  were  afterw.-irds  hidden  in  the  forest  where  I  discovered 
them  a  few  years  later.  The  ciaiua  had  then  fallen  to  pieces.  A  boxful 
of  these  bones  I  shipped  later  to  the  Dom.  (!eol.  Survey  Museum 
at  Ottawa.  Fnan  the  fact  of  these  bones  being  found  thus  iiduimated 
as  well  as  from  the  reco\'ery  of  a  sk(>leton  in  a  fair  state  of 
]n-esei'vation  in  the  same  heap  by  myself,  it  would  .seem  to  appear  that 
burial  by  inhumation  .sometimes  took  place  in  former  times  even  by  the 
Sk'(][o'mic  themselves,  though  this  was  not  the  prevailing  custom  when 
we  first  came  into  contaet  with  them.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of 
burials  of  this  kind  in  tlit?  triijal  recollection  that  I  could  learn,  the 
traditional  method  of  burial  being  that  already  described  in  my  mortuary 
notes,  and  it  is  (piite  possible  these  burials  in  the  midden  mass  were 
due  to  the  presence  of  some  pestilence  or  e[>id(nrnc  such  as  their  traditions 
speak  of,  and  such  as  we  know  on  gooil  testimony  caused  the  inhumation 
of  a  largo  numljer  of  corpses  in  the  Hammond  midden  on  the  Fra&er 
a  few  generations  ago.  The  tribe  inhal)iting  this  district  was  almo.st 
decimated  by  small-pox.  So  terrible  was  the  .scourge  that  they  abandoned 
theii-  village  site  after  burying  all  their  dead  in  a  big  hole.  In  digging 
the  foundations  of  his  house,  the  rancher  who  now  owns  this  spot  came 
upon  this  pit  of  bones,   and  in  c.msequence  chose  another  site  for  his 
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dwelling.  In  the  traditional  history  of  the  Sk'qo'mic  we  learn  of  some 
terrible  sickness  which  killed  off  whole  villages  and  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  o'kwmndqs.  The  presence  of  these  human  remains  in  the 
midden  in  the  park  may  be  due  to  this  or  some  similar  cause.  No 
relics,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  road 
making,  were  found  with  the  bodies  ;  which  fact  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  had  not  been  buried  in  the  usual  way.  I  have  never  discovered 
or  heard  of  any  mounds  or  tumuli  within  the  territories  of  the 
Sk'qo'mic  such  as  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  T<ower  Fraser  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  such  exisv.  among  them.  Of 
the  old  weapons  or  utensils  the  stone  pestle-hammer  is  the  only  one  now 
found  among  them.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  older  men  using  this 
tool ;  indeed  they  prefer  it  to  our  hannners.  I  once  showed  some  of  the 
younger  men  some  stone  arrov/  and  spear  points.  They  did  not  know 
what  they  were  or  what  they  had  been  used  for.  They  had  a  very 
ingenious  way  of  keeping  their  wedges  from  splitting  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  hammer  when  splitting  cedar  boards,  itc.  They  bound  the 
head  of  the  wedge  in  a  most  skilful  manner  with  a  ring  of  twisted 
fibres  or  split  cedar-root  which  answered  the  same  purpose  and  almost 
as  effectively  as  the  iron  ring  on  our  mallets  and  chisels.  Besides 
wooden  wedges  they  also  used  horn  ones.  Several  of  their  modern  tools 
are  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  ones,  notably  the  steel 
adze  they  employ  in  canoe-making  and  the  women's  salmon  knife. 
Tlie  latter  is  of  the  half-moon  shape,  and  generally  formed  from  a  piece 
of  a  saw,  and  corresponds  in  everything  but  material  to  the  prehistoric 
slate  knives  of  the  midilens. 

There  is  a  point  in  canoe-making  which  the  Sk'qo'mic  share  in  common 
with  the  other  coast  tribes  of  this  region  to  which  I  cannot  recall  that 
any  previous  writer  has  drawn  attention,  but  which  very  aptly  illustrates 
the  skill  and  judgment  displayed  by  our  British  Columbia  Indians  in 
their  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  upon  which  a  few  remarks 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  In  shaping  the  canoe  from  the  solid  log 
the  outlines  marked  out  by  the  ))uilder  are  very  different  from  those 
the  canoe  takes  when  finished.  When  looked  at  from  the  side  just  befor'? 
the  steaming  process  preparatory  to  spreading  the  beam  has  been 
effected  it  is  seen  to  have  distinctly  convex  gunwales  which  rise 
giudually  in  the  centre  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  line  of  the  bow  and 
stern,  while  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  is  correspondingly  concave.  The 
obj(!ct  of  this  is  to  insure  the  gunwales  having  the  proper  sweep  and 
curve  from  bow  to  stern  after  the  spreading  process  has  taken  place, 
and  to  prevent  the  bottom  bellying  out  in  the  centre,  from  the  same 
cause.  The  greater  the  beam  is  spread  the  higher  must  the  gunwales 
rise  at  the  centre,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  concavity  of  the 
bottom.  In  large  canoes  where  the  beam  is  six  or  seven  feet,  and 
the  log  originally  perhaps  less  than  five  feet  through,  to  allow  of 
this  spread  of  two  feet  or  so,  a  very  considerable  convexity  in  the 
gunwales  and  a  proportionate  concavity  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  are 
necessary.  This  spreading  of  the  canoe  is  in  itself  a  very  nice  task, 
calling  for  much  judgment  and  care.  It  is  effected  by  partially  filling 
it  with  water  and  then  dropping  in  heated  stones  till  the  water  is  at 
boiling  heat.  On  the  outside  of  the  canoe,  and  in  close  proximity  to  its 
sides,  fires  are  also  kept  up,  care  being  exercised  that  the  sides  of  the 
canoe  arc  not  burnt  in   the  process.     The  heat  of  the  fires  and   the 
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steaming  and  soaking  give  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  to  the  cedar, 
and  prevent  the  thin  sides  of  the  canoe  fi-om  splitting  or  cracking  under 
the  strain  of  the  spreading.  The  sides  are  kept  apart  and  in  the  proper 
position  by  fixed  narrow  thwaits.  The  native  canoe-lmilder  knows  to  a 
nicety  just  what  convexity  and  concavity  to  allow  respectively  to  the 
sides  and  bottom  in  every  instance,  and  rarely  errs  in  his  calculations. 
Not  every  Indian  is  a  canoe-builder  of  the  first  order,  the  art  requiring 
nice  judgment  and  an  experienced  eye,  and  our  admiration  may  well 
be  excited  by  the  ingenious  method  the  canoe-builders  adopt  in  over- 
coming the  ditliculties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
log.  In  the  hollowing  out  of  the  log  the  canoe-builder  again  shows  his 
skill  and  nice  judgment.  The  thickness  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a 
canoe  is  generally  under  an  inch.  To  the  onlooker  nothing  seems  easi(^r 
than  to  miscalculate  this  thickness,  and  pare  off  too  much  or  too  little 
in  places.  Yet  the  native  canoe-builder  never  does  this,  but  chips  out 
his  canoe  as  uniforndy  as  if  it  had  been  turned  out  of  a  mould,  his  only 
aid  being  his  finger-tips.  He  /n/ils  the  sides  and  bottom  from  time  to 
time  as  he  goes  along  by  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  placing  a  hand  on  each 
side  of  his  work,  liy  this  means  he  can  tell  to  a  nicety  the  exact  thick- 
ness of  the  shell.  The  Sk'qo'mic  have  five  different  canoes,  each  called 
by  a  special  term.  One  at  least  of  these,  the  Chinook  canoe,  is  a 
borrowed  form.  I  cannot  say  if  the  others  originated  with  themselves. 
They  have  of  late  years  added  a  sixth  to  their  number.  This  n(!W  one  is 
a  racing  canoe,  built  on  the  lines  of  our  four-oared  outrigger.  I  saw 
one  of  these  at  the  Mission  across  Burrard  Inlet,  the  b(>autiful,  graceful 
lines  of  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  a  first-class  yacht-builder.  It 
was  hollowed  from  a  cedar  log  in  the  usual  way,  and  outrigged 
like  a  regular  shell,  and  was  altogether  a  splendid  piece  of  nati\e 
workmanship. 

LINGUISTICS. 

The  following  notes  on  the  Innguagcs  of  the  Sk'qo'mic  will  be  the  more  welcome 
inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the  first  serious  attempt,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  learn,  to  give  the  peculiarities  of  the  siru(!ture  of  this  dialect.  While  the 
Hii'iin'mic  [)ossesses  many  of  the  characteristics  common  to  the  S.'ilish  ton^jue,  its 
(liiilectal  ditferences  are  so  nuiny  and  great  as  to  mark  it  oil'  into  a  ili>tinct  class  of 
its  own.  It  shows  resemblance  to  both  the  Alkomr'lKni  dialects  of  the  Lower  Fraser 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  of  tin:  interior  on  the  other,  but  is 
quite  distinct  from  any  of  these,  and  possesses  a  grammatical  formation,  character, 
and  vocabulary  wholly  its  own,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  its  speakers  to  hohl 
extended  converse  with  the  neigiibouring  tribes  without  the  aid  of  the  trade  jargon. 
Tiiough  my  studies  of  this  tongue  have  extended  more  or  less  over  the  whole  peiiod 
of  my  residence  in  these  parts,  it  is  only  during  the  past  year  that  I  have  given  anv- 
thing  like  connected  thought  to  the  work.  Ilaving  found  an  intelligent  helper  this', 
spring  in  ray  studies  in  the  person  of  a  half-breed  nanied  Annie  Carrasco,  1  have 
taken  advantage  of  her  assistance  to  gather  a  fairly  extensive  list  of  phni.ses  and 
sentences  illustrative  of  the  laws  and  structure  of  the  languiige.  From  these  and 
from  the  story  of  the  Small Ktl,  which  I  have  written  in  the  original  Skqo'mic,  a  fair 
knowledge  of  this  dialect  may  now,  with  the  aid  of  my  notes,  be  obtaineii. 

My  method  of  working  was  to  supplement  the  services  of  Mrs.  Carrasco  with 
tho.se  of  one  or  more  full-blooded  Sk'(iO'raic.  These  were  generally  a  woman  named 
Annie  Rivers  and  Chief  Thomas  of  Kuk'aif>  s.  My  notes,  therebjre,  will,  f  trust,  be 
free  from  those  errors  which  sometimes  creep  into  our  studies  of  the  native  tongues 
when  only  the  services  of  half-breeds,  with  limited  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  are  employed.  There  are  many  ways  of  expressing  the  sami;  thoughts 
and  ideas  in  SkqO'mic  as  in  other  tor gue.s.  1  have,  however,  in  my  gramiTiar  notes 
sought  to  record  at  all  times  the  correct  or  '  classic '  forms.     CoUoquialisuis  and 
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'  sl!ui<joy' phrases  are  quite  common,  and  these  are  active  factors  of  chanp;e  in  the 
Sk"q6'mic  language  as  in  otliers.  (Jliief  'I'hnmas  and  others  of  tlie  older  men  informed 
me  that  the  languiige  had  changed  considerably  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  that 
every  generation  of  si>eiikers  brought  in  new  plirases  and  expressions,  some  of  which 
die  out  and  are  forgotten,  while  others  are  perpetuated  and  in  time  become  '  ( lassie* 
or  correct  forms  of  speech.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  precisely  the  same  laws 
prevail  in  the  speech  of  barbarous,  unlettered  peoples  like  the  Sk'qo'mic  as  in  the 
Imguage  of  cultivated  and  literary  stocks. 
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rilONETICS. 
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The  vowel  sounds  in  Sk  qn'mic  are  even  more  indeterminate  than  in  the 
N'tlaka'paniu<2.  The  long  vowels  are  in  this  respect  more  at  fault  than  the  short 
ones  :  P  and  oi  final  I  found  ])articularly  troublesome,  and  at  first  I  was  constantly 
changing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  no  two  Indians  uttering  them  exactly  alike.  A 
similar  trouble  is  found  in  dealing  with  an  and  o.  So  marked  is  this  characteristic 
of  the  Sk-qn'mic  vowel  that  the  vocabularies  of  different  collectors  would  be  found  to 
agree  but  rarely,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  might  work. 


CONSOXAKTS. 

fas  in  English.  Throughout  my  studies  of  the  Sk-q'^iic  tongue  T  have  been 
unable  to  detect  the  corresponding  sonant  ^^.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat 
sonants,  as  distinct  from  surds,  are  altogether  wanting  in  Sk(|n'mic.  In  looking 
through  my  collection  of  terms  I  find  but  one  single  example  of  g-,  and  that  the 
harsh  form,  which  at  best  is  only  a  surd-sonant;  no  h  at  all  and  no  true  z,  though  I 
have  sometimes  written  this  sonant ;  and  in  looking  over  the  short  vccabulary  of  the 
Sk-qo'mic  tongue  given  in  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  in  the  Sixth  Report,  on  the 
N.W.  Tribes  of  Canada,  by  Dr.  Boas,  I  find  that  it  does  not  contain  a  single  term 
with  a  sonant  in  it. 

k,  as  in  English. 

k",  approximately  like  the  final  Z-  in  the  word  Jiicn,  uttered  forcibly. 

g-,  rare.     In  sound  it  differs  little  from  k\ 

q,  as  in  the  Uerman  cJi  in  Bach. 

Q,  approximately  like  our  7i'h,  but  with  more  force. 

n,  as  in  German  cJi  in  ic/i. 

h.  y,  w,  ra,  n,  1,  s,  as  in  English  ;  p  sometimes  as  in  English,  somotimcs  with  a 
suspicion  of  the  corresponding  sonant  about  it;  a  quality  of  sound  impossible  to 
render  by  any  written  symbol ;  c  as  in  Engli.sh  nh  ;  tc  as  in  English  c/i  in  the  word 
diurch ;  ts,  tz,  as  uttered  in  English  ;  tl  an  explosive  1  approximately  like  the  Welsh 
11  ;  si  somewhat  as  in  English,  but  easily  mistaken  for  tl  as  uttered  by  some  natives; 
kl  as  in  English  ;  9  as  in  English  th,  as  in  the  word  thin.  In  uttering  .9  some  of  the 
natives  show  a  tendency  to  convert  it  into  ts,  these  two  sounds  being  practically 
interchangeable  in  Sk-qo'mic.  The  ciiaracter  of  the  consonants  is  not  nearly  so 
indeterminate  as  the  vowels.  The  commcnest  interchanges  are: — k-,  k  ;  k',  q  ;  q,  Q  ; 
g.  II  ;  n,  h.  To  mark  the  hiatus  which  occurs  in  certain  words  I  have  employed  the 
aposirop'i^ic  sign;  as  ts'qaints  =  sap  ■ 

Accent  and  Tone. 

Accentuation  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Sk-q6'mic.  Every  word  that  contains 
more  than  one  syllable  has,  according  to  its  length,  one  or  more  accented  syllables. 
The  importance  of  the  accent  is  seen  in  such  words  j»s  liave  a  common  form  or  sound 
but  dillereut  meaning.     For  example,  the  word  sk-o'mai  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
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syllaMe  sip^nifies  '  hair,'  but  witii  the  accent  on  tlie  final  syllable,  sa  sk-umai',  it  means 
'dog.'  It  seems  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  the  position  of  the 
accent.  In  words  of  twf)  syllables  tiie  accent  is  ])crhai)s  ofti'iior  placccl  uix^n  llie 
fornKU"  than  upon  the  latter  .s\  liable;  b\it.  the  exceptions  to  this  usage  are  .so  many 
that  it  hardly  constitutes  a  rule.  Speaking  generally,  the  place  of  the  accent  may  be 
said  to  dc[)end  upon  tlie  cnmjiosition  of  the  word.  If  the  word  be  composed  of 
different  radicals  having  s])Pciai  or  independent signiticati,)n,  then  the  accent  will  be 
found  on  the  most  important  element  or  radical  in  the  synthesis  ;  as  silKntlanaio'tl  = 
girls,  where  the  accented  syllable  signides  'youth,'  the  idea  to  be  brought  out  in  the 
compound.  If  we  want  to  say  'women'  instead  of  'girls'  this  final  syllable  is 
wanting,  and  the  accent  falls  on  the  second  .syllable;  as  stlKntla'nai.  Ihit  tiiero 
are  many  lixceptions  to  this  rule  also,  for  in  the  compounds  sfia-tci'ca  =  step-mot  her 
and  sfia-ma'n  =  stf'])-falher  we  have  the  accent  on  'mother'  and  'fnthcr'  respectively, 
and  not.  as  by  the  rule  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  on  the  first  .syllable  Kriti-  =  step, as 
in  Entrlish.  An  analysis  of  the  uoO  words,  more  or  less,  of  my  vocabulary  of  the 
Sk'qn'mic  seems  to  show  also  that  .syllables  couta'wing  a  long  vowel  oftener  take  the 
accent  than  .syllables  containing  a  short  vowel ;  but  whether  this  isa  mere  coincidence 
or  due  to  the  superior  importance  of  the  syllable  in  ijuestion  I  am  unable  to 
determine. 

TONR. 

In  monosyllabic  terms  a  tonic  accent  is  at  times  plainly  discernible.  It  resembles 
one  of  the  rising  tones  in  Chinese  Fatlu;r  Mori(^e  has  ])ointed  out  the  same 
jicculiarity  in  several  of  the  dialects  of  the  Dene.  There,  however,  the  finiction  of 
tone  is  the  same  as  in  Chinese  and  niarks  a  ditference  of  meaning  in  words  of  tlie 
same  form  and  sound;  but  in  Sk-qn'mic  tliis  is  not  so.  What  purpose  this  tonic 
accent  subserves  in  the  8k-qo'mic  dialect  is  not  at  present  clear  to  me. 
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The  Sk'qAmic  contains  no  true  plural :  its  place  is  supplied  byadistributive  formed 
as  in  N'tlaka'pamuy  by  amplificathm  of  the  stem,  either  by  reduiilication,  epentlie.sis, 
or  dia;resis.  lU'duplication  in  the  Skxio'mic  is  not  so  strong  a  ft^aiure  as  in 
N'tlaka'pamuQ,  e[>('nihe."-is  and  dia;resis  occurring  oftener.  The  plurals  of  both  nouns 
and  adjectives  are  formed  in  this  wav  :  as — 


horse 

si'kai'u. 

horses 

sf'ktKkai'u. 

liouse 

lain. 

houses 

IfOliVm. 

dog 

sk'uinai . 

dogs 

sk-iiinkumai'. 

mountain 

sma'net. 

mountains 

smKma'iict. 

hill 

stce'tloS. 

hills 

stcetltce'llOs. 

grandparent 

Pela. 

grandparents 

sil.sc'l. 

graudcluld 

e'nmts. 

grandchildren 

unie'muts. 

old  man 

stlraot. 

old  men 

stltlmot. 

youngest  Csing 

) 

saut. 

youngest  (plur 

) 

sKsaut. 

bad  (sing  ) 

kai. 

bad  (plur.) 

kai'akai. 

beautiful  (sing 

) 

nEtce'm. 

beautiful  (plur 

.) 

nKtcnatco'm. 

term  of  relations 

hip 

term    of    relation- 

(sing.) 

k  fie' was. 

ship  (plur.) 

skinkfiowas. 

her  or  him 

niKiiill. 

them 

mioui;ni'tl. 

It  is  observable  that  the  vowel  in  the  reduplicatiid  syllable  is  invariably  shortened 
if  long  in  tlie  singular  form.  This  is  a  very  constant  rule  in  Skcio'mic  We  find 
the  verb  stem  is  also  sonictimes  amplified  by  reduplication,  though  not  in  any 
instance  with  whicii  I  am  familiar,  for  the  purpo.se  of  expressing  number  the  re- 
duplicated forms  being  found  in  the  singular  as  well  as  in  the  plural,  thus  xqai'm/ai, 
to  laugh  tcetcEin,  to  swim  ;  liokut,  to  strike;  tl.KtlF.m,  to  rain  ;  plpld'fotJ,  to  hunt; 
^;.?-^rt.f.  to  do,  to  make.  Here  the  function  of  the  reduplication  is  clearly  to  mark 
repetition  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verbal  stem,  and  in  this  respect  it  a'Teea 
with  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ. 

But  besides  the  aliove  functions  it  has  also  an  augmentative  use  ;  thus,  Uutliim  = 
cold,  but  f  sot  so' t  lit  m  =  vary  co\(i\  /*/r7'«rm'  =  a  clitf,  but  stilfil'i/ah^n  very  high  elilf. 
I  find  that  the  numerals  two  and  ten  undergo  modilication  in  certain  phrases". 
For  example  in  the  sentence  '  I  liave  ten  horse.-,'  oj)Kn  =  tan  is  thus  uioditied  v't')j)nn\ 
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but  in  the  scntoncn  '  T  have  ton  hoiisps,'  tlie  nnmenil  t.-ikcs  tlie  common  form  o'pyn. 
It  is  the  s.ime  wiiii  two  =  d'ii/>,<<,  which  is  amplitiod  in  tin;  same  way  by  liio  it^dnpiica- 
tion  of  tlie  initial  vowel.  I  could  not  learn  that  this  inoditication  took  place  with 
other  than  the  word  horses,  though  it  is  possible  my  informant's  memory  may  hnve 
l)een  at  fault.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  these  modified  forms  are  not  commonly 
used. 

INSTRUMENTAL  NOUNS. 

Wc  find  the  same  suffix  -#k«  employed  in  the  Sk-qn'mif  to  mark  instrumentality 
as  in  the  N'tlaka'^jamuQ,  though  not  alwa3's  applied  to  corresponding  expressions ; 
thus  — 


tla'tc-/K«,  knife,  i  e.,  cutting  thing. 
pa'tG-/F«,  needle,  i.e.,  piercing  thing. 
t\i'tr,-ti-:)i,  saw. 
Qi''itc-//;rt,  salmon-knife. 
tea' msu-fK II.,  matting  nei;dle. 
Qok'o'ls-/K«,  herb  or  root  basket. 
tsr-'is'/Avt,  horn. 
nukwiye'utl-/^A;rt,  ashe.s. 
lm'm-/».'/i,  a  covering. 
H(\o'ui' -th/i,  medicine-man. 


tlKk(iai'ts-^KW,  platter. 
f^v'-fKii,  basket.. 
nii((yi'm-^w«.,  t)elt. 
n"kii'p-/K«,  door. 
t.-etsipt-'tb/KM,  nest. 
k'wC''[;k--//;w,  fur. 
c u pa' 1  !•;-)'««,  iron. 
nuknr'tcini-//'.7(,  voice, 
tzu'iiik'-f /■;//,  scissors. 
tiuin' D-tKii,  arm. 


These  terms  are  very  ijiteresting  and  instructive,  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
method  of  noun  formation  which  is  extremely  simple  in  Sk'<|o'mic. 


AGENT  NOUNS. 

These  nouns  are  difTerently  formed  from  the  corresnonding  class  in  the  N'tlaka'- 
pamuQ,  which  takes  a  sutlix  in  -utl.  Here  we  find  the  particle  prefixed  and  quite 
different  in  form  ;  as— 

from  koiiac,  to  shoot 
„      pia'totl  or  pipia'totl,   to  Imnt 


nuqskoi'lEc,  a  shooter, 
nuqspipi'atotl,  a  hunter, 
nuqstKkw'tin'p,  a  digger, 
nuqlzc'tzap,  a  worker, 
nuqte'tcEm,  a  swimmer, 
nuqska'tzut,  a  runner, 
niuishi'hl,  a  singer, 
urujsqHi'aqai,  a  laugher, 
nuqca'm,  a  crier, 
nuqsme'tla,  a  dancer, 


tKkwu'n'p,  to  dig 
tze'tzap,  to  work 
te'tcKm,  to  swim 
skatzut,  to  run 
slu'lo,  to  sing 
sqai'aqai,  to  laugli 
liam,  to  cry 
me'tla,  to  dance 


COMPOUND    NOUNS. 

While  there  are  numerous  instances  of  compound  terms  in  the  Skqo'mic  vocabu- 
lary, the  composite  connotive  noun  is  not  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  language. 
An  analysis  of  my  collection  of  words  shows  that  a  preponderating  number  of  them 
are  of  the  simple,  denotivc  class  of  monosyllabic  or  dissyllabic  form.  Incorporation 
or  polysyntheticism  scarcely  Hnds  a  place  in  Sk-qo'mic,  the  compound  forms  partak- 
ing rather  of  the  character  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  compound  terms  in  English  than 
the  ponderous  syntheses  of  the  Den6  and  Algonkin.  The  new  compound  term 
employed  by  the  Sk'qo'mic  to  express  the  idea  of  a  garden  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
formation  of  their  composite  terms.  Formerly  they  had  no  gardens  of  their  own, 
and  so  had  to  coin  a  word  when  they  took  up  hori  iculture.  This  terra  is  tiE-pEn- 
via'i,  which  is  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  independent  monosyllabic 
radicals  which  signify  respectivel}'  '  where  '  '  get,'  '  fruit '  or  '  vegetables,'  and  the 
whole  thus  means  '  the  place  where  one  gets  fruit  or  vegetables.' 

Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  terms  employed  to  express  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  where  we  have  the  same  simple  juxtaposition  of  independent  radicals.  The 
analysis  of  the  composite  terms  in  Skqo'mic  is,  therefore,  relatively  an  easy  task.  For 
esamTple,  the  vford  sentlqui/ato,  meaning  'thumb,'  is  thus  resolved:  sentl  =  first  or 
oldest;  qO  =  finger;  yatc  =  the  composite  form  for  'hand.'  This  last  element  is 
necessary  in  the  synthesis  to  distinguish  the  word  from  'big-toe,'  wliich  would  be  thus 
wri'.ten,  sentl-qo-cin,  cin  signifying  'foot.'  And  so  with  the  word  for  '  little  finger," 
saut-qu-ijato,  where  saut  =  'youngest '  or  'last.'     Again,  the  word  expressive  of  the 
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iidisc  m.'iili' by  people  talking,  wliicli  !■»  smV -usiit.  is  lliii.s  ifMilst'<i  into  two  iinlr. 
))(>nd('t)t  ra'licals:  .■.•/z^?'  =  'naini''  (ir  'word,'  and  nsnf  =  '  noj.-c  '  or  'smiiid,'  Compare 
with  this  the  wnrd  tci'diixiit,  which  niciins  'noise'  as  niinlo  by  children  playing 
lugother      Numerous  other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  vocabulary. 

Gi:ni)i;i?. 

(Irammatical  gender  is  not  entirely  wanting  in  the  Sk'ijn  niin  as  amongst  the 
N'tlaka'paiiniQ.  Tlie  artit^le  and  the  j)ersonal  |ironoun  of  the  thiid  j'erson  singuhir 
(whicli,  strictly  speaking,  is  rathi'r  a  demonstrative  than  a  true  pronoun)  and  the 
posses>ive  pronoun  ot'  the  tirst  i)ersoii  singular  have  di>.tiiiet  masculine  and  feniinitm 
forms,  'riiiis  //•;,  '  a '  or  •  the  '  (  niasc.),  II h,  ■  a  '  or  '  tlu' '  (^feni.) ;  fiii  or  fr,  '  he  ; '  a  lli, 
'she;'  fEii.  'my'  (masc);  ///•//,  •my'  (I'cni).  Tiiese  |)ossessives.  moiiosjllabic 
though  fhey  tie.  arc  comjiound  forms  derived  from  the  arficks  -/•/■:  and  ///•;  and  n,  the 
characteristic  element  of  the  tirst  jiersoiial  pronoun.  It  is  the  same  'n  or  /■.//  -  '  my,' 
as  we  find  in  N'tlaka'pamuii,  and  which  appears  so  consiantly  in  the  irregular  verbal 


Salisli    dialects. 


The  usace  of  ijiese 
As  yen<ler  is  w.-mting 


forms  of  the  first   i)erson   singular  in   all   our 
jironouns  is  interesting.     The  function  of  gender  i-^  peculiar 

to  the  Sk-(io'mic  substantive,  there  can  be  no  agreement  between  the  jxisso.sive  and 
the  thing  possessed,  as  in  t  he  classic  tonirues.  The  gender  of  tlie  i)ronoun  in  any 
given  sentence  depciuls  entirely  upon  the  sex  of  the  sjieaker.  A  woman  niu->t 
always  .say  ^//■■w,  and  a  man //•;//  Thus, /// «  Ifim,  'my  house.'  by  the  woman,  and 
th-.ii  lam  by  the  man.  This  is  the  general  usage  of  tiie  two  forms,  i^vtii  in  such 
instances  as  when  the  speaker  uses  terms  whic-h  arc  applied  exclusively  to  males  or 
females,  such  as  '  husband.' '  wife,' '  father,' '  mother,'  'brother,'  'sister,'  &c.,  where 
the  distinct  form  gives  a  kind  of  gender  to  the  word,  the  possessive  does  not  agree 
in  gender  with  the  substantive,  as  might,  <'n  the  amdogy  of  classic  usage,  be  ex- 
liccted.  It  woidd  be  impossible  for  a  nian  to  say  '  IIeii  tcfiwa't;.'  'my  wife,'  (.r  a 
woman  to  say  •ti:i>  sko'.'  '  my  husband  ;  '  the  combination  would  be  ridiculous.  There 
is,  however,  an  interesting  exception  to  this  geneial  rule.  Whenever  a  general  term 
expressive  alike  of  'male'  and  'female'  is  empiloyed,  then  both  men  and  women 
piace  tliii  befori!  the  wor<l  when  they  are  speaking  of  a  fenuile,  and  ti-.n  when  thev 
are  referring  to  a  male,  thus:  //;.;//  vikii,  "my  daughter.'  and  fhii  niioi,  '  my  son,' 
the  functicm  of  the  possi'ssive  here  being  to  give  the  getnler  t(j  the  noun. 

The  functitm  of  the  article  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  fironoun,  the  form 
om]ilo_ved  in  anv  given  expression  dejjending  in  no  way  upon  the  sex  of  tlie  speaker. 
It  i-onforuis  rather  to  classic  u>agc.  and  its  .irender  is   •governed'   l)y  the  render  of 
the  noun  it  is  (pialifyimr.      I^ui,  as  I  have  already  stated,  as  there  is  no  gramnuitical 
gender  of  the  noun  in  Skqo'mic,  the  division  into  masculine  and  feniinir.e    i'lms  is 
rat),er  a  mental  than  a  formal  process.     (Jf  neuter  forms  there  are  none,  the  distinc- 
tion bein.tr  inipo>sii)le  to  the  Indinn  mind.     In  his  conception  cvimj-  object  in  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  is  a  sentient  t>eing,  ])os>essing  a  character  and  individuality 
of  its  own,  and  has  therefore  male  (u-  female  attributes.     Tiie  .Sk'fjo'niic  child  hams 
to  distinguish  in  his  mind  masculine  '  ideas '  fiom   feminine  i  m-s   just  in   the  same 
luu'onscious  way  as  he  learns  his  mother's  tongue,  and  in  ordiiuiry  discourse  h;is  no 
more  trouble   ox-er   his   article   than   a    Fretich   child   has   o\(  r   his.     Indeed,  in  the 
matter  of  concord  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  Sk  qo'ndc  and  Kiench  closelv  agrees, 
but  in  JSk'fio'mii;  the  article  lias  u>ages   jieciiliar  to  the  language,    beintr    u-ed   in  a 
variety  of  wa.\s  unfamiliar  to   us  in    the   l''rench.     I'or  example  we  find    it  in  such 
senteiices  as  the  foUowint;: :  'mtltK  Harry,'  'it  is   Harry;'  'netl   tli';   Mary,'  'it   is 
Maiy."     It  is  also  employed  wiih  the  personal  pronouns  in  cenain  expressions  where 
it  seems  to  have  a  ])repositional  force,  thus  :  '  hauq  mekaiu!   haua  th:  uns  .' '  (or  tK 
nns,  according  as  the  '  me'  is  male  or  female),  '  Will  yon  nf)t  come  n-ii/i  me  .' '  and 
also  with  I  bo  personal  and  possessive  pronoutis  generally  (see  under  '  Pronouns  ').     It 
is  alsf)  iiivariablv  placed  before  profier  and   ujbal  names',  clo.sely   resembling  in  this 
respect  in  foim  and  function  the  usage  of  the  article  in   Polynesian.     Besides  those 
grammatical   di>tinctions   of   pronominal    ;iiid  demonstiative   gender    we    find    the 
ordinary   distinctions   of   separate    words    to    denote    male    and    female    obiects. 
thus.— 


sue  ka,  man ; 
siiekao'tl,  bov 


sue'wolo's 


youth 


ima,  father 
k 


m 


se  s;»e,  uncle 


stla'nai.  woman  ; 
stlanaio'tl,  pirl  ; 
k'a'mai,  maiden 
ti'i'oa.  mot  Iter ; 
t'/u'ata,  aunt. 


r 


\m 
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In  animal  terms  T  co\il(l  not  find  tliis  Ui>titi<;tion.  Wlien  sprakinpf  of  animals,  if 
it  i.i  n»!cessiiry  to  (listiniiiiisli  si;x,  it  is  dontj  Vn'  jjla'.inir  irw/'litied  forms  of  the  terms 
for  •  man  '  and  '  woman'  before  or  after  tiie  cia^s  word,  ihrj«  :  _ 

sn('avv("''ka  sl<iimai'.  dog  Hi]a'il':nai  sk'umai',  })itch. 

sQrcen  Hur-awr-'ka,  doer  H'v<'-',-<?n  stlaMt-nai,  doe. 

In  this  respect  the  Skcio'mic  apreos  closely  with  the  N'tIaka'[»amiiQ.  In  both 
diaU-cts  it  is  o^>^crvahlo  tiiat  llie  modification  of  t\ii:  fjiialifyirK  word,  thoufjh  an 
amplilication  of  it,  dill" "s  from  that  which  marki^  th<;  i»liiral,  I  he  reason  of  the  redu- 
plication here  is  not  c'ear.  Tiiere  are  a  few  terniK  UM-d  of  mah;  and  female  alike 
without  distinction  of  form  in  the  use  of  which,  if  therfc  it*  a  p<jssihility  of  ambiguity, 
the  pronominal  forms  tai  and  d'tii  are  added,  thus  : — 

sttVi'tl,  child.  wft'nim,  orphan. 

sia'atKn,  widow  (fi'tli).  fcl'ya,  lover. 

„         widower  (tai). 

Cask. 

The  Skqo'mic  noun  agrees  liero  with  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ,  anfl  ordinarily  under- 
goes no  moditication  for  case.  In  certain  expn-«.»ion«  modified  forms  of  the 
inflectional  personal  pronouns  are  added  to  a  word  to  mark  fXisse^sion  or  ownership, 
as  in  the  N'tlaka'pamuy,  thus  :  — 

ti;n,  tlKn,  or  'n-lam,  my  house:  lam-tcit,  our  house; 
tH  lam  or  K-lam,  thy  hou.>-e  :  liim-yap,  your  house  ; 
(tli)  lam-s,  his  house  ;  (tK)  lam-i«-wt''t,  their  house. 

There  is  a  very  close  reseinblaiicc  here  to  the  N'tlaka'iiamuQ.  thoufrh  some  of  the 
pronominal  elements  dilfer  and  the  '  present "  and  'at>M.-nt  '  furms  of  the  pi'onoun  are 
wantin'jf  in  the  Sk-qo'mic. 

The  object  noun  wden  not  the  name  of  a  jjarl  oi  the  b.ody  is  invariably  distinct 
from  the  verb,  and  undergoes  no  modification  wljatc-ver,  and  commonly  follows  the 
verb  as  in  English,  thus  : — 

nio-qoi'-nuq-uas  tion  skumai'.  '  he  killed  rny  dog;  ' 
no'wet  yu'itl,  'they  are  making  a  fire;' 
me'ska  tKii  ya'siauk',  '  give  me  my  hat; ' 
nE-hoi-nuq-nas  tEn  liim,  'he  \iiis  completed  my  house.' 

When,  however,  the  object  affected  by  the  verbal  action  is  a  personal  pronoun 
other  than  the  third  persons,  or  is  a  noun  descriptive  of  a  part  of  the  speakers  l»ody, 
then  the  object  suffers  modification,  and  is  itjcori-'yntted  in  the  vcrhal  synthesis. 
But  this  incorporation  is  of  a  much  looser  charac'er  than  in  the  typical  incorporativo 
tongues  or  even  in  the  kindred  dialect  of  the  N'flaka'pamuo.  In  the  latter  the 
incorporated  object,  both  noun  and  [)ronouii.  is  pl;i<-ed  Uifween  tlie  stem  of  the  verb 
and  the  pers3r:al  inflection.  In  Sk'qo'uiic  the  verb  stem  and  suhject  jironoun  are 
always  found  together,  and  the  object,  whether  in.ua  or  pronoun,  is  addeil  to  these 
terminally  as  a  suiUx,  thus  : — 

Noun  Objkct. 

tcin-sa'k--  aiyan,  I  hurt  my  ear;  tcin-sa'kv/;/?.       I  hurt  my  foot 

tcin-sa'k"w'5.s.  ,,  , 

tcin-sa'k  tjtito  „  , 

toin-sa'ka^s  „  , 

tcin-sa'k  -rtff'tf  ,, 

tcin-sa'k-r//.'*  ,,  ,, 

tcin-sakaAfirt  ,,  „ 


face 

t(nn-sa'k  -////(T/Aa 

»» 

neck  (side) 

hand 

tcin-sa'k--///'/*Aj» 

tf 

»» 

chest 

nose 

tcin-sa.'k'-*ai 

(1 

99 

elbow 

forehead 

tcin-sa'k-wA 

head 

mouth 

tcin-sa'k'-y//-^<//c 

>» 

linger 

arm 

1 


11 


Pronoun  Ob.jb<t. 


tcin-tie-.vfT/'mi,  I  love  thee. 

U  in -tMt-Ke' wit,  I  love  you. 

'n-tles  tai  or  tE  mEnl'tl,  T  love  him. 

'n-tles  a'tli  or  a'tli  mEni'tl  I  love  her. 

'n-tles  itsi  mEnRni'tl,  I  love  them. 

tc[t-r\v-stu  wi,  we  love  thee. 


icAt-iU-fi'/trif,  we  love  you. 
tcit-tle'H-/r^if,  we  love  them, 
tcit-tles  tai  or  tE  mEni'tl,  we  love  him. 
t/:'it-tles  a'tli  or  a'tli  mEni'tl,  we  love  her. 
(nK-)t  !*'-«/*/ V.  he  loves  me. 
^•/7Y-fi<-'s-'ur/i,  he  loves  thee. 
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f  animals,  if 
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Q.  In  both 
1,  thoufj^h  an 
of  the  ri'du- 
ffniale  alike 
f  ariibiguity, 


larily  nndor- 
n'Mis  of  the 
r  ownership, 


some  of  the 
!  pi'oiiouu  are 

ably  (listinet 
y  follows  the 


)na]  pronoun 
faker  s  body, 
al  synthesis, 
incorporativo 
le  latter  the 
,  of  tiie  verb 
pronoun  are 
kleil  to  these 


It 

ck  (side) 

est 

bow 

ad 

ger 


love  him. 
(ve  love  her. 


trap-tlr-.v/y,  you  love  iw 
tvnp-lU'-xtrimutl,  you  love  us. 
tlc-.vY.«-//.v-("'tsl-\vet,  they  love  niP. 
^•a'yy-uiVlle'stum,  they  luvc  you. 


^r///»-rii1-tle's-tuni,  he  loves  ymj. 
(,ni:-)''''in*f '<"'*•  'i<'  loves  thetn  all. 
Oii;-)tle's/'.v  (fai),  he  loves  iuni. 
tcuii-tle'-.vC.«,  thou  lovest  nie. 
tcuij-tle-.v//;'/«(/)'/,  Ihou  lovest  us, 

'i"he  Sk'qAniie,  in  ooinmon  with  most  of  our  native  tonu'ues,  is  rich  in  synonvms 
and  synonymous  eKpressions.  Nearly  everyone  of  the  above  pronominal  e.\pressiona 
can  be  otherwise  rendered.     I  append  a  few  of  these  ;  - 

'n-tles-tcap,  I  love  you  ;  or,  aijain.  tcin-tletcap,  1  love  you  : 
wut-tlcsas,  he  loves  me;  tciic|-u,"i.tlr'  stum  ti:  etsi-wc't,  they  love  thee 
th-.'tii'ini-ican-wit,  1  love  you  ;  tlr.--tcan-wct,  I  lose  thei-. 
tum-tle-ctsi-tJK-iiemutl,  tlu'y  lovi-  us. 

It  will  be  oliserved  that  when  the  objt-ft  is  in  the  third  person  no  incorporation 
takes  place.  This  is  the  same  as  in  the  N'tlak;i'pamuy  and  ot  Iht  dialects.  This  is 
due  to  tlm  fact  that  the  personal  jiriwiouns  for  this  person  are  yet  scarcely  ditleren- 
tiated  from  the  demonstratives  from  whicli  they  are  derived.  This  is  plaiidy  seen 
in  the  ab»ence  of  a  distinct  and  independent  subject  pronomi  lor  the  third  person  in 
the  pronominal  inflections  of  the  verbs.  The  Salish  dia.ecis  ;ire  ju't  !\t  tliat  sta'^e 
(jf  development  when  die  fnrm;iliun  of  distinct  pronominal  forms  for  the  third  f)erson 
takes  place.  The  N'llaka'panuuj  has  a  partially  developed  subject-pronoun  for  its 
tninsitive  verbs,  and  is  thus  a  sta;^'(!  in  advance  f>f  the  Sk  (lo'mic,  but  neither  has 
flist  inct  forms  forthe  tlurd  person  for  {hertr/iuiu  xi/hsfiDifinnii  orfor  intransitive;  verbs. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  incorporativo  nouns  that  tlie  synthetic  forms  diller 
less  from  the  independent  forms  in  the  Sk'(]o'mic  than  in  N'tlaka'pamuci,  and  this 
holds  good  of  all  the  nouns.  A  few  are  derived  from  dilferent  roots,  which  it  is 
interi^sting  to  note  are  often  those  which  belong  to  inilependent  forms  in  othi-rs  of 
ttie  Salish  dialects.  The  !Sk(io'mic  incorporatis'e  noun  is  generally  an  attenuated 
form  of  the  independent  noun.  !t  is  interesting  to  note  th;i,t  in  the  'face'  synthesis 
we  have  the  root  as  it  aiJjiears  in  the  N'llaka'pamuQ  comjiound.  It  is  only  in  com- 
fiounds  that  this  radical  apjieara  in  Sk'(iA'mic,  and  the  same  may  be  .said  of  many 
others.  .As  I  otjserved  in  my  remarks  on  N"rlaka'|jaiiuuj,  this  jirefiirencf!  for  one 
synonymous  form  overanotht^r  in  the  various  divisions  is  (uie  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  lexicographical  dissimilarity  in  the  Salish  dialects  if  we  (compare,  for  example, 
the  words  for  '  house'  in  8k"(|o'inic  and  N'tlaka'pamiiQ,  we  linfl  the  voc^abulary  form 
in  the  former  is  lam,  and  in  the  latter  tcl'tfu},  of  whicli  the  essential  root  is  ti'm.  I 
cannot  say  if  lam  appears  in  any  form  in  N'tlaka'pamuy,  but  tfiQ  certainly  does  in 
various  compounds  in  Sk  qo'mic,  thus  rnakinu:  it  [jcrfectly  clear  that  this  is  one  of 
the  primitive  Salish  roots  expres-^ive  of  '  house.'  Thus,  we  have  it  as  the  snfhx  in 
the  class  numerals  when  counting  houses:  Komp-fiiQ,  'two  houses':  traiiai/-t(\Q, 
'  three  houses.'  \'c. ;  also  in  the  compound  >igni tying'  potlatch-house,' tla'anukau///'<3. 
Again,  a  house  with  carving  in  or  u{)on  it  is  called  stcnVT/y.  It  is  seen  also  in  the 
fom[iound  for  window  and  other  words.  I  havedwelt  upon  this  point  rath(>r  because 
it  confirms  my  contention  that  the  only  way  to  institute  c-,ompariso"s  in  .Vmerican 
tongues  is  by  the  resolution  of  compound  terms  into  their  cons;ituent  primitive 
radicals.  Till  this  is  done  we  can  never  know  what  tongues  are  really  related  and 
what  are  not. 

PRONOrNS. 
The  independent  personal  pronouns  are  : 


uns,  r  ; 
tK  nil.  thou, 
tai,  he. 
a'tli,  Aw. 


ne'mutl.  we. 
nu'yap.  you. 
tsi  or  e'-tsi,  they. 


All  of  these   maybe  used  objectively  as  well  as  suVjjectively.     There  is  another 
form  for  the  third  persons.     I  have  founrl  it  onl}-  as  an  objective,  thus  : — 

Tk  menl'tl,  he;  ,1'tli  raEni'tl,  she  ;  etsi   niEnEni'tl,  them.     Besides  these  there  i.s 
an  -absent'  form,  thus: — 

Kua.  he;  Q"tla,  she.     These  latter  forms  appear  in  aur.h  sentences  as  the  follow- 

\n^  :  u'tlii  nOa  Kn/iii'i  natt:  nutiii'lfiQ.     '  She  is  ill  at  the  hospital,  (jr. sick-house.'    Tliis 
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is  not  a  common  form,  and  thft  r('i,'iiljir  inotlioil  of  marking  tlio  absence  of  the  third 
person  is  by  prolixin^,'  tlic  particle  iik  (see  below). 


Po.«<SK.SSl  V I J    PUON  OUN  8. 


C  t  i;-n  (masc).  t'e-n  (fern.),  my. 
Singular  \  tK,  tliy. 

I  t  K  .  .  .  -s,  his  or  hers. 


Plural  s  ti: 
I  t  IJ 


-tfit,  our. 
-yap,  your. 
-Hwct,  tlic'ir. 


The  distinction  in  the  possessive,  markiri'^  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  object 
seen  in  N'tlaka'paiiuKj,  is  wanting''  in  the  Sk'(|n'inic.  In  the  latter  diiilect  tlicro  is  but 
tht  one  eoiuindii  fortn,  l>ut  it  possesscis  a  iiiasculitK!  and  a  fmninirie  for  the  first  i)ers()n 
singular,  which  is  unknown  in  N'tlaka'pamuQ.  'J'lie  function  of  this  gender  I  have 
already  dealt  with  on  p.  VMK  liesides  tKti  atidtli;n  wc  (ind  for  this  jierson  two 
other  forms  usc(l  ;ilik(!  by  males  and  I'ciualcs.  'I'lu'sc  arc  .y/-7t  and  /ioK/i.  According 
to  my  informants  they  can  be  used  almost  in  any  expression  in  the  place  of  the  regu- 
lar tKn  anrl  tlKii  forms.  I  found  tluuu  in  such  expressions  as  Hh:-(iol-nnq-uiln  skii 
sh'iniiai',  'he  killed  my  dog;'  lirir.ti  nnuniiKii,  'my  sons.' 

In  conjunction  with  the  rerhum  »uf/Miiufinnii  and  a  demonstrative,  they  are  thus 
expressed : — 

nctl  'n  lamti,  this  is  tny  house;  netl  sn'otl  lam  ti,  this  is  our  house. 
„u-lamti,         ,,         thy      „  ,,  ti  lam-yap.       this  is  your  house. 

„  lain-s  ti,         „         his      „  ,,     ,,  lain  s-wet,  this  is  their  house. 


i 


SURSTANTIVi:    POSaiCSSIVK   I'RONOl^N.S. 

These  forms  are  u.sed  in  answer  to  such  questions  as  '  Whose  is  this? ' 

netl  'n-swa,  it  is  mine  ;  nctl  .sri'otl,  it  is  ours. 

„  u-swa,  „      thine;     „    u-swayap,      ,,     yours. 

„      swa-s  (t'u)         „       his ;  [ 


swa-s  (a'lli) 


her; 


swa-s-wOt,    „    theirs. 


'i-'lf  :i: ' ! 


Singular 


INFLKCTIONAL  SUIWECTIVJ;    PROXOUNS. 

trin-,  1.  /tcit-,  we. 

I  tcu(|-,  tauq-,  auq-,  thou.  Plural    tcap-,  you. 

I  wet,  etsi,  they  (present). 


he.  she  (present). 
nB        „     (absent).  InEwet,        „       (aijseni). 

In  the  perfect  and  future  tenses  and  in  certain  other  constructions  the  tcin  and 
tcit  of  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  undergo  a  moditication  and  change  to 
tc«n  and  tcflt  resfiectively. 

There  are  modilications  of  all  the  pronom'nal  forms  in  the  conditional,  dubita- 
tive,  desiderative,  and  other  moods  of  the  verb.  For  these  irregular  forms  see 
under  '  Verbs.' 

CONSTRITCTION   OP   ProNOI'NS   WITH   ViCKRS. 

The  transitive  verb  forms  are  not  in  Sk-(io'mic  distiiuit  from  the  intransitive  and 
verb  urn  si/hstantirum  ioTvas  as  in  N'tl.-ika'pamuQ.  The  only  dilVerence  between  the 
two  forms  is  in  the  third  person,  whicli  t.;kes  the  characteristic  terminal  -h  nr-Kti  in 
both  numbers,  and  this  only  in  the  past  i'.-.id  future  tenses,  thus:  nE-k'o'k-ot-K.v,  he 
struck  (it);  nKk-o'k'0t-K.<(-«v'7,  they  -str^iCk  (it), 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prni.m;:!  in  Sk'qo'mic  precedes  the  verb  in  regular 
constructions;  in  N'tlaka'pamuQ  it  follows  it.  In  certain  constructions  the  jironoun  is 
placed  after  the  verb  in  Sk-qo'mic.  When  so  placed  a  different  sense  is  given  to  the 
expression,  thus  :  'Nam-tcin  tlatown  '  means  '  I  am  going  to  town,'  but '  tcin-nam  tia 
town  '  means,  on  the  contrary, '  I  have  been  to  town,'  or,  I  am  going  back  from  town.' 
Again,  in  answering  a  question,  it  is  usually  suffixed  ;  thus  in  answer  to  the  question, 
•  Otcuq  Esk'oi  ? ' '  are  you  sick  ? '  the  answer  would  bev'd-fcan  KnJ/vi,  or  shortly  u'd-tcnt} . 
In  such  instances  the  vowel  is  always  changed  to  a.  This  applies  equally  to  the 
plural  form. 

INTEKROGATIVK   PRONOUN. 

/'o:«„,-,i„,.\  c,-,s*  ?  „,Ur.     f  sn^t  kue  nE-tas  ti  ?  who  made  or  did  that  ? 
(Singular)  Suat  7  who    s    -  -^  l-  ■>         --^  ^  -  -u  ■  n      i     •    i.\,  ^  n 
^       °  t^'i'it  ti  ?  '^r  5"ifit  kue  tsi  ?  who  is  that  ? 


of  the  third 


■if,  our. 
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lOUSO. 

housf. 
house. 


present). 
(iil)s(;iit). 

the  tcin  and 
11(1  change  to 

ional,  dul)ita- 
iar  forms    see 


ransitive  and 
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that  ? 


r 
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(Plural)  Suwat  .'  who  .'  snwat  kue'tsi  .'  wlio  are  those? 

Htain/  what  '  Stain  kiie'-ua-iinistaiu]  .'  what  are  you  oaling? 
whicli  /  u'utca  /  nEtl  u'ntca  koOe'  lain  .'  wiiich  is  youi  house  I 

llKFLEXlVK   ruoNOUNS,  * 


5U3 


n6nif>t, 

tein-k'ok'W("w*';/, 
T\K-k'i>k-iii'iiiiri/, 
tcit-k*('ik"-//tiMr//', 


self. 

I  struck  myself, 

he     „  liim-elf. 

we    ,,  oiir.^elves. 


DlJ.MoNSTK.vnVK    I'lloNOLNS. 


tR  ('mas(^),  the. 
ti,  this,  tliat. 


tli:  (fem,),  the. 

tsi  or  e'tsi,  tiiuse,  those. 


In  Sk  ()n'niic  there  is  no  ilillerence  between  '  Liiis  "  ai:d  '  tiiul,'  iheae  '  and  '  lIkj.su,' 
as  in  N'tlaku'paiuuQ. 

hatl  ti  lam,  tliat  or  this  house?  is  good. 

ti  ua  lam  hat),  this  or  that    is  a  good  hoii.se. 

halia'tl  e'tsi  siwe'Eka,  these  or  tlio.>e  men  are  good. 

Dr.  F'.oas  has  recorded  the  form  nlfi  as  '  this,'  nitl  or  netl,  as  1  write  it,  is  a  com- 
pound term,  and  signilies  'it  is'  or  'iliis  is,'  or  'that  is.' lie  being  a,  form  of  the 
vcrhitin  xuhxtaniinnii.  He  has  also  recorded  in  his  short  vocabulary  of  the  Sk'iio'miu 
in  the  Si.xth  lle()ort  on  the  North-WesttMii  Tribes  of  Canada,  IMK),  masculine  and 
femiiiint!  forms  for 'that," /r/'/(7// (masc),  er<'«?^/ (fem.).  1  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover these  myself  in  tlie  Skqo'mic. 

NUMERALS. 

CAIU)INA1,S. 

Of  these  there  are  several  classes  as  in  N'tlaka'pamiiQ,  but  they  are  difTerently 
formed.     'J'he  common  cardinal  numbers  are:    - 


1.  'ntco 

2.  a'nos 
'A.  tca'nit 

4.  qau'EtsKn 

5.  tse'atcis 
<).  fa'qatc 
7.  t'a,'qf)sato 
S.  t'qatc 

It.  tssKs 

10.  o'pi';n 

1 1.  6'pEn  ikwl  'ntcft 

12.  „         „      a'nos 


The  '  teens  '  follow  regularly. 

20.  Qutltc 
'    21 .       ,,         Ikw'i  "ntco 

The  others  follow  regularly. 

30.  sau'quaca,  tlo'qca 

40.  qau'KtsKnca 

fiO.  suk'tca'ca,  tlu'kca 

()0.  taqmu'tlca 

70.  tsukA'lca 

80.  t'ku'tcica 

'.♦0.  t.s.-aw'itc 
100.  nalcavvitc 


OUDIX.M.P. 


With  the  exception  of  '  first  '  and  'last'  the  ordinals  do  not  in  Skqn'mic  differ  in 
form   from   the  cardinals.     For  '  lirst '  tliey  say  yuwu'n,  and  for  •  last  '  they  use  the 


term  daut  or  aut. 


Class  Numerals. 


The  following  forms  are  employed  when  counting  houses  though  not  exclusively 
so ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  younger  people  use  the  independent  forms  as  often 
as  the  composite. 

1  house   na'tcatuQ. 

2  houses  samptuQ  (a  shortened  form  of  s^jipautuQ). 

3  ,,      tcanautuQ. 

4  „       qauEtsenautuQ. 


v«>* 


r 


:f< 


!  i 
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For  counting  trees  tlioy  use  the  following  : — 

1  tree  'ntcO'wa. 

2  trees  unose'wu. 

3  ,,      tcanEtu'w;"!. 

When  counting  canoes  the  following  may  l-e  employed: — 

1  canoe   natc'-kolt!. 

2  canoes  SaniakoUl 
'A       ,,      tcanaknitl. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  mf-.thod  of  forming  the  class  numerals  in  the 
Sk-qo'mic  ditTers  considerably  from  that  employed  in  N'thika'f amuQ.  I  find  no 
instance  cf  reduplication  of  the  stern. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  'two,'  i<vc.,  is  soniftimes  expre=sed  ])y  a'nns  and 
sf)nietiiiiL'S  by  saina'  or  tsama'.  The  fornun'  of  ihe.-e  terms  is  [jcculiar  to  the 
SkTio'mio  and  their  northern  ne'trhhours  Ihe  Stlathimii,  accurding  to  l>r.  Doas's 
Salish  Comparative  Vocabulary.  The  hitter  is  found  in  the  SEQua'pmuQ  of  the 
interior,  and  also  anicng  the  Coa.'-t  Salish.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  either  in 
IsTlaka'pamuQ,  where  cai'tt  is  uniformly  employed  to  e.\prt'.->s  '  two'  tie. 

NUMKUAL    AdVKIIHS. 

These  are  not  so  regularly  formed  as  in  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ,  though  wt-  find  the 
eanie  characteri.stio  sutlix  '  -ail'  in  both,  thus: — 

once  natcan(|. 
twice  tsama'. 
thrice  tci;n!)uq. 

4  tiin(  s  (iaui:t.-n:i'tl. 
')       „        tsT'rtca'tl. 
f.      ,.       t'a'iiatca'tl. 
7      ,,       t'rr(|ri,-<a'tcatl. 

5  „       t'cia'tcatl. 

'  Eleven  "  appears  under  a  strange  fcrm  here. 


!t  times 

tssKsa'tl. 

10      „ 

('/pHiiatl. 

11       ., 

suimH'il. 

12      ., 

ii'nOs  tKslKins. 

];i    „ 

tcanit  tK  .si  Ems. 

M      ,. 

(|auKtsi;fi  tK  sltms. 

I'O      „ 

Qolllcatl. 

AD.IKCTiVES. 

The  regular  position  of  the  adj<'ctive  is  li)foT,'  the  word  it  (lualifics,  thus :  tvfnii 
iv,  tlkaitc.  ■  bright  the  moon;"  iiidia't  1  e'tsi  s'lwe'lika  '  good  are  those  men.' hal  a'tl 
siw("'i;ka  e'tse.  good  art^  tliese  im  ii.  In  such  ]lhl■a^e^^  as  '  this  house  is  good  '  anil 
•this  is  a  good  hou^e,"  they  nuirk  the  ditl'erence  thus:  hatl  tl  uii  lam  =  ' this  house  is 
good  ; '  tl  iia  lam  hatl  =  '  this  is  a  good  house.' 

The  adjective  invariably  agrees  in  number  with  the  qualified  word,  as  in  the 
examples  above.     Comparison  of  the  adjective  is  elVocttd  in  the  following  manner  :— 


Positive 
hatl,  good 


Comparative 
yawo'n  hatl.     ] 
or  asa'tc  hatl,  / 


more  good 


Superlative 
nao'n  hatl,  best 


The  superlative  is  also  expressed  by  tone,  the  speaker  drawing  out  the  positive 
forms  on  a  rising  note  much  as  little  ch.ildren  do  with  us  in  EnglL-h. 

Of  the  two  forms  in  the  comparative  the  former  is  clearly  the  same  term  as 
'  first '  in  the  ordinals ;  the  latter  is  a  preposition  signifying  '  above,'  '  over,'  &c. 

ADVERBS. 

The  function  and  position  of  the  adverb  are  much  thj  same  :is  in  N'tlaka'pamuQ. 
When  il  expresses  '  lime'  it  is  invariably  placed   before  the  verb,  thus; — 

Tn'atl  I'me  tce'Kk  tK  tlkaitc,  'the  moon  will  rise  soon;  '  tn'ntl  tcin-I-nam,  'I 
mu.st  go  soon  ; '  notoaiiq  kuisE's  me  tEn  lam,  *  he  came  to  my  house  once  ;'  tWt.kt 
tcin-t-ri'a-nam,  'often  1  used  to  go.' 


*■# 


1^ 
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Tierals  in  the 
Q.     I   find   no 

by  fi'nos  and 
culiar  to  the 
to  Dr.  Doiis's 
'pniuQ  of  the 
!  of  either  in 


h  Wf  liiid  the 


IS. 
llKUl.S. 


s,  thu.s  :  tdtnii 
nirn.'  hfil  a'll 
is  ^o()(l '  and 

'  this  house  is 

)rd,  as  in  the 
11^  manner  :— 

■rlalive 
lall,  best 

t  the  positive- 
same  term  as 
ver,'  &c. 


'tlaka'parauQ. 

cin-I-nam,  '  I 
Qce  ;'  tU-'t.ki 


VERBS. 

Tlie  inflexion  of  the  verb  in  Sk'qn'raic  is  effected  i)artly  hy  aflixinp:  particles  and 
partly  by  auxiliary  verbs.  These,  in  sucli  sentences  as  we  form  in  English  with  the 
rcrbuDi,  siihstantivutii  and  a  noun  or  adjective,  are  :  present  tense,  u'd  ;  past  indelinile, 
t-u'd  ;  perfect,  f-'t-M  ;  future,  Kk'. 

VEKBUM  SUBSTANTIVUM. 

The  SkvjA'mic  employ  the  regular  verb  of  being  (characteristic  of  the  Salish 
dialects,  the  siini)lest  and  most  coi  stant  form  of  whicli  is  u'd  (see  below  under  the 
verbal  inflections);  but  besides  this  regnhir  form  we  find  three  others,  i\  nc  or  vPtl, 
and  i-  (this  huter  is  al.so  seen  in  the  Kwakiutl).  Thus:  e-trin-y.xlro'i,  '  I  am  sick  ;  ' 
r  h-.xk-o'i,  'he  is  sick;'  iiPtl  ty,  Unrnj,  'it  is  Harry;'  u?fl  'n  Idm  ti.  'this  is  my 
house';  e/is-i,  '  it  is  I,'  in  answer  to  question  'Who  is  tliat  .' "  r/is-i  riF.  fd,s,  or  simply 
enn-i,  *1  did,'  or  more  literally,  •  it  is  I,'  in  answer  to  <]uestion  '  Who  did  it  ? 

IXTHAXSITIVE    VKKUS. 

sick  =  K.sJn'i'i,  or  sko'i. 


C 


riUJSKNT    TkNSK. 

e-tcir.-fia  Kskfi'i,  I  am  sick. 

e-tcfifi-na-Ksk'o'i,  thou  art  sick. 
Singular-i  r'-fiA-Ksk  o'i  (tai).  he  is  sicck  (present). 

e-ua-Hsk-o'i  (a'tli),  she  is  sick  (pn'scnt). 

n;:-e-na-i;sko'i,  lie  is  sirk  (absent), 
/  e-tcit-fia-KskTi'i,  or  sk'uek  r/i.  we  are  sick. 
I  e-tcap-ua-Ksk-ri'l,  or  sk'fiekn'i,  you  are  sick. 
riural-|  e-wet-ua-Esk'o'i,  or  sk-nrko'l.  they  are  sick  (present), 
j  nE-wet-fia-Ksk-o'i.  or  sk-firk'n'!.  tiiey  are  >ick  (absent). 
Vor  uE-e-wet-na-Ksk'o'i,  or  sk-ut'ko'i,  iliey  jut  sick  (absent). 


Tn  ordinary  s])eech  the  adjecti'-eor  noun  isnot  usually  reduplicated  for  the  jilural. 
In  formal  speech,  however,  the  plural  forms  must  never  be  omitted. 

These  forms  may  be  called  tlie  regular  or  classic  forms.  It  isipiite  common,  how- 
ever, in  ordinary  speech  to  omit  one  or  other  or  both  of  the  .-luxiliriiy  verbs  ,'■  and 
«'(/,  placing  the  pronoun  and  adjective  in  simple  juxtaposition,  thus:  tcin-i;sko'i, 
tcfiq-l-;sk-o'i,  .Vc, 

In  the  third  person  of  both  numbers  the  form  nfi'a  or  nau'a  is  (piite  (Mmmmlv 
used,  thus:  no'a  Kskr.'i,  'he  or  sl.e  is  sick;'  no'a  ye'\i:k',  'it  is  siiovviiig;'  no'a 
sutsauq-wet,  '  they  are  happy  '  (see  other  examples  below). 

Past  Indkiiniti:  Ti;nsk.     I. 


Singul.-u 


riural 


e-tcin-t-riri-i;>k-o'i,  I  was  sick. 
I  c-tciiq-t-ua-l-.skTi'i,  thou  wast  sick. 
-t-ua-i;,-.ko'i  (tai),  he  was  sick  (pre>-ont). 

"-t-i'ia-Ksk-o'i  (i'l'tli),  she  was  sick  (jire.sent). 

ni:-e-t-uri-Ksk  o'i  (tai).  he  was  sick  (absent), 

nE-e-t-ua-Ksko'i  (a'tli).  she  was  sick  (ab>etil). 
fT'-tcit-t-ua-Ksk-o'l.  or  skwcko'l,  we  were  sick. 

i-1»'ap-t-ua-K.'-ko'i,  cr  skwek'o'i,  you  were  sick. 
I  e-t-wet-1'ia.-Ksk'o'i,  or  skweko'i.  they  were  sick  ([)reseiit). 
liiE-wet-t-ua-Esk'oi,  or  skwcko'i.  they  were  sick  (absent). 


Past  iNDKFiMTr;  Tk.nsk.     II. 
rE-tcin-t-i"ia-Eskr.'i,  I  was  sick,  nK-tcit-t-ua-Esk-o'i,  we  were  sick. 
The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 

The  ditlerence  between  tiie.se  two  tenses  is  tliat  the  former  merelv  makes  a  sfato- 
nient  of  a  pa.st  sickness  without  implying  anything  of  the  f)res.mt  condition  of  tho 
patient,  while  the  latter  signifies  thai  th-  perbun  was  sick  but  has  since  recovered, 
and  IS  now  well. 


ir 


oOG 
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Perfect  ']  knsk. 

/"c-tcin-t-l-rifi  EskTi'i,  I  have  been  sick. 

c-        1        e-tcuq-t-i-uri  i>k'o'i,  tlKui  hast  been  sick. 
Singular-  -  ^  --.,-,/.•.,     i       .  •  i 

"  L'-t-i-ua  Ksk'o  1  (tai),  lie  has  been  sick. 

Ir'-t-i-ua  Esko'i    a'tU),  she  lias  been  sick. 

[e-tcit-t-i-fia  Esk'fi'i,  or  sk'uek  o'i,  we  have  been  sick. 

Plural  j  e-tcap-t-I-ua  Esko'i,  or  sk'uek'd'i,  j'ou  have  been  sick. 

( e-t-wet-i-fia  Ksku'i,  or  sk'ueko'i,  they  have  been  sick. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  wherein  this  form  differs  in  signification  from  the  '  tua 
forms.     It  is  the  regular  perfect  of  transitive  verbs. 

Future  Tense. 

Esk-d'i-tcan-Ek-,  or  tcan-Ek--Esk'u'i,  I  shall  be  sick. 
Esk'o'i-tcat-Kk',  or  tcat-Ek-Esko'i,  we  shall  be  sick. 
The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  uuuiiier. 

Periphrastic  Future. 

ens-kn'lfian  Esk-f/i-En-Ek-,  I  think  I  am  g(  ing  to  be  sick. 
tcin-epa'Qotl  Ksk'u'i-En-Ek-,  I  am  afraid  1  shall  be  sick. 

Dubitative  Forms. 

{iwai'Eti  Ek'  'sk-o'i-En,  I  may  or  perhaps  I  may  be  sick. 
„         „     'sk'o'i-anq.  thou  may<^st  be  sick,  vVc. 
,,         „     'sk-u'i-Es,  he  may  be  sick,  &c. 
„         „     'sk-o'i-at,  we  may  be  sick. 
„         „     Vkn'i-ap,  yon  may  be  sick,  &c. 
,,         ,,     'sko'i-Es-wet,  they  may  be  sick,  xc. 

CONDFTIONAL   FORMS. 

HEn-fia-Eskr/i,  if  I  am  or  should  be  sick. 
nat-fia-Esk'o'i,  nr  sk  rif'k  iVi.  if  we  are  or  sho\ild  be  sick. 
KiiEiis  r-ua-Esko'i,  when  I  am  sick. 
KiiKs  e-ua-Esk-6'i,  when  tlioii  art  sick. 

Interrogative  Forms  and  Replie.s. 

o-tcuij-Esk-O'i  ?  are  you  sick  .'  (singular). 
tcan-uan-Ksk'o'i.  or  simply  tcan-uaii,  I  am. 
o-tcnii-t-ua-Esk  u'i  ?  have  you  been  sick  ? 
lcan-l-iia-Esk'6'i,  or  simply  nE-tcan,  I  have 

Neoative  Forms. 

hauq  Enslr'as  kfiEns  Esk'o'i,  I  don't  want  to  be  sick 
hau(|  Ensh"'iis  kuEns  nam,  I  don't  want  to  go. 
liauc]  n{|-iiam,  don't  go. 
hauq  04-nam  sko  tai,  don't  go  with  him. 


Miscellaneous  Forms 

netl  ens-nam,  I  am  going  (in  answer  to  question  'are  you  going?'  it  would  be 
nAm-tcan). 

haua  mEn  nam-tcan,  I  shall  (dctorminatior.)  go. 
nam  tcan  Ek-,  I  shall  go  (future). 
namEtl,  go  on. 
nam  tumi',  go  away. 
'    tcin-t-nam,  1  went. 
nE-t-mlm,  lie  went, 
tcaii-ly-niim,  or  toan-tii-nam,  1  have  gone. 
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k. 

.ck. 

ick. 

rom  the  '  tna 


tcan-ti'lsH-nuin,  I  had  gone. 

rwai'Eti  Kk'  iiiiin-Kn,  perhaps  I  shall  go. 

'n  sit"  kuKns  nam,  I  should  like  to  jro. 

riilm-tcin  haua  tla  no.  1  will  <ro  with  you. 

haiiuk'  nirau(i  haua  tla  uns.  will  you  not  come  with  me  ?j 

ni:-tsot  kuKs  nams-0'iik,  he  said  he  was  going  with  nie. 

tcin-tsdt  kfiKns  nam-e'uk,  I  .<aiil  I  was  going. 

nK-tsot  kfiEns  kaiK  sur'Eka,  he  >aid  I  was  a  had  man. 

nE-tsot  kauq  niEn  nam,  he  said  you  (sing.)  ought  to  go. 

TKANrflTIVE   VEH15S. 

The  principal  tense  signs  of  the  transitive  verb  are  :  past  indefinite,  7ie  ;  perfect, 
future,  Ek'. 

Th.vxsitive  Verb. 

to  .strike  (it)  ko'k-otEs. 

tcin-kr/kot,  I  strike  (it). 
tcu(j-k-o'kot,  thou  strikest  (it).  I'lura 

(tai)kr.'k  r,t,  he  strikes  (it) 
(a'tli)  k  r/kut,  she  „  „ 

This  tense  is  (|uite  frequently  employed  to  express  a  past  action,  the  context 
marking  tlie  time  (juite  clearly. 


Singular 


t 


tcit-k'u'kot,  wo  strike  (it), 
tcap-k'n'k'ot,  you     ,, 
k'o'k-ot-C-'thi,  they    „       ,, 


k. 


Sinj^ular 


Plui 


Past  Indefinite  Tense. 

nE  tcan-kn'k-ot,  I  struck  (it). 

ni;  tcuq-kO'k-dt,  tliou  struck  (it). 

nE  k  d'k-rHEs,  he  (present)  struck  (it). 
,nE  k  ok  Enruiuas,  he  (al.'sent)  struck  (it). 
r  nE  tcat-k  r.'k  di,  we  struck  (it). 
,^j  J  nE  tcap-k-d'k-dt,  you  struck  (it). 

I  nE  kri'k-AtEswet,  they  ([)resent)  struck  (it), 
i  nE  kok-Knuquaswet,  they  (absent)  struck  i^xl). 

Perfect  Tense. 

tran-i-ke">'kTit,  I  have  struck  (it), 
tcat-i-kr/k-ut,  we  have  struck  (it). 


The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 


?'  it  wouUl  be 


P'ltuue  Tense. 

[  k-r/kr.t-tcan-Ek-,  I  shall  strike  (it\ 
.Singular     k-r,'kr.t-tcu(j-Ek',  thou  wilt  strike  (it). 
I  Ek-k-o'k-otKs.  he  will  strike  (it). 
I  k-r.'k-rit-tcat-i;k-,  w(;  shall  strike  (it). 
Plural  j  k-r.'k-r.t  tcap-i;k-,  you  will  strike  (it). 

1  kr/kr.tEs-wOt-i;k-,  they  will  strike  (it). 

Imperative  Mood. 

k-ok-o'tka,  r.trike  it  (singular)  k-r.kdtka'wit,  strike  it  (plural). 

niKn-k  r.'k  r,i-tcan-Kk-,  I  must  strike  (it). 
n:i:ii-k-<".kr.'tka,  you  must  strike  (it). 
mKn-kn'k  dt-tcat-Ek,  we  must  strike  (it), 
kdkdtska,  strike  me.  kdk-dt-tdinEtlka,  strike  us. 

Present  Continuous  Action. 

i-tcin-na-kdk-dt,  I  am  striking  (it), 
f-tcfiq-ua-k  dk-dt,  thou  a'-f  st; iking  (it), 
r-iia-k-dk-dt.  he  (present)  is  striking  (it). 
nd'a-kdkdtEs.  he    ,,  „ 

nE-fia-kdk  dt,  he  (absent)      „  ',' 

The  i)lural  follows  regularly. 
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Past  Continuous  Action 


tcan-t-nfi-k'o'k'ut,  I  was  strikinp  (it), 
tcal-t-ua-k-u'k-ot,  we  were  striking  (it). 

The  other  poisons  follow  regularly. 

Pkki'kct  CoNTiNUors  Action. 

ni:-tcan-t-ria-k'nk'rit,  T  have  been  .striking  (i(). 
iiKtcat-t-ua-k'rjkrtt,  we  hi-  e  been  striking  (it). 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 

Nkgative  Forms. 

hanq  Tiunk'nk-ot.  I  did  not  strike  (it). 
hau-i;k'  iiuiik'nk'ut.  }  will  not  strike  (it), 
hau-it  llat-k  uku',  wo  did  not  .strike  (it). 
hau(|  aiKi-koknt,  don't  strike  (it). 
liau(]  aiui-k'okots  (»!ns),  don"t  strike  me. 

I'ASSIVK   Foit.MS. 

tcii.-ko'k-,  I  am  struck.  tcit-k"u'k-,  we  are  struck. 

Th(.'  otlu     i^rsons  follow  regularly. 

ewai'Kti  i:k-  k-nk'-uAn,  I  may  be  struck. 
.,  ,,    knk'-iial,  we  may  be  struck. 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 

tcin-t-k'nk-,  1  have  been  struck.  tcit-t-kok',  we  have  been  struck. 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 

knk  -iiMmot-tcan-Kk',  I  shall  be  struck, 
kok-  iiuniot-tcat-i:k-,  we  siiall  be  struck. 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 

roNDiTioNAL  Action. 


■I 


h( 


liun-k-dk-ot,  if  T  strike  (it). 
k"au(i-k  dk-dt,  if  you  strike  (it). 


Hat-k-dknt,  if  we  strike  (it). 
Hun-k  dku'lKni,  if  I  am  struck. 


RKrLioxiVK  Forms. 

tcin-k-dk'-nd'mdt.  I  stnu'k  rayself.  tcit-k  nk-nd'mrit,  we  struck  ourselves. 

The  other  j  er.-nns  follow  regularly. 

kuk'-no'mut-tcauq-i;k',  you  will  strike  yourself. 

AnniTIONAL   FOIIMS. 

niKn-k  ok  dt-tcan-Kk',  I  must  strike  (it). 

Iiatl  kui:s  duq  tcat-kdk-dt,  let  us  all  strike  (it). 

ndmutl-ka-k  dk-dt,  let  us  strike  (it). 

uns-ka-kdk'dt,  let  me  strike  (it). 

ni;-k-dk--dtsis,  he  struck  me  with  a  stick  (p\irposely). 

ni:-kdk'-numcis,  he  struck  ni(>  with  a  stick  (accidentally). 

kd'kdt-d-tcin .'  can  1  strike  it.' 

ewai'Eti  Ek-  kdkd't-En,  I  may  strike  it. 

To  bring  out  furiher  the  grammatical  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the  Skqu'niic 
I  append  a  list  of  general  expressions: — 

Knsle-1  kwe  stanq,  I  should  like  some  water. 
Kn-sle-i  kw«"  c'tlen,  I  should  like  some  food. 
En-hie  ki'iJjus  i>Ena(juan  kwe  st'kai'u,  I  thouid  like  to  have  ;i  horse. 


til 


tb( 


^ 
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^nick. 


)een  struck. 


like  (iO. 
um  si  ruck. 


ruck  ourselves. 


ideiilally). 


ifs  of  llie  Sk'qo'iuic 


aoise. 


tcin-ko;is-nu(i,  I  burnt  it;  tcin-vGutl-nuq,  I  burnt  it  up,  i.e.,  consumed  it  entuely 
by  lire. 

tcin-kuas-atc.  I  burnt  my  band  ;  tcin-kdaskfuis,  I  am  burnt. 

tci'arl  i'-mr'  tccKk  tK  tlk-aitc,  tbe  moon  will  rise  soon. 

tci'atl  i'-tl("i;k,  be  will  coint;  soon. 

tci'atl  tcin-i-n;im,  I  must^o  soan. 

ens-ku'luan  uiikfi  i;sk  o'i,  1  tbink  I  am  sick. 

ens-ku'luan  E'ko'i-i:n-i;k-,  I  tiiink  1  am  goiuK  to  be  sick. 

tcin-maqtl,  I  am  burt ;  Iciii-ti-maiitl,  I  bave  l)uen  burt. 

nctl  Ksua  st'kai'fi,  tbis  or  tbat  is  your  borsc. 

hauTiq  or  Jiau'uk'  tccrcKm-auq  .'  can  you  swim  ! 

suat  kilc  nK  las  ti  ?  wbo  ma<le  tb;il  / 

ensi'  nK  tas,  1  made  it,  or  sbortly,  ensi',  or  mi:n  uns,  or  nctl  uns,  I  did. 

tcin-tsa-nfui  ti:n  k  oiufxikcKn,  I  burt  my  nnklc  (done  l>y  sell'). 

'n-tsa  tKii  k  oninqkcKii,  I  burt  my  ankle  (done  by  some  one  else). 

nK  !-qrii-nri(]-uas.  be  bas  kilh'd  it. 

RK  (lui-nfiq-ua-s  sKn  sk-uniai',  be  bas  killed  my  dog. 

nK  hoi-nr.(j-ua-s,  be  bas  (inisbed  it. 

nK-boi-nfiq-ua-s-wet-Kk',  tbey  will  finish  it. 

iietl-si  nao'n  liatl,  tbis  i.^i  the  best  one. 

bauq  K'sfia  sK  st'kai'fi,  this  is  not  your  horse. 

tcin-(|r('i-nri(i  tK  mKni'tl,  I  killed  liim  (a'lli  niKni'tl  =  her). 

tcin-(jo'i-ririq  e'tsi  mKnionl'tl,  i  killed  tbem. 

'iitcauq  kfiiosKiJ  nir  tKi:  irun,  once  be  earner  to  my  bouse. 

'nfcauq  kuKs  nK  me  tKn  huu,  once  you  came  to  my  liou.se. 

tIe'Kkt  fi'a-tle'Kk  tKn  lam,  be  ofrpn  used  to  come  to  my  bouse. 

tIe'Kkt  tcit,  »-uA  nam,  or  tle'Kkt  kfiKns  n'fi  Miim,  1  often  used  in  jr„. 

nTi'a  or  iiau' '  ij "  ujaiKm,  be  or  she  is  lauybinj^. 

no'a  qKni,  he  or  sbe  is  cryini,'. 

nn'a  lu'lKm  or  yfiwe'iiKm,  be  or  sbe  is  sin^rini,'-. 

pKnaq-ua-s  tK  a  skfia'lKwnn,  she  is  sad  :   rcrhafini,  sbe  bas  n  sore  lieart. 

tcin-pKna-nuq  tK  a  .skua'lKwan.  1  am  sad  :   virhnt'nn,  1  bave  just  j/ol  a  sore  heart. 

tcin-e'-apis  tK  a  skua'lKwan,  I   am  always  sad;  nrhatlm,  1   am   holding  a  sore 
hea  rt. 

e-tci't-t-ua  In'lKm.  we  have  been  sinoinix. 

nu'a  siifsauq-wet,  tbey  are  happy. 

netl  tlK  Mary,  it  is  Mary, 

ret]  ti:  Harry,  it  is  Harry. 

me'ska  tlKn  ya'siauk-,  ^ive  mo  my  bat. 

nn'wet  yfi'itl,  tbey  are  making  a  fire. 

yu'itlkn'l'.  make  up  tbe  fire. 

hau<|  niek-au(|  bau'a  tlE  uns  .'  will  you  come  with  me  ?  (woman  .speaking). 

nE-t-ua  tlEtlEniuj.  it  ^as  been  raining. 

o-tcfui-ua-kuilic  tK  sQecen  ?  did  you  shoot  a  deer  ? 

nuk'tlEk'  kwe,  it  is  dark. 

no'a  te'Kk,  or  te'kuaiKk.  it  is  cold. 

nuk-qK'qEn  or  EsqE'qEn,  it  i*  frosty. 

yevEk',  it  is  snowing. 

nE  niEn  tia'tlum  kiii  tci'laritl,  it  rained  all  yesterday.     (In  speaking  the  first 
syllable  of  tia'tlum  is  drawn  out  to  mark  continuity  of  action.) 

stam  kue'-ua  Qoistauq  .'  or  stam  kiia  i.^iistaiuj  .'  what  are  you  eating.^ 

tcin-kfiatc-nuq  kwlkwfikwent,  or  kukwentl  uukuatc-nuq-u"a-n,  I  .saw  him  a  long 


time  ago 

nE  ti'ntca  koEtl  no'a  na'  or  rnna 

QKletEn  tai,  he  i.>>  a  white  man. 

pEk  stlanai.  she  is  a  white  woman. 

yutl-ka,  light  a  fire. 

yakfiKtcp-ka.  make  up  the  fire. 

hau'Kk  hauq  som-nuq?  can  you  smell  it  ? 

(N.B. 


where  do  you  live  / 


(N.B.-It  will  be  noticed  in  all  these  questions  that  the  Sk  qo'mic  invariably  use 
tbe  negative  forms 'can  yon  »(i/',' &c,)  ^ 

tcin-stcufit  kue  lu'lKm,  T  know  how  to  sing. 

keq  tKn  slel,  I  have  soiiic  blankets;  virbadiii,  plenty  my  bJunkels. 
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I  want  to  go. 


fi'anrs  tKn  st'kaiTi,  I  have  two  horses,  verhatim,  two  my  horses. 

hauq  EiiirfiJis  "n  hiifikrii'tl,  fliis  is  not  my  can  e. 

tr)itEmsi'''-tcu(|  k'lK.s  e-firi-sk  r»'i,  or  hatl  kfiEs  toitKntsot  kfiEa  e'fifi-sk'o'i,  when 
you  are  sick  yuii  should  take  mediciue,  or  it  is  good  to  take  medicine  when  you  are 
sick. 

u-tcuq-Ksku'i  ?  are  you  sick  ? 

fia-tcan,  I  am. 

fi-Esku'i  ?  is  ho  sick  ? 

•VtcrKi  kna'si  .'  are  you  warm  '.' 

kQafJlis  kuKs  kfiHil  Ek  kriailKs  nam-tcit-Ekpratfitl,  or  pipla'tutl,  if  it  is  line 
tu-morrow  we  will  go  out  huntin<,^ 

k'auij-tlrKk  satcit-tninl-tcin.  if  you  come  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Esk-o'i-tcan-k-  HKnlinis  ti,  if  1  eat  this  1  shall  be  sick. 

ok-hau'i  kufitl  IE  iiina'  .'  is  your  father  dead  i'  verbatuit,  is  not  hc-who-cared-for-you 
gone  by  .' 

ok-  iuuKi  l<''-"*itl  fi'lli  nina'  '.  is  your  mother  dead  .'  vrrhatim,  is  not  she-who-lovtii- 
you  gone  by  .' 

ua-sfiat  lam  ti  /  whose  house  is  that?     (N.B. — If  house  be  distant  from  speaker,  he  || 
addf.  rna  =  yonder.) 

ok  oEme'  or  otle'tlKk  ?  is  he  connng  ? 

t'-ok*  tlctlEni-u(]  .'  art  thou  coming? 

tlc'Ekt  tcin-ua  Esko'i,  I  am  often  sick. 

Tils-ka  (from  jireposition  ois  =  in),  go  in. 

kfiEns-e-ois  nE  Escjai'ts  IE  suO'ka  na  tE  slaue'n,  when  I  came  in  the  man  was 
lyinu'  on  the  bed. 

kfiEns  nE-n;im  otsk'  ("'kue  tcinkuatc-nuq  nE  tai,  when  1  went  out  I  saw  him  there. 

'nslc  kuKs  nam, 

mr'i  ka.  come  along. 

tcin-ua  sko  tEn  etltatc,  I  live  or  stay  with  my  parents. 

tcin-ua  c  tlEn  (or  tEn)  tsa'ata,  I  stay  here  witii  my  aunt. 

tcin-ua  nE  llEii  tsaata,  I  stay  there  with  my  aunt. 

hauq  iictlEs  Ensua  "n  ska])itc'uq,  this  is  not  my  knife  (carving). 

t.'-e  ilEii  sok'oi  lui  t  r;n  lam,  J  have  some  fish  in  the  house. 

ti-e  tlEn  (fem.)  smcis,  I  liave  some  nu-at. 

o'pHn  te  lam  nE  tanu'k-ua-n,  [  have  built  ten  houses. 

Hoiska  tcatui'il,  let  us  make  a  canoe. 

Hoiska  luimnam,  let  us  go. 

Iloi  kctl,  all  riffht. 

lloi-ka  llTiis  tsi,  lot  us  eat  it. 

Hoi-sk-it-t"tlEk-cEn,  let  us  make  moccasins. 

totau  TE  tlk-aitc.  the  moon  is  bright. 

tcin-Etlskais  tB  sttimuii,  I  know  that  person. 

nu"-ka  tE  st'kai'u.  give  me  the  horse. 

o'tcuq  tso'tlEm  ?  are  you  cold  ? 

o'-tcfui  k-oi  or  kdak'oi  ?  are  you  hungry  ? 

tcin-Etlskais  kuc  sk-u'tfit,  I  know  how  to  run. 

QEn-  or  IlEn-Ellskais  kEs  u'ntca  tcin-k  -sa'tcit-tdml,  if  1  knew  wiierc  it  wa> 
would  give  it  to  you. 

Qes  or  HEs  tla'tluniQ  luuui  ua-n-nam,  if  it  rains  1  shall  not  go. 

Iio'iska  tE  so'k  di,  eat  some  tish. 

mf-'kati,  come  here. 

nicauka,  come. 

suat  tcuq  ?  who  are  j'ou  ? 

nE-tcan-kwoits  or  dE  tcan-kwctlEn,  I  have  eaten  my  dinner. 

tEmi',  go  away. 

me'ka  d'is,  come  in. 

amd'etka,  sit  down. 

m'eka  d'is,  tEn  lilm,  come  into  the  house. 

tcin-kwatc-nuq  tE  skumai',  I  saw  the  dog. 

rae'ka  tca'tla  d'is  tEnlilm,  come  into  the  house  for  a  little  while. 

hauo'q  nam,  don't  go. 

hauo'qme,  don't  come. 

t-^in-k'd'k  dt  na  tE  ,^mds,  I  struck  him  on  the  head. 

kok'uen  EllEu  kwatc-nuquan  a'lli,  1  saw  her  a  long  time  Hgo. 
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"'Tiri-sk'o'i,  wlien 
ue  wlicn  you  are 


atl,  if   it  is  fi 


ne 


'n  sic-  kfiKns  n.-im,  I  want  to  i^o. 

hauii  knnsl(''as  kuKns  natii,  I  don't  want  to  go. 

nKtl  untca  krit'tV  st'kai'fi  .'  wliich  is  vdur  liorse? 

tcin-tKin-cKn,  I  cut  my  foot  (with  nw). 

tcin-tlatc-(a:n,  1  cut  uiy  foot  (with  glass,  Sec.) 

tcinfi'tli,  I  hurt  myscU'. 

tcin-uia(itl,  I  atn  hurt. 

tuin-i-C''tlKns,  I  nia<le  liirn  fat  it. 

tcin-i-kwi'at,  I  iiiadt'  liiiii  stop. 

tcin-mf:n-tcisi':n,  I  made  him  go. 

tcin-i-em  kfiKiis  nK  wfnik  tHn,  I  maile  him  tell  me. 


lo-cared-for-yoij 

shc-who-lovcd- 

from  speaker,  ho 


ti  the  man  was    ^ 
saw  liim  there. 


where  it  wa> 


PAHTICLES. 

Of  the  various  particles   which  enter  into  verbal   synthesrs,  there  are  two  in 
particular  which  deserve  special  mention.     These  are  /?/•;  and   iifi//.     The  former  has 
;iii  independent  existence  as  an  adverb  of  place,  meaning  '  there'     Ttie  latter  I  have 
nut  found  apart  from  the  verb.     The   functions  of   hk  arc  various,  and  at  tlic  outset 
of  my  studies  I  fouiul  it  very  ]ieri)lexing.     It  marks,  like  tlinti  in  the  N'tlaka'pamuci, 
the  absence  of  the  tiling  spoken  of  ;  it  marks  alisence  in  tlie  third  persons  when  tlu-y 
are  the  subjects  of  conversation,  and  it   marks  absence  in  time  aNo,  both  jjHst  and 
future,     As  may  be  seen  from  the  paradigms  of   the  verbs,  it  is  the  regidar  sign  of 
tiio  past  indelinite.     It  occurs  al.-o  in  such   phrases  as*  next  morning' = ///--/i' (v7'/7. 
3T/iy  was  also  a  source  of  trouble  to  me  at  lir.>-t.     In  writing  down  piirases  to  bring 
out  the  inllections  of  the  trans-itive  verb,  I  found  that  the  verb  '  to  strike'  {/^fikrifh-.x) 
was  sometimes  i>ivcn  to  me  as  k  ok  ot,  and  sometimes  as  I- r/ k- j:  t>  il // .     Tlie('X])lanatioii 
given  me   by   one   of   my  informants   only  misled   mc.     Slic  did   uot    iiiidersiand    it 
herself.     After   further  study  and   comparison    it    became   perfectly  clear.     I   foujid 
(hat  «(7y  could  be  atlixed  to   every  transitive  verb.     Its   fimctions  are  exceeilingly 
interesting.     Primarily  it  is  employed  by  the  speaker  to  inform  you  that  the  action 
spoken  of  took  place  without  his  knowledge  (u*  ob.-ervation  if  done  by  yourself,  ami 
if  donv  by  some  one  or   something  else   without   your  knowledge  (jr  oltservation  as 
well.     For  example,  I  may  desire  to  tell  you  that  I  have  hurt  my  face  when  <loirpg 
something.     If  you  are  present  at  the  time  and  observed  the  accident  I  should  use 
the  form  ?-tchi-iiiiiqfl(K,  but  if  you  had  not  observed  it  or  were  not  present  when  it 
liajipened  and  I  wished  to  tell  you  of  it,  I  must  then  <;\y,  r-lri//-7ii'it/-iii(r//t/-(>s.    Again 
if  I  desired  to  tell  you  that    I    killed   ten    deer  yesterday  when   you   were  absent,  I 
must  say  tcin-liui-nlKj  tv.  ojikii,  iVc.     Or,  again.  I  have  just  l)(;en  told,  it  may  be,  that 
some  one  dear  to  me  is  dead  of  whose  sickness  or  condition  I  was  unaware.     I  am 
sad  in  conse(iuence.     If  I  am  qnesti  ined  as  to  my  sad  looks  I  mu-t  reply  ft-iii-pEim- 
mlij  tK  (1  nhfia'ly.ivan,  which  literally  rendered  nuans,  '  1  have  jii>t  become  pos.-osed 
of  a  sore  heart.'     If  my  sailness  had  been  of  long  standing,  the  cause  of   which   was 
known,  I   should  answer   tcin-e-apis  tK  a   sktla'il';wan,  which  dignities  that  'I  am 
holding  all  ihe  while  a  sore  heart.'     Other  iiit en  sling  exMmphs  may  be  seen   in  the 
story   of   the   Smai'llUl,  given    below,    page  ')\2.    in   tiic   f>k(io'iiii('    text.        In    the 
jiaragraph  where  we  are  told  that  the  girl  saw  the  following  morning  tliat  the  slave 
l)ore  the  imprints  of  her  paint(;d  hands  upon   his  shouMers,  the  ni;-kwatc-/i?7//-nri-s 
form  is  em[)loyed  to   express  the   surprise  fd"   the   girl    in   learning  that  it  was  the 
slave's  back  she  iiad  painted.     St  e  ha<l  placed  her  hands  knowingly  on  her  ravi.-her's 
shoulders  in  the  dark  without  knowing  who  he  was,  hf.Tice  hi'kj   v\as  necessary  here 
to  mark   her  surprise.     Another  good  instance  is  seen  in  the  paraprajjh  which  tells 
of  the  chief's  perception  of  his  daughter's  condition,  iifuj   bei  g  necessary'    re   to 
sliow  tiiat  up  to  tiiis  time  he  had  been  unaware  of  what  had  taken  place.     A  somewhat 
different  function  is  given  to  it  in  tlie  concluding  paragraph  of  thr-  story,  where  the 
descendants  of  the  pair  are   said  to   be  very  keen-sceuttd,  the   term  iiu<i-v'n:li,s.n-rt 
here  literally  meaning  that  they  are  aide  to  smell  things  Vjefore  they  can  see  tlieni 
or  otherwise  know  of  their  presence.     (Jne  of  my  informants  gave  me  to  undeistand 
that  the  'k  okot'  form  signified  an  accidental  striking,  and  that  '  k-ok  j:nri(|  '  implied 
intentional  or  pnrpo.i-ive   action.     I   doubt  much  if  this  is  correct,  as  the  langua'.:e 
contains  regular   puri)osive  and  accidental   particles.    Tor  example,  if   I   de.'siie   to 

■y  struck  by  some  one,  I  must  use  the  folk 


purp 


iLT  form  of 


expression  :     n 


tsa-ansas,  '  he  struck  me  with  intention.'     If  accidi'iitaliv  struck  tl 


1  say 'ntsa-numcis,  '  he  accidentally  struck  me'     Again,  '  he  struck  me  with  a  stick 
tentionally '  is  rendered  Viy  iiK  kok-otsis  :  hut  '  he  struck  me  with  a  stick  by  accident 


len 

in- 
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l)y  nio  krik--num(Ms.  Another  interesting  district  ion  between  accidental  hnrt  to 
in_\>(!lf  l)y  my  own  action  .uni  intentional  liurt  hy  the  action  of  sonio  one  else  i.s  tlms 
marked.  If  I  want  to  say  I  have  acci'lentally  struck  tnv  eye  and  hart  it,  I  s-iiy 
tcin-tsa  tEnk-ulom,  but  if  1  want  to  say  some  one  else  has  fiurposely  struck  mv  eye  I 
must  use  the  exprcs-ion  'ntsa  ti;n  kuloin.  The  dilfcnitice  of  action  is  here  hroii(,'lit 
out  by  the  use  of  dillcrcnt  [irnnouiis.  iiihui  appended  to  a  verb  stem  signifies  duty  nr 
nei;osity  -our  '  must"  or  'ou^dit.'  Hefori'  leavins;  the  particles  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  |)oint  out  that  ho'i,  the  re^^ular  si^ni  of  the  future  in  the  N'llaka'pamuQ,  is  sei  ii  in 
the  Sk'fio'mic  dialect  only  in  exhortative  forms,  while  the  Sk'(|o'inic  future  Klf  is,  as 
far  us  1  am  aware,  wholly  absent  in  the  N'tlaka'parauQ. 

IMIKPOSITIONS    ANO    I'RErOSinONAL    PHRASES. 

On  the  beach,  wa  tE  ai'utlk-. 

Near  the  house,  tcct  W.  latu. 

In  bed,  lui  iv.  slauwen. 

On  a  stone,  na  tE  siuant. 

I'ut  him  to  bed,  niim-ka  aqe'ts  ;  vcrhatlm,  send  him  to  lie  down. 

I'ut  it  in  the  box,  nfiEnka  IE  kua'kua 

Under  a  stone,  btu'lirPII  tE  smant. 

Across  the  water,  tK  P'tlaha  tE  stauq. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  waier,  tE  c'tlalia  mi/in  tE  stauq. 

Far  over  tlu;  water,  nK-quta.  fsa  tE  staufj. 

I'p  in  the  sky,  tK  tcctl  skwai'yil. 

I  found  it  near  the  hou-^e,  tcin-ya'kEnfKi  fc?t  tE  lam. 

Sit  on  the  ground,  amo'etka  na  tE  tE'muq. 

Come  to  me,  me'ka  tla  uns. 

<!o  in  the  house,  o'dsJm  tt;  lam. 

Go  in,  ois-kii. 

CONJUNCTIONS   AND   CONJUNCTIVE   ADVERBS. 

an<l,  7  ;  'ilar'i,  and,  jilus  ;  PktviiKi,  then;  i/ilthix,  so,  therefore  ;  itHtlinutl,  therefore; 
gniK/t,,  so  then  ;  kiiEsK's,  when. 


Te  Smai'lEtl  Soqwia'm. 
(The  wild-people  story.) 

'ntco     sla'm      nE  fi'lliniEns    nana'    tE      skwio'ts.     Tk    .skwiu'ts   noa-Esqai'ts 

One       chief      once      daughter  his    lived  (and)  a  slave.       The    slave        lie  is  lying 
usta'tk-  na  tE  watcEns  a'tll-ka'niai.  Te  .skwio'ts  no'a-niira      ekqe'ts.  Nam 

crosswise  at  tlie  i'oot-licrs  maiden.     The  slave  he-i.s-going  to-ravish-her.     He  goes  to 
a'tli  ka'mai.     NE-pEna'q-ua-s  tE  se'aQotl.     Hau(]-wetl    skc'stEs    kfiEs   tE    skwio'ts 

maiden.  She-conceived     a    child.         Not  yet      she-knows    that   the     slave 

e'-ua-tle'Ekunt.         NE-kwa/tc-nfuj  n'a-s  tE  sia'rn  kucsE's  Esk-o'i     a'tli-mEns. 
had-been-coming-to-her.         He  perceived  it     the  chief    when     sick      danghter-his. 
K'kwina  pEna'q-uas  tEs        e'atji.  Sties  kfiKs       tt;l-ni;k-ria-s-Ek-        sua'tFs 

Then      he-gets-it  the-his  shame.     She-desires  that  she-will-lind-out       who-it-is 

kua-liEnienit.  Vatlsis  (ii;'l-tas  tE    naqtc  tE  spE'tltrn. 

that-may-have-been-connng-to-her.      So   she-makcs-paint-on   the  hands  the      paint, 

Ne'tlmutl  kuEsE's   kfratle'Ek     e'kwina  kiiatctatntEs  nok(jE'l         u: 

Therefore,    when    he-may-conie    then    she-]-)uts-her-drms-abonl-him     marking      thr 

staitcs.       NE-k-oa'il  nE-kwa'tc-nuq-u'a-s  kuEs  netl  tE  skwio'ts      nE-sqoqE'l 

back-his.     Next-mmning        she-perceivf-d  that  it  is  the  slave      she  had  marked 

tE        staitcs.     KuEsk's  tEln'Ek-ua  s  tK     tcetct  e'kwina   o'iyutlstEs      tE   snukfii'tl 
on  the  back-his.      When    he-finds-out  the  father     then    he-takes-into  the     canoe 
tlE  DiEi  s  1  tE  sk-vio'ts.     e'kwina     e'son-wet.  SniEn-tse'auq         tE 

the  daiighter-his  and  the  slave.     Then  they  paddle-off.      So-then-they-arrive-at  a 
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dental  hurt  to 
f)rie  else  is  thus 
1  hurt  it,  I  siiy 
struck  mv  eye  I 
is  here  hron^'ht 
■ii^niilioH  duty  (jr 
1  be  of  interest 
muQ,  is  se«  n  in 
future  Kk  is,  us 


lown. 


lutl,  therefore ; 


ts   noa-Esqai'ts 
lie  is  lyiiii,' 
Nam 
jr.     He  goes  to 
;s   tE    skwio'ts 
it   the     slave 
i     a'tll-mEns. 
flaughter-his. 

sna'tFs 
''       who-it-is 
C  tE  spE'tltEll. 
(Is  the      iiaint. 
nok'qE'l         ii: 
marking.'      tiu' 

nE-sr]()qE'l 
lie  had  marked 

tE   snukfii'tl 
'  the     canoe 
tse'auq         tK 
ev-arrive-at  a 


statu'Qais.      e'kwina  k-om-stum-wet.         SmKn-tu'EntEm.  Haufi  suat  Eskai's 

verydofty-clifT.     Then  he-landed-theni.     So-then  he-left-them.      Not  anyone  knows 
gaHwitca'nKm      e'kwina    wet-k(|ai.  ytuEn-niim-wet  e'mac.         SmEn- 

in-wliat-manner      then      they-got-up.       So-then-they-went-on      walking.     8o-then- 
tsi''auq-wr-'t         tE    qa'tcr).         SmEn-tast as-wet    tE    lam-.--wet.  e       me    kotifi'i 

they-arrived-at   a   lake.       So-then-they-made   a   honse-their.         Here  came  many 
>|    XV.  riiKiuE'ii-s-wet.  Me'coi.         e'kwina  mi;n-pei wai'-wet.     e'kwina     KsmK'iuvet. 

tlif  cliildren-their.  'i'hey-grow-up.    Then  they  intermarry.     Then  they-have-children. 
<•  kwina    k(iai'-wet    o'k'wumfiQ.     Eskoai'  ku!:s    Qes      tK  sne'tci:m-s-\vet.    Sk'(|ri'mic 
Then    ihey-become  a   village.       Never      is      lost    the  language-their.    SkviO'mish 
kfiEs  fia-sne'tcKm.    Hiye'siwe'ioka.     nfKi-ee'f.kswet.  e'auq      nokwe'ak't  Kn 

itisthey-spoke.  Very  tall  men.  Very-keen-scented-are-they.  'i'hey-wi-ar  undressed-fur 
ti;  yKkwai-s-wet.       Tema-wetlsfia'o  tl-;     sna-s-wet      Smai'li;il. 
the  garments-their.       Hence  thus  the         name-their  wild-people. 


man 
men 
woman 
women 
hoy 
youth 
maiden 
girl 

little  hoy 
„    girl 

infant 

child 

children 

middle-aged  person 
old  man 

.,    woman 


very  ohl  man 

mother 

fiither     , 

Son 

Fons 

daughter 

daughters 

Sons  and  daugliters 

(collectively) 
husband 

wife 

several  wives  of  one 

husband 
wife  when  called  by 

husband  is  termed 
parents 
grandfather 
grandmother 
grandparents 
grandson 
granddaughter 


VOCABULARV. 

.sue'ka.  grandchildren 

snve'i-;kaorsewei:ka.    aunt 

stla'nai. 

stlintla'nai.     [kao'tl. 

suekao  f 1  or  skue- 

sue'vvolos 

ka'mai. 

stlfuiaio'tl. 

aam'. 

aa'mc'n. 


sk-a'k'i:l. 

stilu'tl  (se'aQotl    pre- 
natal term), 
stutau'tl. 


nuk  e'vE.  .  ..^  

(tai)sKuio(|wa,  stlniot   steji-daughter 

(plu  stltlmot).  son-in-law 

(a'tli)  sinlinqwa,  father-in-law 

stlmot    (plu.    stltj-  soii-in-law-ele(^t 

mot ). 
ka'elKii,  kaie'lnifiq. 
tci'ea,  ke'Ia,  ta'a. 
ma  ma,  tcetct. 
niEn  (tEn  =  my). 
mionmEn  (tKn  =  my). 
mEu  (tli:n  =  m>  ). 
niKiimKn  (tli:n  =  my). 
mioniKn. 


urnr'muts. 

t/a'ata  (if  mother  or 
fat  her  be  dead  then 
the  aunt  is  termed 
sai'u(|  (jr  wotl- 
sai'uqatl. but  when 
both  parents  and 
aunt  are  dead  then 
the  aunt  is  spoken 
of  again  by  the 
term  tza'ata  ;  the 
same  api  lies  to 
uncde  albo). 

Sr'.-ae. 

sua-ma'n. 

sua-mi/n  ^t  i:n). 

sria-mi;ii  (tlr;n). 

saq. 

sa(  1 . 

stuta'tl. 
daughter-in-law  saq. 

mother-in-law  ,, 

N.B.— Tl'is  term  saq  is  changed  to. 
dcdJi'wai'tl  if  relationship  be  broken  by 
death  of  son  or  daughter.    > 


uncle 

step-father 

step-son 


kwoto'mps,  skn',  when 
called  by  wife  no'a. 
tcuwa'c. 
tcutcu'wac. 


nau  . 

Etlta'tc. 

se'la,  sll,  t?e'Rl  (tai). 
„     (a'tli). 
silsG'l. 
e'muts. 


uncle's  wife 
aunt's  husband 

elder  brother 

i'der  sister 

elder  cousin 

younger  brother 
,,      sister 
,,      cousins 


SI  'i-tcica 
mother). 

sfia-man 
father). 

ko'pits. 

sk  ak". 


:  step- 

:step- 


N.li.— If  aunt  and  un<'le  are  older  than 
parents,  then  cousins  are  termed  lio'jnf.s;  if 
tiiey  are  younger  than  parents,  xk-ak. 

brother's   or  sister's  stai'atl,  changed  to 
cbild  sonl mai'f Hi  niothar: 

or  father  be  dead. 
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brother-in-law 
sister-in-law 


ruu'(!) 
-This   term   is   iipplii'd 


tcinia'o  (plu.  tcimtci-  el'lot  f;hi!'l  trr  first-  srntl. 

tua'cj).  horn 

tciinii'c  (plu.  tcimtci    sfcind  cLild  u'riMiififc. 

tljir'l        „  unwi'll. 

youngr^t  or  Jaat         saut. 


N.R. — This  term  is  applii'd  alike  to 
wife's  rjr  hushaiKl's  hrntlu-is,  si-^teis.  and 
cousins,  but  wIkmi  the  coiuuiction  is  broken 
by  fleath  they  are  no  longer  called  tcima'c 
but  tiu'iir  (plu.  tciU'fJi'P). 

Ttie  rt'laiivos  of  sisiers-iii-law,  brotlnMs- 
in-law  atul  cousins-in-law  ;ire  t'*rni'i<l  (j^rlin'' 
ku/f'/ras  (\Au.  s/n'/i/.'iir' /r 'is  <.  hut  when  con- 
nection is  broken  by  death  of  interniciliate 
relative  they  are  then  called  /n'liiiflri'i'/  h/i, 
which  sifjnities  that  both  sides  are  cryiujj 
or  grieving. 

widow  sla'atKn  (a'tli). 

widower  „      (t.'ii). 

orphan  wa'niin   (a'tli  or  tai, 

according,'  to  sex;. 
lover  Ki'va, 


N.I'. — The  term  unn'i'tl  is  applied  {.'ene- 
rally  to  tr.e  middle  children,  the  p  uial 
fortn  beirii.'  vnumrtfl  'I'Ih!  yount^er  ones 
are  alKO  >i^ikcn  of  collectively  as  »f.  mut, 

s'ko'nuk-  (term  >f  (u- 
dearruent  used  by 
mot  hers  in  addre>.s- 
inp:  their  children 
'  flioi  ulio'iiuh-'  = 
my  pet  or  darlint,'). 

.s'tri'ci;m  (term  bonio 
by  children  of  a 
female  slave  by  her 
master;  also  u  term 
of  reproach) 

Children  of  one  father  by  different  motlieruare  known  by  term  sintni'ltl.  One 
half  brother  or  sister  would  say  itf  anoilier.  in  i-[>«-ak!ti^  of  him,  he  is  uiy  .sintiu'i'ltl. 

('hildren  of  tirst  cousins  are  all  reganh^d  as  rjepli«;ws  and  nieces,  and  lirst  cousins' 
chil  Iren's  children  are  consef]uently  re^rarded  a.-*  trrandchildren.  llelational  ties 
extend  with  the  ,Sk(io'mic  to  six  ^eneration.s  on  both  sidt.-i  of  the  family.  These  are 
known  under  the  followinir  terms: — 


mr.n 
man 
tci'ca 
tseEl 

stca'meuk' 

tsu'piyuk' 

h.au'iikwieuk* 
smKnu'tl 


jaw.  chin 
t()\)  of  the  head 
side    ,.  ., 

back  „  „ 

tooth 


child, 

father. 

mother. 

grandfatlier  or 

Lrrandiiiot  her, 

great -j^rand  lather  or  nofie 
great-granilmother.  ljrid;^e  of  nose 

great  -  great-  grand -^e.ar 
lather     or     great-  tongue 
great-grandmijther.  e;. e 

great  -great  -  great ->i;o'ath 
grandfather       o  r  guujH 
great  -great-great-   upp<T-lir> 
grand  niot  her.  lower-lip 

princess  (a  title  com-  eye-brow 
monly     given     to  ey(?-la»h»fj« 
chiefs    daughters  .skin  «  h'!f.';;;ri) 
and   also   ai'pli 'd      ,,     (of  anima's) 
to  other  girls  as  a  throat 
term    of     lionour  neck 
and  praise  if  thev  back  of  the  lieck 
were     good     and  back 


Indian 

person 

peof)lc 

chief 

village 

head 
•  f  a  ce 

hair  (of  head) 
„     (on  body) 
„     (of  animals) 

beard 

for,,  head 


industrious). 

<lie«t 

stE'lnuKi. 

breast 

n 

teat 

ti;  tslE'lniiKi. 

b'l-ojfi 

sia'm. 

,vl.i))j;!<;ll 

1 1<:  o'k-wumiui. 

nav<d 

s  mos. 

bo<iv 

tf^a'tsns. 

liver 

sk-o'mai. 

niirrow 

ske'nus. 

arm 

ta'niin. 

hand 

skue'intz. 

<;lbow 

stoktciis 

•-lioulder 

sk-wawa'etck-. 

niik:iii't>iek'. 

nukniiye'waKn. 

staia'[)suni. 

vena's. 

U)u'k  si:n. 

nukau'kuts.n'cauk's, 

kwii'lun. 

m[;ka'lu(;eltl.         i 

kuln'tii, 

tsot.sin. 

sme'tsjins. 

st  cells. 

slii.-ts  or  t lusts, 

so'ujun. 

tse'i;ptlp;n. 

k-uol  ui'. 

k\ve'ki':n, 

fpimnt  I. 

ku'nau(|. 

,«uka'psum, 

stfiitc, 

se'lenus, 

•-kern. 

Kiiks  (  -  point), 

si  elk  wan  I. 

knKl. 

m<)'(|wia, 
sla'lau. 
tbikticn. 
nKkwo'cin. 
taonni  i;ri,  naqtc, 
tcie'putc,  na<itc. 
tsai'ksai. 
cUliu'met, 
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*  1  "" 


itc. 
1. 


applied  frfne- 

!n,  the   p  iiral 

youni^C'r  oiks 

;ly  as  ,•<;•;  stiuf. 

c"  (term  if  on- 
iiunt  used  hy 
er.sin  a<l(1ri'>>- 
their  f.liildrrii 

>l       n'llu' liuli'  ~ 

et  or  darlinu:). 
n  CtiTm  borno 
;liildirn  of  ;i 
lo  slave  by  hor 
cr;  alsii  a  tenn 
prnach) 

tntro'ltl.     One 
ly  .sinfiTi'/t/. 
i\  (irst  coiisiii'^' 
tolational   tiis 
ly.     Tliese  are 

'a'ctck'. 
t>ir'k-. 
(•("''waion. 
sum. 

VA\. 

kuts,n'cauk-s, 

II. 

U(;ultl.         f 

f 
ins.  ' 

tr  t lusts. 

I. 

lp;n. 

i'. 

i;n. 

I. 

q. 

sum. 

IS. 


tinint). 


iini. 


la. 


FCri. 

I  i;n,  naqtc. 
utc,  na(itA'. 
<ii. 
met. 


V 


fintjer 

fin(?er-nail 
thumb 

first  finger 

second  „ 

third     „ 
little     „ 


thigh 

leg 
kn^e 

ankle 

foot 

sole  of  foot 

heel 

toe 

toe-nail 

skull 

fa',  oil 

fruts 

grea<e 

heart 

heart  (as  seat  of  the 

affections) 
blood 
mind 
bieath 
dream 
eanoe 
paddle 
house 

'  potlatch-houso ' 
a  hou.se  with  carving 

upon  it 
fire 

cinders 
asiies 
smoke 
flame 
soot 
fire-mnking     impl'^- 

meuts 
sky 
sun 
njoon 
full-moon 
half-moon 


(**»'vcning 


nC-aqfi'Etc  or  nOaqO-Tlawn 

yatc. 
qgl(i(>l'i;tc.  'Tnnrnin},' 

s  e  n  t  1  q  i>  y  a  t 

(  =  eldest  finger),    day 
tauqo'stlin     (  =  '  the  niyht 

pointer').  -sunset 

pu'nawilk'i'la  =  (one  twdight 

before  the  middle  noon 

one).  ruin 

unawi'tl      (  =  '  the  snow 

middle  one  ';.  hail 

eaut-ko'la,   or    saut-  ice 

qf)'yatc  (  =  yuuiig-  frost 

est  finger).  water 

smu'kwalup.  sea 

stcle'p.sen.  river 

kwine'ukcin. 

kwo'm(")kein.  lake 

8(iKn.  stream 

niikii'acin.  eartii,  land 

sai'k'cin.  wind 

stoiL'[)kui">'cin.  mountain 

qun'quocin.  hiU 

cauk-.  st<me,  roek 

SQus.  —  wo(}i,  tree 

kaiya'q.  fire-wood 

Qus.  trees 

tsa'li,  sk  urn.  leaf 

skuii'lawan.  Pap 

branch 
stsa'tslEn. 
skwa'lawan, 
tla'ki'im. 
BKlu'li. 
siiK'kuitl. 
.sk'um'l. 
lam. 

tlaanukaulu'Q. 
stcu'tuQ. 

yeutl. 

pe'tcit. 

iiukwiyr'utl-tKn. 

gpo'tlam. 

sle'itzum. 

kwai'tcup. 

stcl'tcup. 


tlkai'tc. 
^star  ko'sen. 

X<louds  skat  I. 

light  (of  day)  kOa'kei. 

,,     (of  moon)  astlkai'tc. 

,,     (of  stars)  asko'sen. 

,,     (of  torch,  kc.)    aswatoit. 
„     (opposite       of  tii'tau. 
dark) 
[dark  iliik\ 


skwai'yi'.. 

snu'kum. 

tlkai'tc. 

nu'qkutc  tE  tlk'ai'tr.  lightning 

nu'<isetkutc  tK  thunder 


bark 
r  jot 
grass 

^  berry 
meal 
tle>h 
horn 
bow 

"airovv 
salt 

axe  (stone) 
now 
to-day 
3esterday 
next  day 
to-morri>w 
next  month 
last  year 
next  year 
good-b\e 


name 
medicine 
medicine-man. 
blanket  (native) 
,,        ('<\hiic) 
a  covering 
fog 

current 
rapids 
Kuud 


tna'tcii;k    (  -=   light 

coming), 
natl. 
na'iiet. 

skri'eil  or  skwai'yil. 
nat. 
kunp. 
tla'.ci. 

tuk  skwai'yil. 
stlumuil. 
ma'k'a. 
qo(lo's. 
si:o'kr;n. 
Hu'qun. 
stak'  or  stauk'. 
kot  Ikq,  s(iun. 
hi'ye   stauk*    (-big 

water). 
<ia'tcu. 
svvaU . 
tenir'(i. 
spr.he'm, 
snia'nel. 

cf-'tlos  or  stce'tlSs. 
smaiit. 
t>uk-. 
ya'utl. 
tsuktsuk-. 
st(  o'ltla, 
tsVja  nts. 
Kl'ka'icu. 

QcQola'tcoq. 
slai,  'pnli. 
t'kwa'mianQ. 
saqw.ii. 
skvvola'm. 
smeiH. 
sle'uk'. 
t^e'istEn. 
to'qoatc. 
s'nitoil. 
tias'ilEm. 
tlaka. 

tE  watsomtl. 
tE  sis  or  tsls. 
tE  toi'laqtl. 
nE  k-6a'il. 
tsk-k-oa'lEs. 
koi  'ntco'  tlk'aitc. 
koit  pa'no. 
krti  'ritc6'  .sela'num 
hoimfitla'tl. 
t'qai'us. 
'•(iinya'qEn. 

Sji.l. 

to' it. 

sQOra'tEn. 

.soK-oPtl,  slel. 

pEk'u'lwit, 

hu'mtEn. 

skwo'tcum. 

sqom 


kwl'.pe'tcin. 


:*** 
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liiinf?er 
shiMiiti 

wUdotii 

help 
-—  work 

swamp 

spoon 

soup 

siirrow 

joy 

rope 

platter 

potato  (nativo) 
.,      fc.iillivated) 

spear  (salmon) 

snow-stioft 

strawberry 

wing 

valley 

tears 

sweat 

tail 

voice 

staff  (walking) 

a  whistle 
"^  maple-tree 
*  willow-tree 

cedar-tree 

cedar 

cedar-platter 
"^  alder-tree 

elderberry  bush 
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nhfi'nom. 

r'a(|i. 

instil'. 

krtikrnun'na. 

nKkiii("'li;s. 

tcaiiKli  Kn. 

sitsA'p. 

nia'kwoin. 

tcaii'ai. 

stlum. 

SK'sulkQ. 

tsa'tsaiiq. 

tiKk  lai'tstion. 
skaue'setl. 
skants, 
sMna'm. 
k  la'lein. 

s'tcr'i. 

ji'lilKn. 

miklJM'i'm. 

rKkwu'ns. 

ya'Kwom. 

skwu'i'iil,-;. 

niikMe'tciiutrn. 

t'fcatc. 

skW(')'kKlEra. 

ku'niHlai. 

qai'yai. 

gai)aiyal. 

Va|)ai. 

gatnvn'itl. 

kl.Vlai. 

tse'wnk'ai. 

vittwfi'iiai. 


Nsalmnnberry  bush 
basket  (general  term)  se't  i:n. 
basket      (bis^,      for  Qok-G'lstEn 
gathering     herbs, 
&c.) 


"  bag 
bay 
dew 
drum 
belt 
egss 
bed 
"-box 
beach 
spring  of  the  year 

summer  time 

autumn 

winter 

time  or  season 
down 

feathers 

door 

window 


tlapa't. 

sa'tsKniito. 

stlKmtlKm. 

niKna'tsi. 

niiqyi'intEn, 

auQOs. 

slanwe'n. 

koa'kr)a. 

ai'ntlk-. 


ghi  >st 

life 

soul,  Spirit 
God 

noise  (made  by  chil- 
dren) 

noise  (of  talking) 

scissors 

iK't'dlc  (weaving) 

alder-bark  baski-t 

net 

tent  (of  mats) 

witch 

fruit  of  the  elder 

sound 

fish-rakf 

promontory  (rf.  ra- 
dical for  nose) 

clam-digger 

chisel 

cedar  kettle 

cedar-pJaMers 

barbe<l  spear-point 

salmon-trap 

feast 

knife 

needle 

saw 

salmon-knife 

nest 

moss 

mud 

log 

milk 

moccasin 

friend 

fur 

pall 

iron 

east 

west 

nortli 

south 

round 

raw 


koa'koKsi    (=grow-  happy 

ing  warm).  poor 

tEmkfia'skoa's.temle's  I  am  poor 

(  =  hot  season).        slow 
tetakwi         (getting  sharp 

cold).  long 

tKm  teq  (  =cold  sea-  short 

son).  ^  strong 

tEm.  '  sweet 

ne'ako'mai    (  =  soft  broad 

r).  thin,  narrow 


sTpa'lkEn. 
n'ku  ptKn. 


lean 
new 


gardei 
fern 


kwotcO.senau'tq.  white 


DE-pEnrnai 
sgotluk-. 


black 
red 


cni'u  (  =  screech-nwl, 
Her  under  •Beliefs.') 

ai'nui|. 

ta(i;itlai'Mti'i. 

tell  I  sia'm(  =  upper  or 
above  chief). 

t;;e'ansut. 

sna'-nsut. 

t'/.u'mk  ti;n. 

tca'msution. 

pia'ku. 

siicikwctcin. 

sthvj'imts. 

slu  or  syu. 

tsc'unk-. 

kn'niin. 

tli'taniKn 

sk'u'iuksKH. 

skulq. 

Qohai't, 

scum. 

Qaplyoitl. 

niiatc. 

tcca'k-  or  tclak'. 

klaa'cEn 

tlalctEn. 

pafctKii. 

tlltctKn. 

Qc'itctKn. 

tsetsipc'tltEn. 

kwlva'm. 

tsck-. 

kwKltlai. 

stilkvvc'm. 

slu'k-cin  mii- 

kucin}. 
sini'. 

k'we'EktEn. 
niE'sEn. 
cupa'lEfEn. 
tilu'tsnitc. 
tiltc'wit. 

.S(')'UC. 

tEmtca'uq. 
ce'citc. 
tfie'n. 
t.sa'stauq. 

Estsa's. 

tcint.sa's. 

o'yom. 

e'vftts. 

tlak'it. 

atle'm. 

ie'm. 

ka'tEm. 

tleka't. 

Ekoas. 

tEfi'ts. 

qaus. 

pEk*. 

k  Eqk  ai'q. 

kwo'mkem. 
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=  scroprh-nwl, 
ikUm-- Beliefs.') 

i'lmq. 

i'liiC  =  upper  or 

e  chief). 

lit. 

ut. 

M;n. 
ution. 

•tcin. 
Its. 

c. 

Kn 
ksKii. 


itl. 

nr  tclak*. 

Kn 

Kn. 

:n. 

n. 

En. 

)r''tltRn. 

'tu. 

Ini. 

iVm. 

:;in  mu- 

in;. 

sktKn. 
;n. 

Et  En, 
nitc. 
vit. 

sa'uq. 

auq. 

's. 
a's. 

1. 
I. 
fc. 

Q. 

m. 
t. 

.8. 
S. 


:  ai  q. 
iikem. 


yellow 

J 

^nvn 

■,f 

larp',  bi-r 

Hniall,  little 

'f 

strong 

\ 

weak 

sore 

.leiul 

sick 

dry 

'Iki"' 

-    pood 

^i^^B 

bad 

H 

beautiful 

''■^^B 

cold 

c^^l 

warm,  hot 

Ml 

ail 

^H 

some 

Ih 

much,  many 

^H 

yes 

SB 

no 

^H 

not 

'^H 

never 

"iH 

rotten 

t 

above 

"M 

below 

'is 

far 

^H 

near 

^H 

this 

si 

that 

^H 

these 

^H 

t  ho.se 

19 

the 

^^J 

anybody 

^^1 

who 

'^^ 

wliich 

then 

njjjH 

thus,  so 

9b 

therefore 

^B 

at.  on 

^^B 

when 

^B 

where 

iS 

to  cry 

^9h 

,,  d.'inee 

8 

„  eat 

^B 

,.  come 

|||H 

,.  gamble 

^B 

„  call 

Smi 

,.  diiT 

hB 

„  find 

i^B 

,.  hunt 

^B' 

,,  shoot 

^B 

„  work 

'^^»H| 

,.  swim 

:^H 

,.  run 

mm 

M  «ing 

Wm 

,,  lauprh 

w^k 

„  point  at 

^B 

„  whi.stle 

:^B 

r,  whisper 

i^H 

.,  vuuiir. 

^"aH' 

1  am  siek 

tlte. 

1  littles, 
hiyr'.  (>ya 
utse'iii. 
eye'ni. 
kule'm. 

a. 

kV.'i. 
Esk 

tceQ. 
hat  I 


o'i. 


kai  fphi.  kai'ak'ai). 
ni;te,r'm  (filu.   riEtc- 


to  strike 

„'.'>M< 

«.  b(jil 

,.  spoil,  waste 
,.  fiL-ht 

,.  fight  in  battle 
„  see,  perceive 
„  bruise 
„  burn 
„  burn  up 
„  hurt 
„  sit 
,  cut 

,.  want,  desire 
,.  kill 

.,  love,  like 
.,  build 
,.  know 

..  ^'•ivt' 
,,  smell 

„  K<-t.  have,  hold 

,,  finish 

,,  make 

,,  think 

,,  lie  down 

.,  tiiul  out 

„  paiiii 

,,  paddle 

,,  arriv(! 

,,  Irind 

„  walk 

tK(ninse.),  tli:  (fern.),,  sf)eak 
**WHt.  „  leave,  quit 

,,  lose 

..  a^Tce  to,  consent 

a-iiinils  (,i.s  a  class) 

Ir  f,' 

duck  (<,'eneric) 

ca<,''le 

wren 

hiunMiinj.;-bird 

rat 

mouse 

Ilea 

louse 

nit 

fiou.se-flv 


natcC'm 
t.-.| 
koa.s. 
eq 

knen. 
ka  |,  keq. 
e.  (-h. 
hail, 
haufj. 
haii'iciii. 
ts  u(|, 
tcitl. 
kuicliis. 
(pi'ta. 
tct"t. 
ti. 

e'tsi. 


vat 
swat. 

u'ntcakoe. 

r'kwina. 

sua'o. 

yatlsi's. 

nil. 

kuesE's. 
nE. 
ham. 
me'tla. 
k  wo' its, 
r'tllJn 
niekai,  tlr'i;k,  iiu' 
Ka'gEltq. 
kaiEtKii,  oT'tka. 
t  I'lkwon'p. 
ya'kEn. 
pi'atotl. 
kwila'c. 

zetza'p  or  'sit.-ap. 
tce'tcKin. 
.■ska'tzut. 
slu'lf).     lo 


kwr'ilr;n, 

lloi: 


lEm, 


mos(|uito 

horse 

bear  (black) 
,,     (brown) 
..     (J.!rizzly) 

deer 
yu-  wolf 

beaver 


we'nEni.  .„,, 
qai'liEm,  s(iai'aqai.     elk 

tau'cjos.  ^moo.se 

co'pKii.  woodpecker 

tla'kEin.  screech-owl 

yiu't.  '—loon 

tcin^ia't.  -        gooiie 


ko'kOt. 

luim. 

sne'tcEm. 

wotlki:m. 

kElki:l.-'l. 

kwe'ltKn. 

kai'Ekentwai. 

koatc  or  kwiitc. 

saiiij,  p(.t. 

koas. 

y."'utl. 

t^a,  iiiaqti. 

anio'et. 

flat.;,  tEm. 

sle. 

ko'i,  (ju'i. 

i  ji  ,  111  ie. 

la'niik'. 

i:ilskai's,  i:skai's 

sa'tcit. 

Sl'llll. 

pi;'Ma(|. 

Iii'i'i. 

tas,  ta'stas, 

ku'lEwaii. 

i;s(|;rits. 

tD'Inick. 
qi;'l,  qK'lias. 

SiPll. 
tsrailq. 

kom. 
e'niac. 
sne'tcEm. 
to'i:ntKm. 

Qes. 

aniVtl. 

soqo(jr''mu(p 

wa'(jiis. 

qele'l'ik.  .       . 

vaQe'U. 

Qit. 

titc-tifcEnt.s. 

haiiwait. 

QoA'tKn. 

to'tluin. 

me'tcin. 

Qu-ta'n. 

a'ljuai  (plu. 

oqa'quai). 
k-wane'matc. 
skniniai'. 
st'l.'ai'ii. 
nii'aiiufl. 
ktlaium. 
tlatla'lEm. 
sQe'cen. 

t'kai'a  or  tEkaiya. 
sk-El6',  or  sk'Eiau  . 
k  ia'tc. 
kwa'ta. 
'skeEks. 
cai'u. 
svva'kwil. 
tqa.  tlaukqun. 
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tish 
--  crow 

owl 

Bquirrel 

itiipe 

ecaI 

rohin 

rabbit 
■"  poroiipine 

•s  paitridge       "s^ «■••*■ 
mink 

^rash^opper 
kin^'tisber 
spirkr 


Bwan 

Worm 

bee 

ant 
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Marine  Term». 

salmon  ('spring") 
.      „       ('  M)v:kcye  ■) 
('coboft') 
„     (•hiinipbjK.'k ') 
„     ('dog-salmon') 


kwair-'tEk, 

so'kru",  utso'k'oi. 

kl!i'k-;i. 

tcrHtiniiq.  > 

smKmBlO'tsin. 

spb;pElu'ic. 

askQ 

VkwEkfi'k. 

so'hoprt 

kwo'kwdsiom. 

iiisruia'qKin. 

niu'iiit  Kill. 

tcitcr'r;ki;n. 

in>-atsa'M"i()un. 

1s"fcK'l. 

s  iiuHnk  w  r'tcin  ---^ 
iit't  -  maker,       vf. 
siirikwo'tcin=:uet. 

'swo'kcn. 

tsuk'Q 

sisaniai'. 

tsits-utiu'-'trin  (name 
bas  i-cl'crcnct!  to- 
ils sU'niUr  waist). 

kapkapsai't  1  (  =  * 
tlie  stiidibt^rer,  so 
calU-d  hfcaiisetbe 
Tniiiaiis  bt'licvt'd 
it  would  sfttle 
ujioii  tbe  iiioutti 
and  nostrils  of  a 
sleeping  j)erson 
and  sinotbur  biui). 

kOa. 

tsii'k'ai. 

tsa'win. 

tlaii'etcin. 

koa'k'Enis. 


f-altiion  (steel-bead') 
salmon-trout 
brook       ,, 
codfish  (black) 
(rock) 
„        (red) 
'  tommiecod' 
sturgeon 

oiilican  or  candle-fisb 
whiting 
fionnder 
herrings 
smelts 
oys'.er 

mussel 

crab 

eel  (conger) 

'bull-head' 

clam  (g(Mieiie) 
„     (large  kind) 
,.     (small     „    ) 

cockle 

sea-eggs 

stai-nsh 

sea -cucumber 

'devil-lisb'  (octopus) 

whale 


ske'uq. 

siu'i'iiiiko'lo. 

til.'tleukdai'. 

ai'Kt. 

tsacile'uk. 

tukto'q. 

tsu'mkoa. 

skoa'watc. 

si  u  was. 

kue'iatsun. 

po'ai. 

slaut. 

s't  a'kum. 

tlaiiqtlauq  (c/,  tlauq 

=  bard;. 
tlati'akum. 
qai'lCcj. 

n'saicfcauKm. 
sK'fiai. 
tsa'qua. 
sQam. 
sk  unts. 
sf  Id'iim. 
skue'tsai. 
tu'imiktl. 
Kla's. 

8'  loqts,  .ske'arauq. 
kwini's. 


Canoex. 

big  canoes,  common-  kQo'Ktl. 

ly  called  Chinook 

c.'inoe 
medium-sized  (^anoe  sni'tc'l'p- 
small  pKlil'tcEm. 

common  snukin'tl. 

old  skaid'iultl. 

new  koqul'll. 


'•i 


FOLK-LORE. 
Qais. 

Once  there  were  four  brothers  ^  named  Qai.s  who  went  about  the 
country  doing  wonderful  tilings.  Tt  was  very  long  ago,  when  the  animals 
were  human  beings.'^  They  usually  travelled  on  the  water  in  a  canoe. 
This  canoe  was  not  an  ordinary  vessel.  It  was  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers  transformed  to  tliis  shape  for  the  accommodation  of  the  others. 
One  day  they  came  upon  Deer,  who  was  liliiig  a  bone  to  make  an  arrow 
point.  They  watch  him  at  work  for  some  time  without  speaking. 
Presently  they  ask  him  why  he  is  filing  the  bone.  Deer  replies  :  '  I  an) 
making  a  sharp  arrow  point  to  kill  a  chief  that  lives  some  little  way  off.' 
From  this  answer  the  brothers  perceive  that  he  is  a  wieked  person  and 
deserving  of  punishment.     So  they  straightway  seize  him  and  pull  at  his 

'  The  name  Qaix  in  tbe  story  seems  sometim<!s  to  be  apfilierl  to  tbe  four  brothers 
collectively  and  sometimes  to  the  eldest  only. 

■''  A<!Cording  to  the  traditions  of  tho  iSkqO'mic  the  earliest  beings  were  animals 
with  human  or  semi-human  characteristics.  In  course  of  time  the 'Great  Spirit' 
brought  the  first  true  man  into  being,  from  whom  are  df'scended  through  many 
peoerations  all  the  Hk'qo'mie,  people  (see  'he  writer's  paper  on  '  The  Go.smogony 
and  nLst<)ry  of  the  Skuamish.*  Trnnx.  Unif.  i^jf.  Can  ,  Section  il.  1S07-J>8). 
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f"\v.i  till  they  become  long  and  puinttul,  nnd  at  his  arms  till  they  e(]ual  his 
le<,'s  ill  length.  Tliey  then  take  the  pointed  hone  he  had  \}t'vu  ax  work 
upon  and  thrust  it  into  one  ot"  his  feet,  in  con.se(|uence  of  whieh  this  bone 
{Kmn/nksi.n)  is  found  in  the  feet  of  ail  his  bestial  descendants  to  this  day. 
After  this  they  clap  their  hands  and  make  a  noise  like  a  deer,  and  he  in- 
stantly loses  his  original  form  and  becomes  <i  deer,  with  antlers  springing 
from  his  forehead.  Thusdirl  (.^)ais  create  the  deer  foi-  the»Sk*i|o  mif.  The 
creature  starts  oil'  in  fear  and  runs  from  them  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind.  When  he  had  gone  some  distance  he  stf  jiped  ;ind  looked  liai  k, 
whereupon  Qais  beckoned  to  him  t«t  icturn.  Siiid  the  eldest  :  'lie  runs 
too  fast  ;  the  people  who  come  after  ns  will  never  be  al)le  to  catch  him. 
We  must  make  him  go  slowei.'  When  the  de<'r  comes  liack  to  tluim  they 
take  him  by  the  hind  hgsand  knock  hi>  huo^'s  ogether  several  times. 
1  hey  then  clap  theii-  hands  again  and  seiid  liii.  oil'  a  second  time.  <  )n 
this  occasion  he  does  not  run  so  fast.  *  That  will  do,'  saiti  they  ;  '  he  is  all 
right  now,'  Froni  here  they  patUiie  on  till  they  come  to  aj\  old  man  who 
ajij)ears  to  be  lishiii'^  for  salmon  with  a  long  double  pronged  lish-.-,j)ear. 
lie  carries  ;dso  a  big  basket  with  him.  Tlie  Qus  sto[i  and  w.atcti  his 
prore-  lings.  Tin  y  lind  that  he  does  not  spear  the  .salmon,  but  merely 
feels  for  them  and  rubs  his  spear  against  then\,  l>ringing  away  each  time 
a  lirtle  of  the  slime  from  their  bodies.  This  he  svipes  ot]'  with  some  moss 
into  the  basket.  When  they  see  what  he  is  doing  they  go  u[t  lo  him  and 
take  his  spear  away  from  him.  From  their  pockets  they  then  produce  a 
■nu'dtc.  (a.  l)arln;d  spear-point)  and  put  it  on  the  spear,  saying  as  they  do 
so  :  '  8ee,  grandfather,  this  is  the  proper  wjiy  to  tish.'  And  as  they  speak 
Qais  feels  in  tht^  water  witli  the  blunt  «!nd  of  the  sp*'ar  for  the  i-almon, 
and  when  he  touclies  one  he  uinns  the  spear  (juickly  al)out  and  plunges  it 
into  the  salmon.  They  then  return  the  old  man  his  spear  and  tell  him  to 
citch  his  siilmon  as  they  hail  shown  him.  The  old  man  gets  angry  and 
£avs  :  'I  don't  want  vou  to  tell  me  what  I  ou^ht  to  do.  1  like  uiv  own 
metiiod  i>est,  and  1  [)refer  the  slime  to  the  iish.'  U'heii  h*-  makes  this 
strange  .-tatement  they  are  convinced  tha,t  he  must  be  a  per^on  of  a  very 
un<iesi)-i.ble  characttT,  who  ought  to  be  checked  m  his  evil  ways.  They 
therefore  take  his  spear  from  him  and  l)reak  it  in  two.  Thetwuhalv.s 
they  set  against  his  legs  one  on  e.ich  side.  The  point  of  the  spear  they 
})ush  up  his  nose.  They  tl.eii  juill  at  his  head  till  his  neck  is  mucli 
elongated,  after  which  they  clap  tlieii-  hands  and  tmer  the  ci'ie,-,  of  a  crane, 
ai\(i  the  old  man  is  immediately  turned  iiito  a  bird  of  thai  species  and 
flies  away.     Thus  did  Qais  bring  the  crane  into  being 

'I'iiey  continue  their  loni'neyings  till  they  lome  tu  a  high  l)Iuir  on  the 
sea  shore.  Here  they  land,  and  tlie  youiigest  iesiinic>j  iiis  own  form. 
They  now  build  a  hou.se  for  themselves  and  piupo^e  to  siay  u  while  there. 
^N  hen  the  house  was  completed   the  ehU -■•  .■-uggest,>  the  n.aking  ot'  a  trap 


to  catch  the  Sun.     Said  he  :   '  T  wil 


m; 


a  trap  and   siinre  tiie  .^un. 


I 


want  to  have  a  talk  with  him.'  He  th«  i  tmnstornis  his  youngest  l»ro»her 
into  a  sainion,  and  .seciites  him  to  the  slmie  !)y  a  line  ;  the  salmon  sport? 
about  in  the  water  and  looks  a  veiv  line  tisji 


I' 


e>ently  >nu  k'um  (sun) 


perceives  the  bait  set  for  him,  and  descending  in  tiie  form  of  an  eagie 
pounces  upoi;  it  and  carries  it  ot}',  breaking  the  line  which  held  the  salmon 
to  the  shore  as  he  did  so.  The  three  brothers  were  unconscious  of  what 
as  occurring,  having  been  cast  l>y  Snn'k'iun  into  a  fh'ep  trance.  When 
ey  awakened  from  their  trance  their  youngest  brother  hud  dj.-,appea.red. 


w 

th 
Qais 


was  not  to  be  beaten  by  8nu  k 


lun 


in  tni&  v\ay 


so  1 


le  now  tiaiLblorms 


I  =  '^i^ 
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tlie  third  hrothor  into  a  whale  and  secures  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
isahiion  liad  hfcn   fastened,  onlv  with   a  stouter  line,     ^o  very  lon^   time 
after  tliis  Snu  k"um  seeing  the  whale  in  the  watei*  came  down  and  seized 
it  as  he  had  the  salmon.      Again  the  two  remaining  brothers  are  cast  into 
a  deep  sleep.      When  the  8un  had  got  up  as  tar  as  the  line  permitted  he 
was  jerked  back  again  to  the  water  screanung      Tins  continued  till  the 
l)rothers  presently  awoke.     The  eagle  could  not  get  away  from  the  whale 
now  because  his  claws  had   become  entanyled   in  the  skin.     So  the  two 
Itrothers  i)ull  on  the  line  and  bring  the  whale  to  the  shore.     Qais  now  said 
to  the  Sun  :  'Don't  try  to  g(.'t  away,  1  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  ;  that 
is  why  I  set  those  tiaps  for  you.'     When  the  Sun  perceived  that  he  had 
been  outwitted   by  Qais  he  consents  to  stay  a   little  while  and  talk  with 
them.     Qais  now  (juestions  him  concetiiing  the   place  where  the  salmon 
come  from.     Snu'k  urn  points  across  the  water  and  tells  them  the  home  of 
the  salmon  is  a  long,  long  way  oil"  in  that  direction.     Qais  tells  hiin   that 
he  wants  to  go  to  the  salmon  country,  and  asks  what  he  must  take  with 
him  on  the  journey.     The  Sun  instructs  him  to  gather  a  great  (piantity  of 
'  medicine,' and  take  that   with    him  and   all    would    be  well.     Qais  now 
releases  the  Sun,   who  Hies  olf   into   the  clouds.      Qais  then   set  about 
gathering    herbs    for    the    'medicine'    which    Snu'kaim     had    said    was 
necessary  for  him  to  take,  after  wliieh   he  and  many  of  his  peo})le  set  out 
in  their  canoes  for  the  salmon  country.      For  many  days  they  paddle   in 
the  dii'ection  pointed  out  by   Snu  kum  and  finally  come  to  an  island. 
'Jhis  they  are  prevented  from   ajtproaching   by   enormous    tjuantities  of 
lloating  charcoal  which   block   the   prctgre.ss  of   the   canoes.     One  of  tin; 
)oung   men,   thinking   the  chan-oal   is   compact  enough  to  sustain   him, 
jumps  out  of    the  canoe  upon   it,   but  in.-tantly  sinks   through  and   is 
drowned.     After  much  troul)le  they  get  away  from   the  ol)struction  and 
jiaddle  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  island.      Here  they  perceive  what 
looks  like  a  settlement.      They  see  smokf^  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
rising  into  the  clouds.     This  is  the  countiy  they  are  seeking,  the  home  of 
the  salmon  people.     They  draw  into  th<    beach,  which   is  veiy  broad  and 
smooth,  and  leaving  their  canoe  go  fo;  waitl  towards  the  settU-Mcnt,  Qais 
taking  with  hira  his  medicine.     Wlien  they  aii-ived  at  the  village  Qais 
presented  the  chief,  vvhoi-e  name  was   Koh  (spring  salmon),  with  some  of 
the  medicine.      Now  at  the  l)ack  of  the  village  was  a  creek  in  which   Kos 
ke[>t  a  tcra'k'  (salmon  trap),  and  just  before  Qais  and  his  followeis  landed 
Ivos  had  bidden  four  of  his  young  people,  two  Nouths  and   two  maidens, 
to  go  into  the  water  and  swim  round  and  ent(U'  the  salmon  trap.     Obey 
ing,  they  walked   into  the  sea  with    th(ir  V)lankets  drawn   up  over  thtir 
lieads,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  r*  ached   their  faces   they  became  salmoii 
and  leaped  and  si)orted   together  just  as  the  salmon  do   in  the  runniiii,' 
scHSon,  niriki'ig  their  way  in  their  frolics  towards  the  trap  in  the  creek. 
When,  therefore,  Qais  and   his  followers  had   landed  and  met  the  sahiu'ii 
chief,  he  ordered  some  more  of  his  jieople  to  go  to  the  trap  and  take  out 
the  salmon  and  cook  them  for  his  guests.    This  they  did,  cutting  them  opfii 
and  spreading  them  on  a  kind  of  wooden  gridiron  to  roast.'    When  the  iioh 

'  Tliis  gridiron  was  formed  as  follows :  A  shallow  trench  was  dug  about  twenty 
inches  wide,  tlie  length  vjirying  witii  the  number  of  lisii  to  l)o  roasted,  in  which  ;i 
fire  of  dry  wood  was  kindled.  On  eitlitir  si<le  of  tlio  trench  stakes  were  driven  in  at 
intervals.  Thuf-e  were  about  three  feet  hi^h.  On  the  top  of  these,  and  jiarallil 
with  the  trench,  were  then  fastened  slender  p(»les,  and  across  these  again  din  ctlv 
over  the  flames  other  transverse  ones.  On  these  hitter  the  split  salmon  were  hiiii 
and  roasled, 
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were  ready  Kos  invited  his  guests  to  partake  of  them,  begging  tiiem  at  th* 
same  time  to  set  the  bones  carefully  aside  and  not  lose  or  destroy  any. 
The  visitors  accejited  the  invitation  and  soon  tlisposed  of  the  cooked 
salmon.  After  they  had  finished  their  meal  sume  of  Kos's  people  came 
and  carefully  gathered  the  Sdlinon  bones  together,  which  e;ich  of  those 
wiio  had  eaten  of  tlie  lish  had  pil(?d  in  a  little  heap  by  his  side,  and  took 
tliem  down  and  threw  them  into  the  sea  ;  whereu[)on  the  bones  were 
immediately  transformed  baek  into  the  four  young  people  again,  who 
jiresently  came  up  out  of  the  water  and  joined  the  others.  'J'he  salmon 
chief  enterLaineil  his  visitors  witii  sahnaii-feasts  tor  four  sueeessive  days. 
Now  the  care  which  Kus  took  over  the  sahnon  bones  e.\eited  the  curiosity 
of  one  of  Qais's  followers,  who,  on  the  seeond  day,  stealthily  hid  and  kept 
hack  some  of  the  head  bones  of  the  salmon  he  was  eating.  After  the 
meal  was  over  the  bones  were  gathered  up  as  before  and  cast  into  tin; 
water,  but  wlien  the  four  young  people  came  out  of  ttie  water  this  time  it 
WIS  observed  that  one  of  the  youths  was  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Tills  youth  went  up  to  K<.s  and  tohl  him  that  all  the  l)ones  had  ::ot  been 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  that  he  was  in  conse(pjeiue  lacking  the  hones 
of  his  cheek  and  iKtse.  When  Kos  heard  tins  he  inijuired  among  his 
guests  if  they  had  throsvn  away  any  of  the  tish  botics  while  eanng.  and 
ponited  out  to  them  the  con<liti(Mi  of  his  young  man's  face.  The  youth 
who  had  ke[)t  back  tht^  bones,  alarmed  at  the  conseijuence  of  his  act,  n-w 
brought  them  forward,  jiretending  to  have  just  j)icked  them  up  fiom  the 
ground.  The  day  fuUouing  the  seagulls  wen'  seen  to  \>o  gathering  in 
great  nund)ers  al)out  some  oljjfct  t  hat  was  Hoating  on  the  water  a  little 
distance  from  the  land.  Kos  sends  some  of  his  vouii!'  men  to  see  what 
the  attraction  is.  They  ju-esently  fli.scover  it  to  be  the  corj)se  of  a  young 
man.  When  Kos  is  infoi-med  of  the  nature  of  the  lloatnig  olijcct  he  asks 
(.^>ais  if  any  of  his  pai'ty  had  l)een  diow  iied  ;  (.j>ais  answeis  that  one  of 
his  young  men  had  fallen  into  the  water  on  the  other  side  <»f  the  island 
and  Ijeen  drowned.  L'}»on  hearing  this,  Kos  bids  his  young  men  bring 
the  floating  eoi'[)se  ashore  \\ith  I'opes.  This  they  do.  and  <i>ais  (li.scovcis 
that  the  seagulls  have  peik<'(l  out  its  eves.  Now  although  tjais  hail 
power  to  restore  the  corp.se  to  life,  he  had  no  jiowf-r  to  replace  the  lost 
eyel>all3.  ("So  wiien  he  observes  th»dr  atisence,  he  asks  the  salmon  chief 
if  he  could  sujiply  him  with  new  ones.  Kos  answers  that  he  can.  and 
<irt"ers  him  a  fiair  of  j'siikai-f^nhiiou  eyes.  (^)ais  ti  ,.s  these  and  finds  them 
too  small.  Kos  then  otlers  him  a  pair  of  7.>»/"w/'  salmon  eyes.  IWit  the.se 
also  an;  too  small.  The  chief  then  hainis  him  a  pair  of  h"i  ktvin- 
salnion  eyes,  and  these  are  foiinil  to  lie  just  the  rii,dit  si/e.  (^>ai-  now 
sprinkles  the  corpse  with  some  of  his  medicine,  and  the  \oung  man  is 
immediately  restored  to  life.  ( »n  the  fourth  day  Kos  makes  a  great 
A/il  'ivt.H  (U^iist),  and  gives  to  e\ei-y  one  of  his  people  a  little  of  the 
medicine  which  (.^Jais  had  presented  to  him.  1  hey  w«'re  o\erioyed  to 
receive  it,  having  seen  its  virtue  exercised  upon  the  corpse  of  the  (b-owned 
man.  During  the  feast  Qais  spoke  thus  with  Kos  :  '  I  liavp  eome  to  vi.sit 
you  for  the  jmrpo.se  of  asking  you  to  let  some  of  your  pettple  come  t«) 
mine.  They  are  very  poor  and  wretched,  and  have  scan  ely  anything  to 
eat.'  'Veiy  good,'  replied  Kos,  'I  will  do  as  you  request,  only  you  must 
take  care  of  them  and  be  careful  not  to  allow  anv  of  their  Itones  to  come 
near  a  corosf 


Qi 


r 


compliance   with    this  re(piest,  and   next 


day  set  out  with  his  followers  on   his  return.     To   Qais  the  time  spent 
with  the  salmon  people  seemed  only  four  days,  but  it  was  really  a  whole 
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year.  As  he  was  leaving  Kos  said,  '  T  and  my  tribe  wi'l  visit  you  first 
in  (lie  season.'  'After  Kos,'  said  the  tsiilrai  (popularly  known  as  the 
sockeye),  '  I  will  come.'  'And  after  the  fsnkai  I  will  arrive,'  said  the 
txfiivln.  (ef)hoe).  '  I  will  follow  next,'  said  the  kodk'Fiiis  (do<:j-salajon). 
'  [  will  come  last  of  all,'  cried  the  tiaii  f/ciii  (humpback),  '  and  1  shall  not 
come  resjfularly  like  the  others,  but  just  now  and  ayain.' 

Hence,  according  to  Indian  belief,  the  irregulaiity  of  the  runs  of  the 
last-named  species. 

When  (i)  lis  got  back  he  assembled  a  great  concourse  of  people  and 
told  them  that  tor  the  future  they  woukl  have  plenty  to  eat  ;  that  the 
Salmon  had  promised  to  come  to  them  every  year.  After  this  he  rei.'alls 
that  his  youngest  brother  had  lieeii  carried  otF  by  Snu'k'um  and  seeks  to 
learn  from  those  present  if  any  of  them  could  climlj  up  beyonrl  the  clouds 
to  Snu  k'um's  house  They  all  rej)ly  that  no  one  could  climb  so  far. 
But  among  them  was  one  cleverer  and  suiartt-r  than  the  rest,  named 
7'u' m( inn  {Wren  i).  He  possressed  a  tine  l)ow  and  many  arrows.  He 
now  comes  forward  and  says  to  Qais,  '  I  can  shoot  up  theie  and  make  a 
chain  uf  my  ar  'ows.'  Qais  was  delighted  with  the  plan,  and  bade  him 
begin  at  once.  Tu'mdnn  thereupon  shoots  an  arrow  into  the  clouds,  and 
they  liear  it  strike  against  the  sky  whei-e  it  remained.  He  shoots  again, 
and  the  second  arrow  lodges  in  the  notch  of  the  first.  He  continues 
shooting  in  this  way,  each  arrow  striki'ig  and  fixiiig  itself  in  the  last  until 
the  chain  thus  formed  reached  to  the  ground.  Qais  now  takes  some  of 
his  'medicine'  and  sprinkles  it  on  the  line  of  arrows,  and  the  whole 
becomes  rigid  and  stout  and  strong.' 

Kofrti  n,  the  mouse-man,  now  comes  forward,  and  oilers  to  climb  up 
fii'st.  Qais  consents,  and  he  swai-ms  up  followed  by  Tutlinn^  the  flea, 
after  whom  come  Mn'tcin,  the  louse,  '.S'/iy"' /■/>■,  the  woodpecker,  and  the 
I  est  of  the  comptniy.  When  tliey  leached  the  summit  (jf  the  ladder  th<  y 
perceive  a  big  iiouse.  This  was  Snu'kum's  dwelling.  They  seek  tu 
enter,  but  tind  it  securely  fastened  and  too  strong  to  break  into  by  main 
force. 

After  some  consultation  it  is  decided  to  leave  the  matter  of  forcing' 
an  entrance  to  Koa'tr.n,  To'tlum,  and  Me'tcin.  Koa'tKn  sets  to  woik 
and  soon  gnaws  himself  a  hole  to  enter  by,  and  the  other  two  forit' 
themselves  through  a  snudl  ciack  in  the  boards.  \\'hen  they  get  insido 
Snu  k"um  is  just  getting  into  bed.  The  fleas  get  into  his  blankets  aiid 
wfirry  him,  the  lice  into  his  head  and  do  the  .same,  and  the  mice 
make  such  a  disturbance  that  \w  is  unable  to  get  to  sleep.  They  keep 
hin\  awake  tossing  and  turning  till  after  midnight,  and  then  being  very 
weary  he  falls  into  a  dee})  sleep  in  spite  of  them.  Tliey  bite  him  ag;mi 
and  again,  liut  cannot  wake  him.  Koa'tEn  then  opens  the  door  to  Quis 
and  the  iithers.  Qfiis  discovers  the  head  and  bones  of  his  brother,  .mil 
returns  tc»  the  ground  with  them.  He  now  sprinkles  some  of  his 
'  medicine  '  upon  them,  and  his  brother  comes  to  life  again. 

When  he  had  done  this  hf  pulled  down  the  ladder,  and  many  of  those 
who  were  still  upon  it  fi'll  df)vvn  and  were  killed.  The  Qais  having  coriir 
together  again,  the  youngest  resumes  the  foim  of  a  canoe,  and  thtv 
paddle  away  to  anotlier  part  of  the  country.     On  tlieir  way  they  coine 

'  It  is  worthy  nf  remark  that  in  one  of  the  H.n<la  folk-talcs  access  to  the  api'T 
regions  iis  };aiue<l  hy  an  arrow  rope  constnicttMl,  as  lierc,  by  sliooiing  one  firrow  iiit' 
the  notch  of  another  (see  Second  Report  of  the  (  emoiittef  under  the  writer's  neft' 
on  the  llaida  Beliefs,  \c.). 
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\ipon  a  couple  of  men  paddling  about  in  a  canoe.  One,  whose  name  was 
Ti:'/fcaj)stiin  (duck),  sat  in  the  bow,  and  the  other  who  w;is  calh>d 
Ehi'ii  (.sea cucumber)  in  the  stern,  he  being  the  captain.  Said  Qais  to 
them:  'Where  are  you  going?'  Ti:  Itcjipsum  replies,  '  W(5  are  out 
trap])ing,'  and  becomes  .so  frightened  that  lie  imine(liately  dives  into  the 
sea.  Qais  now  takes  the  bait  the  pair  were  using,  and  when  Ti;'ltcapsum 
comes  to  the  surface  some  little  way  oli"  throws  it  at  him  and  strikes  him 
on  the  head  with  it.  Where  it  struck  a  white  s[)Ot  immediately  ap[ieared. 
TK'ltca[)sum  looked  round  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  (Jais  tlirowa 
a  .second  piece  at  him,  and  hits  him  tliis  time  on  the  nose.  Again  a 
white  spot  appeared.  The  duck  now  takes  to  flight,  crying  out  in  fear 
as  he  goes  ^dtiin,  ii.in.  u'ni,  iiin.'  VAii  a  observing  <.^)ai-.'s  acti<in  now  also 
takes  to  the  water  and  liives  down  to  the  bottom  and  remains  there. 
(.Jais  seeing  this  calls  out  to  him,  '  Very  well,  my  friend,  if  you  want  to 
stay  down  tlntre  do,'  and  theiewith  lie  transforms  him  into  a  .sea- 
cucumber  (Holothurian).  Thu.s  originated  the  white  headed  duck  and 
the  .sea  cucumljer. 

After  these  events  they  went  up  towards  the  head  of  the  Sk'qo'mio 
Kiver.  On  thi  Ir  way  they  perceive  a  village  and  three  Fort  Douglas 
men  (mendiers  of  tlie  Stlatlumii  tril)e,  whose  territory  is  contiguous  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Sk(jo'mic),  who  ar-t;  'packing'  something  on  their 
backs.  Qais  transforms  these  men  and  their*  jiacks  into  three  big 
bt)ulders  which  are  to  be  seen  at  this  village  to  this  day.  Going  on 
from  thence  they  come  to  a  mountain,  down  the  slope  of  which  they 
perceive  S/ioi'i' inifr  {ainviieon)  coming  Him  also  they  change  into  stone. 
A  little  after,  as  they  still  journeytid  on,  they  come  upon  K'iriiil's  (whale), 
and  he  too  is  transfor-med  Ijy  them  into  a  rock.  In  course  of  time 
they  ai'rived  at  the  spot  where  the  village  of  'nkn'k  ipriKifc  now  stands. 
There  they  saw  two  men  in  their  (miiocs.  These,  b»»th  men  and  canoes, 
they  turn  it. to  stone  ;  hence  the  name  //"/,'/ /r/./"/i'r?/,',  which  sigrulies  the 
place  of  the  stone  canoes.  8(»me  time  af*er  this  they  meet  a  man 
carr'ying  a  spear.  They  r-equest  him  to  give  them  his  weapon,  but  he 
r-efuses  to  do  so,  and  him  they  likewise  turn  into  stone,  where  he  may  be 
.seen  to  this  day  with  his  spear  in  his  hand.  At  this  point  my  informant's 
memory  gaAe  out,  and  he  could  tell  me  no  moi'e  of  the  doings  and  ti'ans- 
formations  of  the  Qais. 

There  was  once  n  man  who  was  the  father  of  twins.  One  riiglit  he 
dreamt  a  stivinge  di'eani.  In  his  dream  he  was  bidden  to  collect  the 
l)ones  of  all  the  lish  that  fre(|uented  the  Sk'cjo  niic  River.  He  was  to 
jilace  them  in  a  bo.\  dixidtd  liy  partitions,  a  yiattern  of  which  was 
shown  him  in  his  dream.  The  bones  of  e.ach  kind  of  lish  were  to  be  kept 
separate  in  the  di\isions  of  the  liox.  On  awaking  he  set  about  his  task. 
When  the  box  was  rea<ly  he  lillfHl  each  di\i^ion  of  it  with  the  bones  of 
dillerent  kinds  uf  fish,  and  then  placed  the  box  in  a  large  hole  of  a  living 
tree,  whose  trunk  In;  had  ludlowed  out  for  the  pur-pose.  He  tlieii 
covered  up  the  apertui'e  .--o  that  the  box  could  not  lie  stM-n.  Shor-tly  after 
this  he  died,  and  fr"om  that  time  onward  no  <ish  came  into  the  river. 
Many  years  later  a  man  chanced  to  pass  by  the  tree  m  which  the  box 
of  fish-bones  was  hidden.  Wlien  he  approached  the  tree,  his  senses  were 
taken  from  him,  and  he  wanflered  round  and  round  the  placp  in  a  kind 
of  trance.     In  this  state  he  was  shown  tlie  box  hidden  in   the  tree,  and 
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instructed  what  to  do  with  it  and  its  contents.  When  he  came  out  of 
his  trance,  lie  cut  away  the  bai'k  wliich  had  <fruwn  over  the  hole 
completely  and  took  out  the  box  and  opened  it.  The  various  divisions  of 
the  l)Ox  no  lon;,'('r  contained  bones,  but  oidy  a  little  dust.  Some,  of  this 
dust  got  on  his  hands  and  lingers,  and  h(!  took  some  moss  and  wisnt  down 
to  the  river  and  washed  his  hands  in  the  water  with  the  moss,  As  he 
washed  a  gale  of  wind  arose,  and  little  fish  darttid  out  from  the  moss  in 
hundreds.  Jle  now  put  tiie  box  l)ack  into  the  hole  in  the  tree  again  and 
went  home.  It  was  evening  when  he  arrived,  and  his  wife,  who  had  l)een 
alarmed  at  his  long  aljsence,  asked  him  where  he  had  been  all  day.  Not 
desiring  to  tell  hf;r  ytst  of  his  strange;  adventure  he  said  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  river  and  had  fallen  ashu^p  on  tlu^  bank.  Early  next  morning  he 
goes  down  to  the  river  when;  he  had  le-ft  the  moss,  and  where  the  little 
lish  had  so  suddenly  aj)peared,  and  found  to  hisgrtsat  Joy  that  the  waters 
were  teeming  with  tisli,  amongst  which  was  a  new  kind  afterwards 
called  tsiii'diifik.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  had  been  aware  of  the 
reason  of  the  disappearance  of  the  tlsh  from  the  riv»'r,  and  had  a  tradition 
among  them  that  they  would  return  again  some  day  when  the  dust  of 
the  bones,  which  had  beiMi  hidden  aw;iy  by  the  father  of  the  twins, 
slumld  l>e  found  and  placed  in  the  water.  The  man  now  saw  from  the 
(juantity  of  the  lish  in  the  river  that  he  had  truly  ))i'ought  back  the 
lish,  and  ran  home  antl  told  his  wife.  From  that  time  on  the  people  of 
this  villag«;  had  j)lenty  of  lish,  which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
villag(!rs,  and  one  day  the  box  containing  the  bone  dust  was  stolen  by 
some  one  and  taken  to  another  village.  This  brought  about  the  death  of 
the  man  who  had  lirst  found  the  box,  for  on  its  beimr  taken  from  the 
tree  a  gale  arose  which  oxerwhelmejd  his  canoe  and  drowned  him. 
From  that  time  the  people  on  the  river  eveiy  year  put  a  little  of  the  bone 
dust  in  the  water  and  never  lacked  lish  again. 

I  w,is  unable  to  identify  the  fsiil'diink.  They  are  a  kind  of  small 
tish  like  smelts  or  oolicans,  l)ut  dill'er  fi'om  these  in  that  they  are  iievcr 
found  lloating  dead  on  the  water,  and  they  come  and  go  in  a  mysterious 
manner.  The  !Sk"(io'mic  always  regaided  them  as  the  descendants  of  th«; 
twins.  Twins,  according  to  th«  beliefs  of  the  Sk  (jo  niic,  had  power  over 
the  wind;  hence  the  rising  of  the  wind  when  the  bone  dust  was  disturbed. 
If  any  one  ate  tsai'anuk  and  s/rl  iras  (oolicans)  at  the  same  meal  he 
would  drop  dead,  tlie  hk"(io'mic  belie\ed. 

Te  Mi:ii-th:-S(iir'lhm. 
(The  Son  of  tbe  iiiiglit  Day.) 

Long  time  ago  a  shaman  named  TcuIq  had  t**-o  daughters.  One  fine 
day  the  two  girls  got,  in  their  canoe  and  went  out  on  the  water.  When 
they  werci  some  di.->tan<'e  from  the  shore  they  cea^ed  paddling  and  lay 
dovvn  in  the  canoe  one  at  each  end.  They  then  bega'"  to  sing.  Their 
song  was  addressed  to  a  certain  mysterious  youth  who  was  .supposed  to 
live  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  words  of  the  song  which  they 
repeated  many  times  were  as  follows  :  — 

Atcina  I     Atcini'  !     Atcina'  !     Kwi'na  yatcsi  its  tEm 

Kwina -sl-a'li  -   -  -  i, 
which,  freely  translated,  may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  -'O  dear  I     O  my  I 
We  liave  been  told  that  a  handsome  young  man  lies  below  !     Oh  that  he 
would  come  up  I ' 

When  they  had  been  singing  a  little   while   thry   saw  a  form   rising 
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through  the  water.  Tt  was  young  AiKt  (black  cod).  Said  the  girls  to 
hiui  when  lit;  came  to  the  surface  :  '  We  don't  want  a  man  like  you  with 
eyes.     You    ran    go    back   again.'      They    sang   again,   and 
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presently  Tsacile'uk  (ruck-cud)  came  up.  As  sor)n  as  they  peixeived  hiia 
they  derided  liim,  saying  :  '  l)u  you  think  we  want  a  man  like  you  'I  CJo 
down  again,  you  big-muutheil  creature.'  Jvock-cud,  much  moi'titied  at 
their  treatment  of  him,  sank  slowly  to  thel)ottom  agaii.  as  they  continued 
their  song.  Presently  they  jjerceived  a  bright  and  lievy  form  rising  to 
the  surface.  The  waters  glowed  as  if  a  great  tire  l)urnt  beneath.  'This 
must  l>e  he,'  said  one  to  the  other.  I>ut  when  this  glowing  body  rose  to 
the  surface  they  saw  it  was  only  Trik'to'(|  (red  cod).  'J'he  girls  are  •"ingry 
and  disap[)ointed  as  he  appeal's,  and  revile  poor  Tuk'to  (|  bitterly.  '  ^'ou 
big-eyed,  gaping-mouthed,  sluu't- waisted,  ugly  creature,  get  <)ut  of  our 
sight  and  don't  come  In.Te  deceiving  us  again.'  Tukto  »j  sank  slowly  to 
the  bottom  again. 

And  thus  it  was  with  one  fish  after  the  other  that  eame  to  tin;  surface 
at  their  singing  :  each   and  every  one  tin;  girls  dismissed   with  scoi'uful, 
abusive  words.      At  last   came   Kus,  the   [iriiuM^  of   fishes  (spring  salmon), 
l»uthe  fared  no  better  than  the  rest.      When  they  saw  his  graceful  silvery 
form    come  shooting   through   the  watei'  thev  cried   out  to   each   other  : 
'  This  must  be  he.      J  low  bright  and   shining   he  is  1  '     Jjut  when  he  gut 
close  to  the  canoe  they  percei\e(l  that  they  liad   been  mistaken.      '  We 
don't  want  you,  Kus,' cried  they.      '  You  have  a  black   mouth.     We  don't 
like  black mouthed  men.     Go  away  and  hide  your  blai  k   mouth.'     'i  lu-y 
continue  their  singing  as    Kos  disa[)pears.      Presently  they  see  an    arrow 
{!>iitil'(il)  come  shooting  uj)  out  of  the  water.      As  it  falls  back  they  paddle 
towards  it,  each  eager  to  seize  it  first.     The  younger  of  the  sisters  grasp.s 
it  iirst.     They  now  sing  again,  and  a  little  later  a  second  arrow  shoots  up 
as  before      "I'his  time  the  elder  sister  is  the  first  to  get  it.     Then  a  third 
apj)eais  in  the   same   manner,   and   after    that    a    fourth.       I'^ach    sister 
succeeds  in  g(?tting  one  of  these,  so  that  they  now  have  two  Mrrows  apiece. 
They  sing  their  song  again,  and   presently  a   bow  (fi/f^'xi/c)  and  quiver 
(fcuni'q)  are  thrust  up.     These  the  younger  of  the  two  manages  to  secure 
first.     (Jnce  again   they  repeat  their  song,  and  a  few  monn-nts  later  they 
behold  a  golden  form,  l)i'ight  and   shining   like   the  sun,  coming    up  fron> 
the  lowerdepths.      This  at  last  is  he  whom  they  <lesired.      lie  is  Mh.n  fh:- 
!^itif  liDi  (.Son  of  tlu^  Ibight  Day).      They  paddle   towaids  him,  and   whc'i 
the  canoe  has  approached  nenr  enough    he  springs  into   the  centre  of  it. 
lie  looks  from  on<'  sister  to  the  other  to  s( c  which   possesses  most  of  his 
pi'op<'rty.      Perceiving  that  the  yuungei' sister  had  most,  he  goes  to  her  end 
of  the  canoe  and  sits  down  liy  her  side,  and  the  girls  then  paddle  back  to 
their  landing.      When  tli'V  arrive    the  eldej-  sister,  who  is  gi'eatly  disap- 
poijitcd  aiul  jealous  of  the  otliei',  springs  out   first  aiul   runs  to  her  father 
complaining  that  hei'  sister  has  taken  her  si'ijn  (lo\ei')  from  her.      Tcuh; 
smiled  and   told  her  not   to  distress  herself,  that   neither  of   them  would 
have  him  long.     It  would  app-ar  that  'J'culi/  used   his  two  daughters  as 
decoys  to  attract  young  men  to  his  house,  where   he   wickedly  destroyed 
them  in  vai'ious  ways  by  hi.:  shamaniscic  powers.     'J'jie  youngfi'  daughter 
being  well  aware  of  this  ^.lkes  a<l vantage  of   her  sister's  absence  to  warn 
her  lover  of  what  awaited  hi'ii  at  her  father's  hands.     Said  she  to  him  as 
they   were  ai>proaching   her  father's  dwelling:    ' 'J'ake  care    of   yourself 
when  you. pass  tlirough  the  door.      My  father  has  a  magic  door  that  clones 
with  a  spring  upon  people  as  they  enter,  and  cuts  them  in  two  if  they  are 
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not  wary.  Tie  luis  kilh^l  a  <,'n!at  many  of  our  lovers  that  way.  When 
we  get  to  the  door  watch  liow  J  ^^'ct  lhroii<,'h,  and  follow  in  the  same 
nianiicr.  If  you  .succocd  in  getting'  thiough  safely  you  must  not,  how- 
ever, think  you  nrv  free  fi'om  danger.  Another  dunger  awaits  you.  My 
father  will  s{)rea(l  a  line  handsome  bearskin  rug  o!i  tlu;  gnjund  for  you 
to  sit  upon.  Jn  the  luiir  of  this  skin  are  hxed  many  sharp  claws  of  the 
grisly  beai"  (tlutla'lKm)  so  skilfully  liidden  that  no  one  would  suspect 
their  presence.  tShr)ulil  any  one,  howevei',  be  unwaiy  enough  to  throw 
liimself  down  on  the  skin,  these  claws  will  tear  and  li})  him  to  pieces.  l>(j 
eai'eful  of  yourself,  therefore,  when  my  father  invites  you  to  sit  down  on 
this  rug  and  avoid  the  claws.'  ^j  Kn-tli:  Saie'lKin  tlianks  the;  maidcm  for 
her  warning,  but  tells  her  not  to  fear  for  him  ;  that  his  medicine  is  stronger 
than  her  father's.  IJefore  entering  the  house  Mi:n-tlK  Saie'lliin  Idled  his 
clothes  with  pieces  of  rock  and  stones.  When  tlu-y  got  to  tin;  door  the, 
girl  gave  a  sudden  leap  and  pa^.sed  safely  through.  M  i;n-tli;  JSai« 'li;m, 
obser\  ing  her  action,  did  the  same,  and  passed  thmugh  without  harm  to 
him.self  ;  but  the  door  springing  to  after  him  caught  tin;  end  of  histjuiveras 
it  trailed  in  the  air  and  cut  oil  the  end  of  it.  The  shaman  looked  up  and 
accosted  theyouth  thus  :  'Ah  I  sfiif(t  fl  (prospective  son  in-law),  you  have 
arrived,  have  you  '/  Come  and  sit  down  on  this  lug.'  And  with  that  lie 
shakes  out  a  tine  Ix^arskin  and  spreads  it  on  the  floor.  M  icn-tlivSaie  iKm 
throws  himself  on  the  skin,  as  if  he  had  no  suspiiion  of  its  hidden  dangers, 
and  rolls  aliout  upon  it  as  if  lie  sought  to  lind  tlu;  most  comfortabhj 
p  )sition,  bi'eaking  oil'  as  he  did  so  all  the  points  nf  the  shai'p  claws  with 
the  stones  he  liad  placed  inside  his  gai-nients  Jle  was  thus  al)le  to  lie 
upon  the  rug  without  harm.  They  talk  together  for  a  while,  and  then, 
as  night  had  come  on,  they  retire  to  rest,  M  i;n-tli;  Saie'li:m  and  his  bride 
occupying  the  same  bed.  J'efore  they  rose  ne.xt  m<nning  she  warns  him 
that  a  third  trial  awaits  him.  '  In  the  yard  yonder,'  said  she,  '  my  father 
lias  a  big  catioe  lie  is  in  the  coui'se  of  making  [h-ufn-i'tl).  It  is  of  I'ock 
and  not  (»f  wood.  In  it  is  a  deep  ci-evic(^  or  fissure,  down  which  my  father 
Mill  j)urposely  (bop  his  ^,>o/*(//V  (chisel)  tomorrow  moiniiig  and  re(|uest 
you  to  dive  in  and  bring  it  out.  When  any  one  does  this  the  crevit-e 
closes  over  him  and  he  is  liui  ied  alive  in  the  rock.  I  am  greatly  alarmed 
for  your  safety.  Hitherto  no  one  has  escaj.ed  this  trap  of  my  father's.' 
The  young  wife  is  very  sad  and  cries  as  she  tells  her  husliaiid  of  the  ilanger 
ahead  of  him.  ]\Ii".n-tli;-Saie'lKm  bids  lier  l)e  of  good  cheer  an<l  not  to  be 
anxious  foi' him.  '  1  shidl  do  as  your  fatlur  desires  me,' said  he  ;  'his 
medicine  cannot  hurt  me.'  Presently  the  shaman  calls  out  to  the  young 
man  :  'Sa(|  (.son-indaw),  T  want  jou  to  cf>me  and  get  my  chisel  for  me  ; 
it  has  dropped  down  a,  fieep  ciack  in  my  trntii-'^'tJ.  1I«'  got  up  at  once, 
but  l)efore  lea\ing  his  wife  he  requests  from  her  some  .s7n'*/V;Z-- (pipeclay) ' 
which  he  liides  upon  his  per.son.  lie  now  goes  out  to  the  old  man,  who 
points  out  to  him  the  deep  crevice  into  which  his  chisel  has,  as  he  declares, 
fallen.  The  young  man  takes  a  leap  into  the  fissure,  and  as  he  entei'S  he 
throws  the  xtan'ok'  back  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  next  moment  the  c'eft 
closes  over  hitii.  The  sliaman  perceiving  the  i<t  ni  ok-  come  frcjm  the  rock 
imagines  it  to  be  his  son-indaw's  brains,  which  have  been  squeezed  out  by 
the  pressure  of  the  rocks  upon  his  head  as  they  clo.sed  upon  him,  and  goes 
otr  laughing,  saying  as  he  went  :  '1  got  him  that  time,  sure.'     Meanwliile 

'  Dr.  Ct.  M.  DavYSfin  oVitained  a  Pporimen  of  this  8ub;;tance  from  the  Skcj^i'mic  on 
Bmraid  iLkt  in  1875,  and  iouud  it  to  he  a  diatomaccous  earth,  and  not  triic  pipe- 
clay. 
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the  youth  finds  himself  in  a  kind  of  liollow  or  cave  in  the  rock,  on  the 
floor  of  which  lie  perceives  a  great  number  of  human  bones,  the  reinain.s 
of  the  shaman's  former  victims. 

Picking  up  the  chisel  ho  goes  to  the  end  of  the  cave,  which  opens  to 
him,  and  he  pas.sed  out  with  the  tool  in  his  hand.     He  hurries  after  the 
old  man  and   overtakes  him   before  he   has  reached  the  house.     'Sruj' 
(father-in-law),  said  he,  'here  is  the  chisel  you  lost.'     The  shaman  takes 
tht!  chisttl,  laughs,  aiul  says  :   'You  beat   nie  that  time,  son-iii-hiw.'     The 
ni''lit  following  this  when  the  others  had   gone  to  rest  the  shaman,  who 
possesses  a  little  dog,  calls  the  creature  to  him  and  holds  converse  with  it 
in  this  wise  :   '  I  am   going   to  transform   you   into  a  fura'/cnu/  (loon)  and 
j)ut  you  out  on  the  water  in  the  morning  for  my  son-in  law  to  shoot  at. 
You  must  take  care  tt»  dive  when   you  see   his  arrows   coming,  and  each 
time  you  rise  to  the  surface  again  come  up  farther  oil'.'     M  Kii-tlK-Saie'lKin's 
wife  was  still  anxifius  and  troubled  for  her  husband's  safety.     Said  sIk!  to 
him  :   '  None  of  our  young  men  ever  escapetl  from  the  rock-trap  before,  so 
I  do  not  know  what  mischief  my  fatht'r  is  plotting  against  you  now.      I 
feel  sure  he  will  not  desist  from  his  attempts  to  kill  you,  and  1  am  fearful 
of  what  may  befall  vou.'     M  Kii-tln  8ait'''li:iii  comforts  her  by  assuriiii:  her 
that   her   father  cannot    really  harm    him,  do  what    he  will.      Early  next 
morning  the   shaman   takes  the  dog  to  the  beach  and,  muttering  magic 
words  over  it,  transforms  (siruci'i/)  it   into  a  lot»n,  which  enters   the  water 
near  the  shore  and  begins  to  swim  ami  dive  about  just  in  fittnt  of  the  old 
man's  landing,      lit!  nt»w  returns  U)  the  house  and  bids  liis  daughter  wake 
her  husband  and  ask  him  to  go  to   the  beach  and  shoot  a  l»»on  which   is 
sporting  about  there  close  to  the  shore.     MKn-tli;-Saie  li:in  gets   up   and 
goes  to  the  beach,  taking  his  bow  and  arrows  with  him.     Kis  arrows  have 
the  faculty  of  stiikingand  killing  wliate\er  he  shoots  them  at.      JI(>  takes 
aim  at  the  loon  and  shoots.      The  seeming  bird  dives  as  the  arrow  reacli(!S 
it.     To  the  young  man's  surprise  the  loon  is  not  killed,  only  wounded,  the 
arrow  merely  breaking  its  tiesli  and  passing  on  ix'yond.      The  ytaitli  asks 
his  wife  to  get  him  a  second  arrow.     The  loon  having  come  lo  the  surf;ice 
again,  though  farther  oti',  he  slioi>ts  tht!  second  arrow  at  it,  but  meets  with 
n(»  better  success  than    before,  merely  wounding  the   liird  without  killing 
it.     He  asks  for  a  third  and  yet  a  fourth  arrow,  but  tb..'  !„on  is  still  alive 
and  passing  out  of   sight.      Perceiving  now    tha,',   his   father-in-law   was 
working  his  medicine  against   hint,  and   liaving  .^hot  Jiway  all  his  arrows, 
he  adopis  another  plan.      Said  he   to   his  wife  ;   'Has  yc>ur  father  got  a 
Af/r»/ ? '  (big  ctnlar  pot  or  kettle).      '  Yes,' replied   sh.'.      '  Fetch  it  forme 
and  bring  it  down  here  to  tlie  beach.      I  will  go  alt'T  the  loon  in  it.'     She 
did  as  he  bade  her,  and   he  set  out  after  the   wounderl    loon   in   the   tub. 
He  took  his  bow  with  him.  .•uid  as  he  passerl  his  arrows  which  were  float- 
ing on  the  surface  he  pie^kerl   them   up.      He   now  sliot  them   at   the  loon 
again,  but  with  the  same  result  as  before.      He  could  only  wound  the  loon, 
which  swam  farther  out  at  each  shot.     The  old  shaman  had  watched  the 
[iro^eedings  thus  far  without  saying  a  worrl   or  doing   anvthing.      As  the 
loon  and   his  son  in  law   pass  from   their  gaze  he  stands  up  and  takes  his 
bearskin  garment,  shakes  it,  and  turns  it  several  times  and  then  fiuts  it 
on  again.     Consequent  upon  this   action   there  arose  forthwith  a  great 
storm,  and  the  wind  caused  the  waves  to  rise  ii.ountain  high.     The  young 
wife  is  greatly  distressed  thereat,  and  believes  that  she  will  never  see  her 
husband  again.     She  continues  for  a  while  to  gaze  seaward,  but  notliing 
but  the  mountainous  Viillows  meets  her  eyes,  and  presently  she  seeks  tl 
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shelter  of   the  house,    believin»    Mkh-IIk  Sai«-'lKrii    to    h;ivo    been    over- 
whelmed by  tlu!  \vav(js.     lii  the  meiuitinj*-  the  latter  piii'^ues  and  presently 
comes  up  with  the  loon.     This  time  he  H\ifoi-<\n   jn  killiiij^   it.     As  it  cx- 
j.ired  it  l)urked  like  a  do^.     'Ah  '.'  sai«l  .Mnn  tlK-Sait-'lKni,  '  now  1  under- 
stand why  I  couhl   not   kill  you  before.      Very  well,  you  shall   serve   my 
tiurr>ose  n<tw.'    \*>y  this  time  tlu'  storm  ha-,  n'aeh<;d  hini,  but  he  is  in  no  wisf 
alarmed  at  it.      Jle  comnKMices  to  sin;,',  and  the  te(n[)est   at  onee  subsides 
immefliately  ab(»ut  him.      Within  a  ceitairi  rarlius  thf;  water  is  as  calm  as 
a  sheltered  pond.     As  soon  as  he  hail  wcurerl  the  dog  loon  he  tniikes  for 
home  again.     On  his  way  he  kills   a  gr<'at   numlier  of  dueks  whieh   the 
storm  had  driven  shorevvards.      Jle  shoots  h>  many  tliat  tlu^y  overKlI  his 
boat.      He  utters  sliiinfu  words  over  them  anrl    they  shrink   at  once  to  a 
small   compass.       He  then  tills  the  canoe  again,   after    which    Ik;   makes 
directly  for  tlu^  shaman's  landing-place.     1'h»-  temp.st   is  still  raging  all 
about  him  on  every  hand  as  before.      When  he  reaches  the  shore  he  tinds 
it  desert<'d.      Everybody  is  indoors,  having  givj-n   him    up   for   lost.      H(! 
enters  the  house,  and   wIkmi  his  wife  peicj'i-.es  him  she  is  oNerjuyed  at  his 
return.     He  tells  her  he  has  killed  tli<*  loon  her  father  wanted  and  Ijidsher 
go  to  the  .scum  and  bring  it  up  and  conk  it  for  her  father-.     Siie  goes  down 
to  tiie  landing  and  takes  up  from  thi;  bottom  of  the  tub  wh.at  appeai-ed  to 
her  to   be   a  single   biid.     J>ut    when   she   hi;Id    it   in    her  hand   another 
appeared  in  its  place.     She  j)icks  up  thi-.  also  only  to  tind  the  same  thing 
occur  a^ain  and  again.      Presently  her  aiiii-.  are   full,  anrl   y<'t  a  t)ird  re 
mained  in  the  bottom  of  the  tul).     She  go»,'s  to  the   house  and   tells  her 
husband.      '  Take  your  big  basket,' said  he,  '  anrl    pack    them    up  on  your 
back.'     She  does  so,  and  when  at  last  she  lias  exhausted    the   sup[)ly  the 
house  is  half  full  of  ducks.      M  i;n-tli;-Saie  Inm    iiow  utt<'rs  shlicr  )i.  words 
over  tliem  again,  and  they  are  reduced  to  ap|»arr-ntly  a  few  oidy.     Thc^se 
he  takes  and  plucks  and  afterwards  roasts  them.      In   plucking   the   loon 
he  said  to  it  :   '  When  your  master  takes  you  u\>  to  eat  you  1  want  you  to 
bark  like  a  dog.'     When  tlie  bir<ls  were  cookerl   Men  th:  S;iie'lKM  made  a 
cedar  dish  and  placed  them  upon  it   and   laid  it   before  the  shaman,  who 
beyan  at  once  to  partake^  of  them.      When   he  er»mmenced  he  thought  he 
could  easily   clear  the   dish,   but  as  soon  as   he    has  eaten   one,  another 
appears  in   its  place.     Presently   he   takes   up   tJie   loon,  and  as  he  was 
eating  it,  it  barked  like  a  dog,  and  the  old  man  knew  at  once  that  his  son- 
in-law  had  outwitted   him   again.     Said    he   to    .Mhn  th:  Saie'lF.m  :   'You 
have  beaten  me  again,  son-in-law.'      In   his  gnediness  the  shaman   had 
overeaten  lumself  and  now  became  very  ill,     Karly  next  morning  he  calls 
out  to  his  daughter  to  come  to  him.      '  f  am  very  sick,'  .said  he,  'and  I 
want   your   husband   to  go  into   the    wooris   and   gather   so.ne   ipt-fyd'n 
(salmon -V)erries,  R)thvs  sji.)  for  me.'     Now   it   was   winter  time,  and   not 
even  a  green  leaf  could  lie  found,  much    ]('H<  fruit.     The  daugliter  tells 
her  husband  what  her  father  had  rerjuested  hitn  to  do.      At  tirst  he  would 
not  get  up,  but   lay  and   thought  out   a   plan   of  action.     Ttus  time    his 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  lie  determined   to   punish   his  wicked,  sellish 
father-in-law.     When  he  had  thought  out  his  plan  he  got  up  and  requested 
his  wife   to  get   him  some  s/d'ir!  (tinely  beaten    inner  baik  of  the  cedar, 
Thtnjn  f/i(/antt'a).     She  gives  him   sonje.     As  he  leaves  lier  he   tells  her 
not  to  be  alarmed.     'I  am   likely  to  be  rlelayed  in   my  quest,' said   ho. 
'  What  your  father  desires  is  not  ea.sy  of  accomplishment  at  this  season  of 
the  yenr.'     He  directs   his  steps  to'vards   the   forest  and   pushes   his  way 
throuuh  the  thick  underbush  till   Ih'  arri\es  at    the  fo(jt  of  a  mountain. 
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Here  he  comes  t.-  an  open  glade  (sinl'iryk)  where  many  j/il-firtl'itfil  (snl- 
iiion-herry  bushes)  are  growing,  lie  halts  here,  protaires  sonu^  bark  of 
the  klo'liti  or  alder  tree  {A/niis  nthra),  and  chewing  this  blows  the  juico 
from  his  moulli  iij)on  his  wad  of  s/n'irl,  thus  dyeing  it  red.  iJiit  only  tho 
outer  bark  is  stained  red,  the  inner  reiiifiining  yt-llow.  He  now  proceeds 
to  tie  little  tufts  of  it  to  the  salmon-berry  bushes,  some  of  tim  tufts 
lieing  red  and  .some  yellow.  Next  he  transforms  these  tufts  of  sfd'wi  into 
Baliiion-berries,  some  of  which  are  red  and  sonH>  yellow.  This  originated 
the  salmon-berry,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  fruit  of  one  bush  is  red  and  that 
of  another  yellow.  lUit  the  fruit  was  not  yet  ripe.  To  ripen  it  he  needs 
some  assistance.  So  he  ne.xt  proceeds  to  call  upon  some  of  his  ancestors 
to  help  him.  Ife  invokes  them  in  the  following  terms:  'Come  to  me, 
my  grandparents,  and  help  me  ripen  this  fruit  !  '  The  gi'andparents 
whom  he  calls  upon  for  this  purpose  are  the  fifr-fifrr.ni.^;  or  hnmming- 
h'wd  {I'rtic/ii/iiK  s/i.),  \hv  S7\-ii/iiiin/:tn)i,  or  hunible-bee  {/ioni/jiis  sp.),  and 
the  Q if, ^  or  wren  ('J'r()(//o</i/ffs  liimxilis  f).  I'he  two  former  were  males, 
the  latter  a  female.  The  bumble-bee  is  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
invocation.  He  buzzes  round  and  round  in  the  air  in  h's.sening  circles 
until  he  alights  upon  the  .salmon  berry  bushes.  He  is  followed  by  the 
humming-bird,  ;iiid  he  .■igain  by  (he  wren.  'Jhey  all  three  set  to  woik  at 
once  to  ripen  the  'oeiries.  Jle  begs  (hem  not  to  loiter  over  their  work, 
as  h(!  wants  the  berries  in  four  days  at  the  latest.  When  the  fourth 
day  arrived  all  the  berries  were  ripe  and  ready  for  picking.  He  had 
brought  a  small  woven  basket  (Icaleuk)  with  him.  'Jliis  he  soon  filled, 
putting  into  it  only  red  berries.  When  it  was  full  he  uttered  sn'iur'n 
words  over  it,  and  the  berries  immediately  sank  down,  leaving  room  for 
more  to  be  added.  When  it  was  full  the  second  time  he  put  it  a.side  and 
makes  another  little  receptacle  from  alder-baik  (pia  ko).  This  he  tills 
in  the  same  way  with  the  yellow  berries.  When  full  he  sprinkles  over 
the  fruit  some  of  the  needles  of  the  hemlock-spruce.  As  he  does  so 
he  converses  with  the  needles  and  instructs  them  in  this  wise:  'Some  of 
you  must  stick  to  the  berries,  and  when  my  father-in-law  eats  them  you 
must  stay  in  his  throat  and  not  let  him  swallow  you  or  spit  you  out. 
You  must  then  begin  to  grow,  and  go  on  growing  till  you  come  fiut 
through  the  to[)  of  his  head.'  (h\  the  rcfl  berries  h(^  sprinkles  no  leaves, 
intending  these  for  his  wife  and  sister-in-law. 

]|e  now  starts  homeward  after  thanking  his  granflparents  for  the 
help  they  had  given  him.  He  has  not  j)icked  all  the  berries  that  were 
ripened,  and  as  he  leaves  lie  bids  thein  enjoy  what  is  left  themselves.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  he  arrives  home  with  liis  two  baskets  of 
berries.  He  calls  to  his  wife  and  .says  :  '  Has  your  father  any  cedar- 
plates  {Qdpli/oitJ)  1 '  The  wife  answers  that  he  has,  and  brings  him  one. 
On  this  he  now  pours  out  the  yellow  berries,  some  of  which  have  the 
littu;  needles  of  the  spruce  still  sticking  to  them.  The  basket  of  red 
berries  he  gave  to  his  wife  and  sister-in-law.  He  then  presents  tlie  dish 
of  yellow  berries  to  his  father-in  law,  saying  as  he  does  so,  'Here,  Sa(|, 
are  the  berries  you  desired  :  they  have  cost  me  s(mie  trouble  to  jirocure 
for  yorj.'     The  old  shaman  grumbled  when  he  saw  how  few  they  st^emed. 

'  It  is  iiiterpstinp:  to  note  that  a  mytli  of  tie  IIa''\a  (Queen  Cliarlotte  Nlanders) 
makes  the  witn.  cat'.i'd  al-o  t)y  tliiiii  <^it  or  II//<7,  tin-  riiiener  of  the  wild  berries. 
She  is  in»f.ke(i  iinont:  therii  in  a  sdii^'  the  words  ef  wlirh  I  have  jjjveti  in  the  ori;;iii;ii 
with  A  free  tr.?nsiati(tii  in  my  notes  on  llnida  ,'^tirus  c.?:t/  Bcliifs  (see  Seoon(]  Report 
of  tl  e  Ethr.ulngical  Survey  of  (,"ana<ki,  ISltS). 
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'T  could  oat  twii'O  that  quantity,'  said  ho.  But  to  his  surprise  he  finds 
the  fruit  more  than  he  can  consuuH'.  Kat  as  many  as  he  will,  sonio  still 
rfMuain  f)n  the  platter.  I'rt'scntly  lu'  bc^^ins  to  cfiuyh  and  .spit.  Some  of 
th(!  spruce  needles  have  got  into  ids  throat  and  he  cannot  dislodj^'*  them. 
Between  his  spasms  of  cou/^jhin^'  ho  cries  out  :  '  Ah  !  son-in-law,  yoti 
have  beaten  nie  this  time.'  Savin;,'  this  his  <'ye  (for  it  seems  he  possi-ssed 
but  one)  begins  to  start  from  his  head,  and  presently  a  young  hemlock- 
spruce  burst  through  his  erown  and  speedily  giew  into  a  big  tree. 
MKii-tlE  Sale  Ikiu  then  ealletl  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  and  said  to  them: 
•  We  will  go  away  and  leave  your  wicked  father  now.'  They  forthwith 
pack  up  their  beloiigings  and  start  oil".  ^Vhen  th<*y  get  outside  of  the 
house  Mlcn-tlK-Saie'lKm  gives  a  great  kick  to  the  bark  of  it,  and  the 
whole  structure  falls  in  and  is  transformed  into  a  l)ig  rock  with  the  tree 
that  grew  from  the  old  shaman's  liead  still  stamling  up,  and  ajiparently 
growing  out  of  it. 

This  boulder,  which  the  Indians  used  to  look  upon  as  an  enchant(>(l 
rock,  is  said  to  be  situated  near  Nanaimo.  Even  n(»w  the  older  Indians 
believe  that  the  shaman  is  still  shut  up  in  it.  They  declare  they  can 
sometimes  hea)' him  saying,  '  Vou  ha\e  l)eateii  me  this  tinx',  son  in-law,' 
and  if  any  (uie  passing  by  on  the  water  wen;  to  i-evile  it,  or  call  it 
oporobrious  names,  such  as  '  (tld  one-eye,' they  believe  a  tenipest  similar 
to  that  the  old  shaman  brought  U|)on  .M  r,n-tli;-Saie  iKrn  when  he  went 
after  the  loon  would  immediately  arise  and  drown  all  in  the  cunoe. 

From  the  fact  that  this  lock  is  situated  within  the  borders  of  the 
Snamaimuy,  as  well  as  ftotn  the  hero's  name  being  doubtful  Sk'(|o'niic, 
it  is  pretty  certain  this  story  has  been  borrowed  from  the  SnainaimuQ. 


1  • 


Te  Qfiitc'ita'L  fh(  S<ri'f iif-.<liiiior. 

A  long  time  ago  many  people  lived  at  iStamis,  a  village  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sk'qo'mic  River.  The  son  of  the  chief  had  just  l)een  married. 
The  night  following  the  man-iage,  just  befoie  daybreak,  the  old  people 
heard  the  cry  of  7'/-;  Slnoflkai  (a  huge  double  headed  water  Kerjierit)  as  he 
pa.ssed  from  one  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  other.  The  old  people  woke 
up  the  young  couple  who  wei-e  sleeping  together  liy  throwing  cold  water 
over  them,  and  told  the  yf>ung  man  that  he  ought  to  gel  up  and  go  after 
the  Sino'tlkai.  The  youth  was  deeply  ofl'ended  at  this  tieatment  on  his 
wedding  night,  and  would  nrit  at  fii-st  stir  ;  but  pre.sently  he  said  to  his 
•wife,  '  I  •  .'11  do  what  they  wish.  1  will  follow  the  Sino'tlkai  and  kill  it. 
Don't  be  alarmed  during  my  absence.  T  shall  he  away  only  four  days.' 
He  was  really  absent  tour  years,  though  the  years  seemed  to  him  as 
days.  So  he  got  up  and  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and  blanket  and  went 
after  the  serpent.  When  he  came  upon  the  creature's  trail  the  stench 
which  it  had  left  behind  it  in  its  pa.s.sage  was  so  terrible,  and  the  buzzing 
of  the  Hies  which  the  smell  hafl  attracted  .so  annoying,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  .some  distance  off.  I''»"om  time  to  time  as  he  went  along 
he  bathed  himself.  After  a  while  he  came  upon  the  serpent,  which  was 
lying  lengthwise  across  a  small  lake.  Its  heads  rose  up  fui  one  side,  and 
its  tail  on  the  other.  Qoitcita  1  would  not  bathe  in  this  lake  where  the 
serpent  lay,  but  sought  out  another  spot  a  little  way  off.  The  serpent 
stayed  here  testing  the  lake's  capacity  for  the  space  of  two  whole  days 
as  it  seemed  to  Qoitcita  I.  In  reality  a  whole  year  thus  passed  away 
It    then    went   on  again   followed    by    Qoitcita  1   as  V»efote.    who  Vjathed 
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hiiiHolf  frefiuently  as  he  went  ;il()iiL,'.  'i'hcy  fame  to  s»'\cr.d  ollui-  iinall 
liikcs,  all  of  whii'h  the  stTprnt  tiit-d  ;is  hcfoie,  liiit  noiir  of  tliein  was 
hii;  cnoULth  for  its  piirpnsf.  Tims  the  third  year  p.isscd,  which  to 
(Joitcita  1  seemed  as  another"  ilay.  .Vt  '.ist  thr  .serpent  cnine  to  a  lake 
large  enough  for  it  to  swim  aliout  in.  Into  this  thi'  Sino  tILii  dived.  <  »ii 
the  edge  of  the  lake  (.^oiti-itii  1  huilt  himsclt'  a  h(M!.-.ti  and  w.itchfd  tin" 
sei'pent  which  from  time  to  time  cime  to  the  -urface  of  the  walrc  to 
disjioi't  it.self.  One  jnyht  <^>oitc  ta  1  dreamt  that  he  killed  the  scriient 
with  a  l)ig  heavy  spear  made  nf  resinous  pine  wood.  In  his  dream  he 
.seemed  to  he  in  a  large  eanoe,  and  he  possessed  two  of  these  lieavv 
spears.  So  when  he  awoke  he  huilt  liinselt  a  eanne,  and  made  a  iMaiple 
(jf  spears  after  the  fashion  of  th  )se  Ik  had  seen  in  his  dreain.  When  he 
hid  lini.shed  Ids  canije  Iim  launidied  ii  (>n  tlu^  lake.  TIk^  secpent  was  not 
visiltle  at  the  time,  ,so  he  allow;  1  iIk;  c.inoe  to  drift  aliout  as  it  would. 
I>vaiid-I)y  tlie  sei-penl  came  to  t  In  .surface  aLfain  at.  some  little  disianee 
from  t^  )itcifa  1.  lie  at  once  p.iddied  (piietly  lowarils  it.  The  serpents 
two  lai'ge  heads  were  now  rai.sed  in  tli»!  air  with  its  great  mouths  aga|ie. 
When  it  opened  its  mouths  it  was  like  the  ojiening  of  (w(»  tiery  ovens  ; 
anil  the  cries  it  made  on  tin  se  occasions  were  e.\i-eediti:,dy  terrifving. 
Qoitcita'l  paddled  towards  the  nearest  of  the  heads  and  struck  it,  Just, 
at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  one  of  his  spears  which  remained  .-iti-king 
in  it.  He  then  hastily  paildled  towards  the  other  and  did  the  s.aiiie  with 
it,  and  the  serpent  saidv  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  (j>oit(.Mta  I  there- 
upon went  into  a  trance  and  remained  in  that,  conilition  for  souk;  titne. 
While  he  was  in  thi.s  state  the  water  of  the  lake  rost;  up  and  carried  him 
to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  When  he  came  out  of  his  trance,  in 
which  hv,  had  learnt  matiy  seci-ets  and  much  stra!ii,'e  knowle(l;^e,  he 
looked  intently  at  the  water,  which  immediately  l)e;,Mii  to  .sink,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  whole  lake  was  dry.  lie  now  descernhd  the  mountain 
and  got  down  to  tln^  bed  of  the  lake  a^-ross  u  hicli  he  perc<dved,  stretching 
from  side  to  side,  the  trail  of  the  ser|>.  ..t's  Ixuies.  I'he.se  wei-e  now  ehjan 
and  free  from  llesli,  aiid  some  (jf  them  were  curiously  shapecl.  Some 
had  the  form  of  swords,  and  some  of  l)lanket  pins  or  hrooches.  lie  took 
pu.ssession  of  two  of  tin  se  (tne  of  the  sword  kind  and  one  of  the  brooch 
kind —and  returned  to  his  house  on  tin;  edge  of  the  lake.  Having  now- 
accomplished  his  task  hi'  determined  to  retui'n  home.  He  accordingly 
sets  his  face  homewards.  To  get  home  he  had  tirst  to  pass  r.ver  many 
mountains  and  I'ivi'fs.  ( )iie  day  he  jierceixcd  a  tlock  of  mountain  sheep 
on  a  ridge  hefori;  him.  There'ipon  he  takes  his  new  sword,  which 
posse.ssed  magic  j)roperties,  and  waves  it  in  the  air,  and  all  the  sheep 
straightway  fall  down  dead.  lie  now  skins  them  all,  and  dries  tlieir 
hides.  Wlien  they  are  drieil  he  p.icks  them  uf)  and  takes  them  with 
him.  There  aie  many  hundreds  of  t  hem,  hut  his  m/i^ii,-  enables  him  to 
carry  them  all  easily.  As  he  journeyed  on  he  came  to  a  cei-tiin  mountain 
which  it  was  necesisary  for  him  to  cross  lint  his  passai;e  o\er  this  was 
hindered  by  the  presence  of  a  huge  snail  whndi  barred  his  way  whenever 
he  sought  to  cross  it.  He  tried  every  means  to  pass  this  cipature,  ))Ut 
always  failed.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  use  the  Sino  tlkai-botie 
brooch,  which  like  the  sword  pos.sessed  magic  properties.  He  now  points 
this  at  the  snail,  ami  it  immediately  shri\els  up  like  a  green  leaf  m  the 
hre,  and  dies.  At  last  after  much  travelling  he  comes  to  the  head  of 
the  Sk'qo'mic  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  his  own  village  is  sit  uatt.'il. 
Between  the  head  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  are   many  o  hcnuinj^ 
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or  villaj^es,  which  he  has  to  pass  on  his  way.  The  first  villaj^e  was  on  the 
side  ot'  tlii^  r'l^i'v  ()[j|)')site  to  liis  own.  When  he  got  over  aj,'aiu.st  it 
he  CO  veered  himself  with  a  white  blanket  ami  .sat  (iown  to  I'est  ai;d 
await  events.  The  people  of  the  villa^'c  soon  perceive  him  and  cry  oat 
to  one  another  wonderitiij  what  tlie  stranpf^  white  o'rjjpct  is.  Said  one  to 
the  otlu'r,  '  Let  us  j,'o  and  see  what  this  wliite  thini^  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  riv(!r.'  They  all  couK'i  down  to  the  rivci's  e<i;^e.  (.^oitcita  1  now 
stands  up  and  waves  liis  niaijic  sword  in  the  air,  and  all  the  people 
shrivel  up  as  the  snail  had  done,  and  fall  down  dead.  Jfe  now  ciossed 
over  th''  river  and  took  a  (^oko'lstr.ii,  or  lar^fi  basket  used  for  j^atheriMg 
h(Tl)S,  and  tillfd  this  with  tlie  leaves  of  ceitain  jtlants  and  hcibs.  lie 
then  l)roke  tluiSt!  up  and  bruised  them,  and  made  therefrom  some 
powerful  medicine  the  maijic  [)rojierties  of  which  lie  had  Ic.irncd  in  his 
trance.  With  this  In;  sj)rinkl('s  all  the  ilea  1,  and  they  are  immediately 
restoi'cd  to  life  ai^iin.  After  this  the  {teoph;  take  a  numlter  of  canotss 
and  construct  from  them  a  large  raft.  On  this  they  place  Qoitcita'l  and 
present  him  with  a  great  nunil)er  of  i)Iankets.  They  also  give  l>im  one  of 
the  girls  of  the  village  for  a  wife;.  Qoitcita'l  acc()mp;i,ni»;d  by  some  of  the 
people  of  the  village  now  goes  down  the  ri\er.  A  :  every  village  they 
come  to  Qoitcita  1  kills  all  the  inlial)itants  by  waving  his  sword  as  lie 
had  done  at  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  restores  them  to  life.  At 
each  stopping  place  he  is  ))res(>nted  with  many  gifts,  and  a  girl  for  wife, 
and  some  of  the  peo[)le  accompany  him  ;  so  that  by  the  time  he  has 
reachetl  his  own  viliagt^  the  raft  is  loaded  with  [)e()j)le  and  presents,  and 
he  possesses  nearly  two  score  wives.'  When  he  arrived  at  Sta'mis  he 
Iocs  the  sauK!  there  as  at  all  the  other  pbK^es  and  kills  everyliody,  his 
own  parents  and  first  wife  included.  Th.Mi  he  brings  them  all  back  again 
to  life  e.xce[)t  his  wife.  He  does  this  to  imjiress  tin;  people  with  his 
power.  His  wife  had  taken  another  husbind,  and  so  to  punish  her  for 
iier  want  of  trust  in  him  he  would  not  restore  her  to  life.  He  now  takes 
all  his  new  wiv(>s  ami  presents  into  his  father's  big  hou.se.  A  great 
feast  is  then  held  and  all  tlw  visitors  ar*  generously  entertained  for 
many  days.  There  was  no  s(  ircity  of  food  or  game,  for  (^Joitcitri'l  had 
only  to  go  into  the  woods  and  wave  his  magic  sword  before  him  and 
everything  inrmefliately  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  From  this  time  on  Qoitcita  1 
became  a  great  man  and  the  chief  of  his  o  /cirmiuhf. 
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TE  SQn//l/(l'<if/,  or  fill'  Drsf-rfr-i/    Vntith. 

A  youth  was  once  un<h'rgoing  his  k-Hdii/d'suf,  or  training  for  medicine- 
man. Hf  had  led  an  isolated  life  in  the  forest,  according  to  the  custom 
of  novices,  for  some  time,  and  had  eaten  no  food  for  several  days.  Now 
it  happeni'd  that  just  at  this  time  there  was  a  scan-ity  of  food  in  the 
village  to  w  liich  he  belonged,  and  a  ]>arty  of  girls  had  gone  into  the 
woods  to  dig  Suof/nk-  (I'li^ris  aqiiiJina)  for  food  for  themselves.  They 
had  secured  some  roots  and  had  roasted  and  eaten  them  in  the  ^voods, 
throwing  aside  the  hard  cores. '^ 

As  the  youth  was  vridering  round   in   the  woods  he  came  upon  the 

'  Wives  ac'iuirorl  in  this  xay  arc  called  by  a  .special  nana-  t't  <listinf,nn'sfi  llicru 
from  those  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner.  'I'his  term  is  Aiintlu'ntum,  and  mcan.s 
•presented  '  or  '  freely  piven.' 

»  The  edible  part  of  this  root  when  roasted,  my  informant  stated,  is  very  like  in 
substance  and  appearance  the  flesh  or  meat  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Tlie  outer  part  onl; 
is  euten,  the  inner  par*    beiii^'  .i   hanl  core,  which   is  thrown   .'iside.     In  times  o. 
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man  s  hungry  stomarh,  and  he  sought  to  apjuvise  his  cravings  fur  food  hy 
gnawing  at  some  of  them.  Tins  occurred  towanis  the  end  of  his  training. 
When  he  had  completed  his  k/tini/u'sof  he  returned  to  the  villag<'.  Now 
when  the  I'Mers  of  the  villiL'e  icji.nit  that  tlie  girls  Irul  lucn  in  f  he  woods 
roasting  Syo  tluk'  near  where  the  youtli  wjis  undergoing  his  ti'aining  it 
entered  tiieir  niin.ls  tjiat  he  miuht  lu-eak  his  fast  upon  the  remains  of 
their  meal.  So  when  lie  returned  home  his  parents  undertook  to  test 
him.  They  did  this  hy  ilrawing  scarifying  knives  all  over  his  liody.  Tn 
tli(>  ])rocess  <ui''  of  the  fern  foot:  cures  was  drMwn  out  of  his  tle.sli,  at  sight 
of  which  his  father  was  slio-ki"i  and  s  'andalised.  Ife  informs  the  people 
of  his  discovery,  tiding  them  lie  u\  gr-eatiy  ashamed  and  grievetl  at  his 
.son's  wicked  deception.  It  is  de.'ided  lluit  he  must  go  bai'k  to  the  wood-; 
and  go  through  the  whole  pi'oi'c<lure  from  beginning  to  end  oxer  again. 
So  he  returns  to  the  training-ground  and  enters  upon  a  s» cnnd  course  of 
fasting  and  e.\er'-!sc.  No  on<'  e.\[>resses  any  .sorrow  f()r  the  youth  e.vcept 
his  old  grandiiiother,  who  cries  when  she  learns  that  lie  is  sent  hack  in 
disgrace?  to  re)>eat  his  trying  ordeal  once  more.  Among  the  personal 
helongingg  of  the  y<uing  man  was  a  little  dog  which  was  much  attached 
to  him.  This  dog  iIk;  old  grandinother  c;dle(l  to  her  siile  one  day,  and 
told  it  that  the  people  had  determined  to  go  aw.iy  from  the  village  and 
ahatidon  hei-  grand-on,  who  had  disgraced  them  l»y  hreaking  his  fast 
rluring  his  kwaiyA'sot.  •  W  hen  your  niasler  returns,'  said  she  tf)  the  dog, 
'he  will  tlnd  th(!  village  deserted  and  all  the  lires  out.  1  atn  very  sorry 
for  him  and  want  to  Iwdp  him  all  I  can.  I  intend  to  keep  all  the  cores  of 
my  S(,io  tiuk  and  make  th'm  into  charcoal  and  hury  it,  in  a,  l>ig  dam-shell, 
and  wtien  my  grandson  rctttrns  you  <'an  tell  him  where  to  lind  it,  so  that 
he  will  not  he  w  ithoi.it  tire.'  You  must  stay  behind  whejv  the  [)eople  ijo, 
and  wait  for  your  mast(>r  and  do  as  F  instruct  you.  When  I  have  buried 
it  T  will  show  you  the  spot.' 

It  was  as  the  old  woman  liad  told  the  dog.  The  whole  village  felt 
that  they  could  not  hai))our  a  youth  who  had  hrought  such  shame  upon 
tliem,  and  so,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sk'auk",  tlie  Ka.ven,  they  determined  to 
go  away  to  another  camp  and  leave  the  youth  to  his  own  resources.  To 
make  their  desertion  of  him  the  more  comjjlete  and  e.veniplaiy,  when  they 
are  ready  to  start  thev  take  water  and  jiour  it  upm  all  thi'  lires  and  so 
put  them  dead  out.  .1  u.-.t  licfoie  they  di(l  this  the  oh!  grandinother,  unol) 
seived  by  any  one,  converteil  her  ferti  root  cores  intu  charcnal  and  lairied 
it  in  a  clam-shell  near  one  of  the  posts  of  the  dwelling  and  bade  the  dog, 
which  was  observintr  her,  reiiHMnber  where  tn  lijd  his  m  istfr  look  for  it. 
They  all  now  go  away,  taking  their  beloigings  svifh  them,  the  little  dug 
alone  remaining  bohind.  Sume  time  afteiwards  'he  yuin  ii,  having  com 
pleted  his  cour.se  of  training,  returns  once  more  to  his  home.  When  he 
perceives  the  abandoned  state  uf  the  village  he  <piick!y  conipreheiuls  what 
tius  happened,  and  walks  up  and  down,  crying,  feeling  lieart-broken  at 
their  desertion  of  him.     His  little  dog  tried  again  and  again  to  attract  his 

scarcity  and  famine  the  Indians  had  freiiuont  recovope  to  fcliese  roots,  and  diij;  up 
and  ate  large  quantities  of  them,  the  old  people  and  children  liaving  little  else 
indeed  to  subsi.st  upon, 

'  It  would  appear  Irom  the  prvcaution  lure  taken  hy  the  old  frrandniother  tliat 
tlie  preservation  of  lire  wa^  a  matter  of  siipienie  impoitance  in  tlic  early  days  of  the 
trihe,  and  tlie  piocuring  of  it  afresh  a  tusk  of  luucli  ililli<.iih\  arid  lu 
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atteniioii  and  load  him  to  the  spot  where  the  bui  ied  cores  wore  smouMer- 
iii<'  ill  tli»'  (luiii-shcll  ;  but  for  u  loii"  timeliis  nuister  would  take  no  notice 
ot"  him.  Pifsrntly,  wlit-n  hisfjricf  hud  soni«'\\h;it  su!l^lid('(l,  the  inipurtunity 
of  the  dof,'  iind  its  unusuid  bchiiviour  aroused  his  iittention.  For  the  dog, 
on  ])er<'ei\ing  th;it  it  had  at  len<,'tii  attnietcd  its  master's  notice,  had  run 
to  the  f(»ot  of  the  post  where  the  tire  was  secreted  and  begun  vigorously 
scratcliing  there,  looking  up  at  its  master  the  while  and  barking  excitedly. 
Said  the'  youth  to  himself  :  '  I  Ix'licve  my  grandmother  has  buried  some- 
thing then^  for  me.'  He  then  wcnit  to  the  spot  and  speedily  discovered 
the  hidden  ciiarcoal,  with  wliiih  he  soon  made  himself  a  big  lire.  He 
now  made  a  bow  and  some  arrows  for  himself,  and  shot  many  small  bii-ds 
and  chipmunks  (Tauiitrs-  sfriufns),  and  fi-om  the  skin  of  these,  when  dry, 
he  made  hims  If  a  garment  to  cover  his  nakedness.'  After  this  he  makes 
a  big  bo.x  in  front  of  the  house,  in  which  he  sits  and  looks  about  him. 

One  moining  just  about  suui'ise  he  is  sitting  with  his  gay  rol)e  wrapped 
about  Idm,  when  lie  jierceives  the  Sun  coming  (h)wn  to  liim  When  his 
visitor  got  near  lie  said  to  Si^toijwa'otl  :  '  Tlial's  a  fine  coat  you  have  on. 
I  would  like  to  make  an  extliange  with  you.  .My  garment  has  magic 
(jualilies,  and  whoever  wears  it  need  noNcrwant  for  food.'  'All  right,' 
said  the  youth,  '111  exchange  with  you.  F  am  badly  in  want  of  a  coat 
of  that  kind  just  now.'  The  excliarn,fe  is  forthwith  made,  and  each  puts 
on  the  other's  garment.  Then,  said  the  Sun  to  the  youtii,  '  If  you  dip 
one  corner  of  my  cloak  in  the  water  when  you  want  sonu-thing  to  eat,  you 
will  always  l)e  abl<>  to  ol)tain  any  amount  of  sf'm'if  (hei'rings).  Mv, 
careful  not  to  dip  too  much  of  the  garment  in,  or  the  tish  will  choke  the 
stream.'  Aftei-  this  th(»  Sun  returned  to  his  own  country,  carrying  with 
him  the  youth's  cloak.  <bi  the  moi'row  S(,io(|w;rotl  g(»es  down  to  the 
■water  to  try  th(^  'm(dicine  '  of  his  new  gainient.  He  dips  one  corner  in 
as  the  Sun  had  instructed  him,  and  immediately  the  water  swarmed  with 
tine  fat  herrings.  He  sti'aightway  makes  a  ///  Imuiji  a  kind  of  i-ake,  on 
tiie  spikes  of  which  the  tish  art!  impaled  as  it  is  draAvn  thi'ouuh  the  water. 
With  this  he  catches  i;reat  (puintities  of  the  lisli,  at'ter  which  he  threads 
tliem  on  strings  and  hangs  them  up  to  dry.  He  continues  at  his  task  till 
he  has  111  led  his  father's  house  with  them.  In  like  manner  he  then  pro 
ceeds  to  till  the  ho'.ises  of  all  the  others  in  the  \  dlage  except  >7.'v/?//,-  the 
Haven's  He  jiad  become  aware  by  .som(>  means  that  tiie  proposition  to 
de.sort  him  originated  with  the  Haven,  S(»  he  would  not  gi\e  him  any 
herring."-.  <  >n  the  contrary,  he  lilhd  his  house  with  the  stinking,  rotting 
entrails  of  the  fish  he  Jiad  cleaned,  by  way  of  taking  his  revenge  upon 
him.  When  he  harl  stocked  all  the  houses  with  dried  herrings,  KJokn, 
the  Cr«iw.  j)aid  a  visit  to  the  \  illaire  one  day,  and,  being  hungry,  soon  dis- 
covered tlie  entrails  of  the  herrings  and  began  eating  them.  When 
Si/oqwiVotl  pe(cei\»'d  the  Crow,  he  asked  him  if  he  knew  wlwre  the  peoi)le 
of  his  village  ha<l  .settled,  and  whether  he  had  seen  Ins  giandmother. 
'  Yes,' answered  the  Crow,  '  I  know  where  your  people  went.  They  ai'e 
living  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  water,  and  every  day  1  liear  your  grand 
niotliei'  crying  for  you.'  '  Ah  !  'said  the  youth,  '  I  am  sorry  for  mvgiand 
mother,  and  1  want  you  to  take  tliese  four  lierrings  and  give  them  to  her, 
when  she  is  outside  and  nobody  is  looking,  and  tell  her  to  come  over  here, 
where  tliere  is  now  plenty  of  foofl.      I    know   they  liaven't   much  ovei- 


'   I)urin^'  liis  kwaiyfi'sot  the  iiovict'  mu.st  wear  no  ciotlies.     He  imi.-t   go  cjjtittly 
uukfil  till'  whole  litiic. 
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there.'  The  Crow  undertook  to  do  a.s  the  youtli  retiuested,  and  started  ntr 
(HI  his  mission.  lie  finds  the  nUl  woman  sittinj^j  in  the  huw  of  a  ciino*' 
c-ryinjj;  to  herself.  He  alights  on  the  ed;L^e  of  the  canoe  and  cries  out  to 
lier  in  the  t'ollowint,'  wonls  :  '  A  <h/,  kOq,  tr.  tnitriJn  tltt.it  ti:  uui-vm n-iwits, 
/v/^/ ''-' Ph'iity,  plenty  food  where  your  grandson  is,  plenty.'  He  tht-n 
disirortres  X\w  four  lierrinLfs  which  he  had  c;n)-ied  in  his  ''idltt.  'I'lic  old 
woman  (juickly  comprehends  the  me.ssaj^e  her  yrandson  had  sirit  l»y  the 
Crow,  secretes  the  li>h  on  Ix-r  pecson,  and  ^oes  home.  At  niuht,  wlicn  ali 
V. ere  aht'd  and,  as  she  suppo-,fd,  a-lecp.  the  old  woni'in  appiouchi'd  the 
tire  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  l>ii(  nigiit  loi;  -  ]»ro(luccd  the  hcrriuL's  and 
liciian  to  roast  them  o\ci-  tin-  emhers.  She  thou'dit  that  no  one  woul<l 
ohserve  her  at  this  time  ;  but  it  .so  hap[)ened  that  one  of  the  children 
woke  up  and  saw  lier.  The  child  lay  near  the  father's  head,  which  was 
raised  some  little  distance  from  the  hed  l)y  the  head fest,  thus  leaving  a 
space  hetwt'eii  his  n(^ck  and  the  bed.  Lookini,'  throut,di  this  space,  the 
child  ol)Serve(l  the  <,'ianilmother  cookini;  and  eatint,'  her  lieirinus.  She 
jiresently  roused  her  father  ai.d  told  him  wlial  the  old  woman  was  doini.'. 
The  .>-avoury  smell  had  by  this  time  tilled  the  whole  l)uil(liiii,'  and  aroused 
cveiyl)ody.  The  father  demands  from  the  old  woman  how  sheiame  by 
the  lit  rrinijjs'  she  had  lte»  n  ste;dtliily  cookini;.  At  tir.^t  she  made  no  reply, 
and  he  had  to  a.sk  iter  tlx'  same  <|Uestitin  three  times  before  she  would 
res[)on<l.  She  then  told  liim  that  the  fish  came  from  her  deserted  Lrrand 
son.  and  that  the  Crow  had  lai-u^ht  th»  m  to  her  that  afteincon  with  the 
iiie.ssaLje  that  thei(!  weie  jilenty  more  at  tlie  old  silla^e.  (  Mi  the  follow  in;j 
nionung  the  chief  calls  all  the  pecjple  toyether  and  teils  them  of  thi'  iKirinn 
incident,  and  that  his  son  whom  they  had  deserted  was  li\  inir  at  the  old 
village  in  jilenty.  He  [)roi)oses  that  they  shall  all  I'ctuin  thither,  as  food 
is  scarce  in  their  ]>re-ent  (|uarters.  It  was  agreed  that  they  all  return. 
So  they  started  oil"  for  their  old  n'l  ininn'"/  in  their  canoes  and  in  dui'  time 
arrived  at  the  landini;  jilaces.  They  came  in  sinijle  lile,  one  cano«^  beiiind 
another.  As  tliey  (hew  near  the  shore,  the  youth  donned  his  wonder- 
workini;  cloak.  To  those  approachiiiL,'  he  now  had  the  glorious,  resplen- 
dent a]ipearance  of  the  nf»onday  sun.  'i  hey  eotdd  not  look  upon  him  a.s 
he  .sat  in  front  of  his  dwclliiiLC  for  the  d/i/./.lin;,'  splendour  of  his  yat  ment. 
Hefore  tliey  landed,  those  who  had  kiinkiiniai  (daui;htersj  dtM-s.sed  them 
in  their  best  and  j^ayest  blankets,  for  the  purpose  of  pre>entiiiLr  them  to 
the  youth  as  wives.  Amon:^'  the>e  was  ItaNcii,  who  had  two  daiiuhters. 
These  he  not  fmly  dre.s.sed  in  their  be.st  blatikets,  Imt  aI>o  painted  their 
foreheads.  Presently,  when  all  were  ready,  they  landed,  and  the  chief  led 
forward  his  dau«j;ht«f  and  ofleied  her  to  the  young  Shaman  as  his  wife. 
The  others  in  turn  did  likewise.  Kascn  aniom;  the  rest.  ]  le  accepts  all 
but  Havens  daughters.  These  lie  scornfully  i»>jects,  and  telh  liaven  to 
keep  them,  that  he  doesn't  want  them,  and  will  lia\e  nothing'  to  do  with 
them.  ll(>  then  bade  the  people  ;,'o  to  their  old  dwellings  and  they  would 
find  plenty  of  food  awaitin<;  them  there.  llismany  wives  he  take>  to  his 
own  house.     When  Havee  and  his  rejected  daughteis  arrive  ai  their  home 

'  This  is  r\oX  irood  ,Slv'i|o'mic.  '\hc  crow  is  siippu.M'd  to  liuve  ni.'iri(ilc(i  it  S'am- 
whnt.  Incorrect  .sk(iu'iiiic  the  exprossieii  would  Ix' thus  rtiidend:  A  ihj,  k  (h^,  I  k 
mtvaif'th.n  ti  ths-iiy  'h  f-'nititn.  k  ihj.  It  i»  ['u^.'.ibic  that  t l,i>.  stniy  is  noi  '*{  >k(|M'rnii^ 
"ri;,'in,  hence  tlic  ditVereiice  in  the  loriu  ol  the  cxpre.-hion  1  called  ruy  ii.tortuaiit*? 
attention  to  tiiis,  but  his  explanation  wa<  that  this  \va.s  the  rrow'i  way  <.f  »? 'kin-: 

•'  The  n|d  Indians  always  barked  up  then  firei,  before  retiring-  f'  i  theh'jiht  with 
one  or  more  hip  loj;*..     Ihtsc  kfpi  die  tue  .'-mouldeiing  till  moinin^. 
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they  find  it  full  of  the  stinking  entrails  of  the  fish  with  which  Sgoqwa'otl 
hill  tilled  their  neighbours'  dwellings.  Tht-y  are  so  hungry  that  they  are 
fain  to  appease  the  cnivings  of  their  stoniath  by  eating  the  fu-tid  mass. 
Thus  did  ScjrxjWii  otl  revenge  himself  upon  Raven  fur  his  part  in  tlu; 
j)e()i»l'''s  desertion  of  him. 

When  everybody  had  once  more  assembled  about  his  dwelling 
Sgo(|wa'otl  invites  them  to  come  down  tf)  the  waters  edge  with  him. 
1  pon  their  airival  ther(>  he  turns  his  cloak  about  and  dijis  one  corner  of 
it  into  the  water,  and  immediately  the  spot  teems  with  ii.xh.  At  liist  the 
people  are  too  astonislu'd  to  seize  the  lish,  liut  presently  they  1111  their 
cunofswith  them.  From  that  time  onward  the  people  of  tins  village 
iiev<M'  lacked  for  food,  and  St^iKjwa'otls  cloak  brought  him  much  honour 
and  nmown,  and  he  became  a  great  man  among  them. 

>Sint:>i<l't/,  or  the  Sfnri/  of  the  Cliicfx  Daui/htcr. 

The  chief  of  a  certain  large  village  onct^  jiossessed  a  big  dog.  'J'ds 
dog  was  not  a  common  dog.  He  was  really  a  wizard,  who  had  assumed 
this  form  for  evil  puij»oses  of  his  own,  though  no  one  in  the  village  was 
aware  of  the  fact.  One  night  he  stole  to  tlie  l)e(l  of  the  chief's  daughter 
and  ra\  ;shed  her  in  her  sleep.  When  some  little  time  had  ]);issed  tin* 
girl  found  lierself  with  child  without  any  knowledge  of  the  person  who 
had  brought  this  .slianie  ujion  her.  Suspecting  that  her  ravi>her  would 
visit  her  again,  she  takes  some  red  paint  and  mountain  sheep's  tallow,  and, 
ndxing  the  two  into  a  paste,  smears  the  palms  of  her  hands  with  it. 
iJefore  she  has  discovered  the  author  of  her  trouble  Ihm*  f-it her  perceives 
her  londition  and  (pu'stions  her  conceridng  it.  She  is  unal)l(^  to  give  him 
any  satisfactory  e.\])lanat ion,  and  he  is  nmch  grieved  and  ashamed.  The 
following  night  the  dog  wizar<l  visits  her  again,  but  liefore  \w.  leaves  her 
on  this  occasion  slie  presses  her  paint-smeared  hand  upon  his  shoulders. 
In  the  nioriuiig,  when  all  tiie  young  men  of  the  tribe  are  engaged  in  their 
exercise  on  the  village  ground,  she  scrut inises  their  bajks  and  shoulders 
to  .see  if  any  of  them  bear  the  imprint  of  Ihm*  hands  in  red  paint.  She 
jiasses  them  all  in  review  before  lier,  l)Ut  cannot  perceive  the  sign  she  is 
looking  for  on  any  of  them.  Tlu;  evening  of  tliat  sanu!  day  the  dog  is 
lying  before  the  tire,  and  the  girl,  wishing  tn  occupy  the  dog's  place,  takes 
a  stick  and  tries  to  diiv*^  it  away.  At  first  the  dog  will  not  stir,  but 
eventually  it  consents  to  get  up  and  nio\"e  otf.  As  it  does  so,  she  is  greatly 
surprised  to  see  marked  r.)>oti  its  slioulders  tjie  imprint  of  a  pair  of  hands 
in  red  paint.  In  her  astonishment  she  cri(^s  out,  '  ( »h  !  my  father,  I  hav(^ 
<lis(()\('rrd  my  ra\  islier.  Look  at  the  dogs  shoulders  ;  it  must  be  he.' 
The  f/itiier  looks  at  the  dog  and  perceives  the  pMint-niarks  upon  his  back. 
'  N'ery  well,  daughter,' said  he  ;  'if  that  is  the  fathei-  of  your  child  you 
ratiiiot  live  with  in(>  .'iny  longer.'  Thereupon  the  t-ljief  ^oes  "^ome  little  dis- 
tance fiom  the  village  and  builds  his  daughter  a  house  apart  by  itself.  When 
it  is  ready  he  sends  her  to  live  th(>re.  The  chief  is  greatly  aslianied  ;  and 
when  later  his  daughter  gives  birtli  to  twelve  pu{)pies  he  is  so  deeply 
luortitifd  by  \\w  whole  circumstance  that  he  calls  his  jieople  tog(>ther  a>ul 
tells  tlicm  that  he  wishes  to  go  away  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  his  dis- 
graced daughter  ami  her  unnatural  ofFspring,  and  proposes  a  change  of 
Kett lenient.  They  agree  to  his  plan,  and  presently  all  pack  up  their 
belongings,  take  iheir  canoes,  and  paddle  away  to  a  near  village.  Near 
then-  old  settlement  is  w  point  of  land  or  promontory  {Sk'vt}(ks-F.v,  ef. 
r.idic.il  for  nose)  stretchitig  out  soin»>  way  into  the  water  and   hiding  the 
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view  beyond.  They  determine  to  .settle  beyond  this  point,  where  they 
will  be  out  of  siglit  of  their  old  canijt.  Fn  the  meantime  the  poor  deserted 
I'ii-l  does  the  best  she  can  in  her  lonelv  state  t'nr  her  stran<'(^  familv.  Of 
the  twelve  puppies  two  only  are  females,  all  tli(>rest  are  males.  When 
they  are  old  eiioui,'li  to  I'un  alimit  the  mother  returns  with  tlirm  to  her 
father's  house  in  th(>  aliandoticd  \illage.  One  excniiii,'  she  .^|llit  >oiiie 
pitch-wood  for  torches,  and,  lighting  one  of  these,  she  went  down  to  the 
beach  to  dig  ioi"  chims.  Slu;  had  nut  long  been  engaged  at  her  task  when 
she  heard  .sounds  of  singing  and  dancing  coming  from  tlie  viilagt^  She 
rushes  back  to  see  what  it  all  means,  and  as  .xhe  nears  her  own  dwelling 
peiceises  the  sounds  to  come  from  it.  At  the  door  one  of  the  two  young 
i)it(hes  is  standing.  W'iien  the  latter  sees  her  mother  ajiproaching  she 
warns  the  others  within  the  house,  and  the  sounds  at  once  cease.  The 
mother's  suspicions  are,  howevci-,  roused,  and  when  she  eiiteis  tlu^  house 
she  asks  them  who  jiail  been  singing.  She  gets  no  response  to  her  i|Uestion 
from  the  puppies,  who  are  :iow  speechless.  She  is  >ure.  howe\ cr,  she 
had  heard  the  sound  of  human  x'oices,  which  indetnl  she  had,  for  her 
jiiogeny  partook  of  the  wizard-nature  of  their  father,  and  had  the  powtn- 
to  thiow  oil"  their  dog-natures  at  will.  This  they  had  done  in  their 
mother's  ab.sence,  and  had  sung  and  danced  to  the  following  words  :  '  Our 
mother  tliinks  we  ai'e  dogs,  Imt  we  know  better.'  This  they  rejieated 
iriaiiy  times.  As  soon  as  the  sister  who  was  watching  informed  them 
that  their  niothei'  was  returning  they  stopped  their  singiiig  and  dancing, 
jiut  on  their  dog-skin  coverings,  which  they  had  thrown  aside  for  the 
occasion,  and  resumed  the  form  and  character  of  puppies  once  more, 
llenc(- when  their  mother  (pi(>stioned  th(>m  they  made  no  response.  After 
lookii  g  round  the  place  she  returned  to  her  work  on  the  beach,  'j'liis 
time  she  took  a  mat  with  her.  \\'lien  she  got  to  the  beach  she 
stuck  the  torch  in  the  imid  and  made  to  go  on  with  her  digging  as 
befor(\  Her  intention  was,  however,  to  return  to  the  house  unobserved, 
and  learn  if  possible  the  meaning  of  the  dancing  and  singing  she  had 
heard  befoj-e,  and  which  now  began  again  as  soon  as  she  hiid  got  to  the 
beach.  To  this  cik'  she  took  her  sln/(f  (clam-dii:ger)  aiul,  planting  it 
firmly  in  the  ground  behind  tln^  ilaniing  torch,  hung  upon  it  the  mat  she 
had  brought  for  the  pur|»ose,  thus  shutting  olF  the  light  fiom  the  village, 
;ind  causing  a  line  of  shadow  to  appear  between  the  beach  and  the  house. 
I'lider  co\ci' of  this  she  stealthily  makes  her  way  liack  to  her  dwellinL;. 
She  sees  one  oi  the  bitches  standing  in  the  doorway  as  before,  but,  being 
in  the  deep  sliadow  of  the  mat,  she  iierself  is  not  seen  by  t  he  watcher. 
She  is  thus  able  to  get  close  to  the  building.  She  steals  round  liehind  it 
and  fu'cps  ill  thrcaigh  some  chink  in  the  wall,  and  is  gicat  ly  astonished  to 
see  all  her  cl  ildren,  except  the  watiher  at  the  door,  in  human  Ljui.se,  with 
tlnir  dog-rai»iient  thrown  aside.  She  enters  Muhh  nly  fidiii  the  icar,'  and 
before  tlu^v  f  I'e  aware  of  her  presence,  pounces  ujion  their  dog  garments 
and  casts  theiu  into  the  liic,  where  they  are  (piickly  consumed.  .  Tims  she 
breaks  the  wi/urd's  charm  aiul  overcomes  his  'medicine,'  and  her  children 
retain  thereafter  their  human  form.  She  now  reproaches  them  for  the 
deception  th«\v  hid  practised  iquui  her.  'It  is  entirely  due  to  you  and 
your  dog  disguises,'  said  she,  'that  I  have  ]»een  deserted  by  all  my  jieople 
and  left  in  my  present  forlorn   condition.'     They  all  listen  in  silence  for 

'  As  tlie  old  lioii.*es  liaii  hut  oiu'  <U)<iri»r  iiiearsof  in'.'iiss  and  c^r.  ss,  tlii- eiitriiiiee 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  fmm  tM>hini1  is  not  clp.-ir.  y\\  ;iariat"r  was  liiiii.'-clf  nv  iiro 
of  this  discicpjini  y,  hut  wa,»-  uiiiitilc  to  explain  it. 
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some  tiinp,  and  then  the  eldest  hoy  says  they  are  sorry  for  her  and  will 
now  help  her  and  make  iier  ha|)[>y  and  oumfortablc.  'O  mother  !  '  said  he, 
'  1  know  what  I  will  do  for  you  :  I  will  becoine  a  <?reat  hunter  and  kill 
lots  ot"  mouiitain-ijoats  for  you.'  The  second  then  chinics  in  '  ()  mother  ! 
1  know  what  1  will  do  :  1  will  huild  you  a  nice  liouse  with  earved  ports' 
(^V/z/T/r^).  Tin-  tliird  then  says,  'O  mother  !  Twill  het-ome  a  <,'reat  tishcr 
and  cMtch  lets  of  whales  and  seals,  Are.'  In  lik(^  manner  each  declares  in 
turn  what  he  intends  t(»  do  f.ir  her.  The  fourth  would  he  a  canoe  builder 
and  Imild  them  all  canoes.  The  fifth  a  he;ir-hunter  and  bring  them  many 
liear-skins.  The  sixth  a  soiifij maker  and  dancer  and  make  S(»ngs  and 
dances.  The  seventh  a  l)ird  hunter  and  brinjj;  home  many  birds.  The 
eighth  a  tiansformer  (suiwe  ii)  and  wojidei'-workei-.  The  ninth  would  b(! 
a  great  chief  and  look  after  everything  bi  lunging  to  the  village.  The 
tenth  would  do  a  little  of  escrything — in  short,  would  become  a  '  Jack-of- 
nll-trades.'  Tlie  mother  listened  to  th(;ni  all  without  making  any  remaik. 
riie  two  girls  now  eliinied  in,  and  the  elder  declared  that  she  would  be  a 
U'reat  l)asket-maker  and  make  all  kinds  of  baskets  for  her  mother  ;  atid 
tim  younger,  that  she  would  he  a  l)(>rry  and  root  gathfrer  and  keep 
the  house  supplietl  with  berj'ies  and  roots.  The  day  following  they 
undertook  the  special  task  they  had  allotte:!  themsehcs.  The  hunters 
brought  home  their  dillerent  kinds  of  games  and  presented  it  (o  their 
motlier,  while  each  of  the  others  presented  hei-  with  some  s[)ecimen  of 
t  heir  craft  or  handi>i'0rk.  From  this  time  onward  they  lived  in  comfort  .and 
happiness.  One  day  the  mother,  fearing  they  might  on  some  occasion  go 
round  th(!  point  of  land  and  come  in  contact  with  her  former  associates 
and  friends,  with  wliom  she  now  desired  to  have  no  dealings,  warned 
them  nt  "er  U)  go  in  that  direction  or  they  would  get  into  trouljle  and 
tlanger.  TJiis  caution  served  but  to  awaken  their  curiosity,  and  one  day, 
when  they  wei-e  out  on  the  water  in  their  canoes,  one  of  them  remarked  to 
the  otheis,  '  1  belie\e  that  village  round  the  j)oint  belongs  to  our  mothei-'s 
peo[)le  ;  let  us  go  routid  and  see.'  The  others  agreeing,  they  mak(!  for 
their  grandfather's  .settlenx'nt.  It  was  then  enly  in  the  day,  .and  in 
their  canoes  they  had  many  sea!  which  the  fisher  brother  had  caught  that 
morning.  When  they  had  got  round  the  jxtint  they  per-ci\'e(l  an  old  man 
sitting  on  the  beach  They  direct  t!  eir  canoes  towards  him  and  land 
close  by.  Tiie  old  man  oljserved  their  movements,  l)ut  did  not  speak  to 
them.      Presently  one   of  them  accosts  him   in  these  words  :   'We   think 
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s  ? '  The  old  man  then  asks  them  where  they  come  from.  They  tell 
him,  from  behind  the  j»oint,  where  they  live  alone  with  their  mother.  Tlie 
old  man,  who  is  really  tht;  cliief,  their  grauiifather,  perceived  at  once  that 
they  must  be  his  daughtei-'s  chddren  who  wer»»  l»orn  as  {)Uppies,  anil 
declares  iiimself  to  them,  telling  them  he  is  their  grandfatiier  whom  they 
are  seeking.  They  aj-e  glad  to  learn  this,  and  juesent  him  with  all  the, 
.seals  they  had  brought  in  their  canoes.  Tlu*  old  chief  now  calls  some  of 
his  people  and  instruct;^  them  to  unload  the  visitors' canoes  and  l)ring  the 
seals  up  to  his  hou.se.  He  is  feeling  vei'v  Joyful  and  ha]i[)y  (tsa  stautj). 
'Come  into  my  house,  grandchildi-en,' said  he  to  his  grandsons,  'and  let 
me  tell  my  people  of  your  arrival.'  They  follow  him  into  his  big  house, 
vhere  tlu^  rest  of  the  people  soon  as.semble.  The  old  man  presently 
informs  them  that  the  strangers  are  his  grandsons,  the  children  of  his 
deserted  daugliter,  and  proposes  that  they  shall  all  go  bank  to  the  old 
settlement.     The   iilea  is  accepted,  and    Ic   tells   his   grandsons  that  they 
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will  return  to  the  old  village,  and  will  arrive  there  with  all  tlu-ir  belong- 
ings early  next  morning.  The  young  men  tiien  bid  him  good-ltye,  and  set 
out  to  return  to  their  mother  to  toll  her  the  news.  It  is  lati'  in  the  day 
when  they  ari'ive,  and  their  long  and  unusual  ab.sence  has  caused  her 
imich  worry  and  anxiety.  She  lias  almost  given  them  up  for  lost  when 
tliey  are  set-ii  appro.iehing  the  landing.  She  (|uesti<)iis  them  roncerning 
tlicir  delay,  and  learns  that  they  ha\  e  visited  her  father  and  given  him 
all  their  seals  {tl'f<u</),  and  that  he  and  all  the  rest  are  coming  back  to 
occupy  their  old  (piarters  on  the  moiiow.  Next  morning,  while  they  are 
busy  preparing  to  receive  them,  the  son,  who  was  a  .saim'ti,  .said  to  his 
mother:  '  What  will  you  do  to  the  people  to  morrow,  mother  1  I  know 
what  I  shall  do  to  make  them  feel  my  pdwer.'  Ili.i  mother  made  no  reply, 
but,  knowing  her  son's  Wdnder-woiking  abilities,  she  was  curious  to  see 
what  he  would  do.  l*resently  the  cauoi's  were  seen  appio;u'hing  the  chief 
liinding  place.  When  they  were  almost  near  enough  to  land,  the  snnrr'n. 
hey.'in  to  exercise  his  magic  power,  and  caused  a  strong  out  flowing 
current  to  take  the  canoes  and  cai'ry  them  f,ir  out  into  the  gulf  and  then 
lii'iiig  them  back  again.  This  he  did  four  times  before  he  would  allow  them 
to  land,  and  it  was  evening  wIkmi  they  left  their  canoes.  The  sons  now 
make  their  mother  sit  down  in  the  f«;reground  of  the  villageon  an  elevated 
seat  and  pile  up  heaps  of  blankets  by  her  side.  The  sixth  son  then  opened 
the  rece[)tion  ceremonies  with  s|)eciMl  .songs  and  dances.  In  the  tirsL 
dance  two  bears  appear—  one  a  cinnamon  (Irtlnl nm)  and  the  other  a  black 
bear  {unnqntl).  This  was  a  bear  dance.  These  are  follow(^d  by  mountain- 
goats,  after  which  all  the  brothers  dance  and  sing  together.  The  set-ond 
hrother,  who  was  skilled  in  car\ing,  danced  in  a  ma,>k  of  his  own  carving.' 
The  visitors,  who  had  remained  in  their  canoes,  looked  on,  and  pronounced 
the  entertainment  a  great  success  and  the  character-dancing  very  tine. 
After  these  performances  are  over  the  peojde  laiifl,  biing  up  their  belong- 
iriijs,  and  occupy  their  o'd  (piarters  in  the  village.  I'^rom  this  time 
onward  they  live  together  in  amity,  aiid  the  ten  luothei's  are  accorded 
by  general  consent  the  rank  of  chiefs. - 

iSfuri/  iif  Stiril.<,  flic  i'lijiiK  r-vi'ni. 

Once  there  were  two  brothers  naiiieil  A  tsaian  and  (ukcuklako's. 
Each  oue  had  six  sons.  All  the  sons  were  line  tall  men  except  one. 
The  youngest  son  of  ('ukcuklakos  was  somewhat  deformed,  having  a 
large  jirotuberance  on  oiH'  side  (»f  his  stomai  li.  ( )ne  day  all  twelve  of 
the  youths  started  otl'  into  the  mountains.     'Jhey  climbed  three  succ(;ssive 

'  The  Skv|()mic  iischI  feririerlv.  ;ic('f)r(rmL'  to  Chief  , lames  of  '^trimis.  to  irHlnlLTc  in 
'iiiitiijitie  eiiicrlaiiniieiit>  nl  ihekirnl  fle.-c  rilied  in  tlii.-.  siorv,  vvlncli  liiis  ;iiii>areiitly 
liivM  fVdlvod  from  the  tribal  oonscioiisiHss  lonccniuii  for  tiie  orifriii  of  tlii'>e  [larticu- 
iiir  iiiasrjiieiadiiigs  in  wiiirli  tin-  |i;u'ti('i|i.inis  ;i|i|>ear  undfr  the  f;ui>e  of  luar.-.  iiintin- 
t;iiii-;:;i'ats,  iic.  I  was  nut  alile  t  >  learn  that  the  riirlit  to  particiiiati!  in  th(»o 
I'iiaracter-dancos  helnntied  ti>  any  ]iarticuhn'  faniily  or  y^eiis 

•  llie  tie.>t()vval  of  the  rank  of  tliiefs  as  ;i  mark  of  liorionr  ami  esteem  upon  the 
ton  sons  of  the  chief'.s  dauj,'hter,  a.>»  lieie  related.  i)cars  out  the  .statements  of  my 
informants  on  social  customs  -  viz.  that  children  of  a  chii  IV  dau;.diter  take  the  rank 
of  their  fatiur.  Altiioii^h  their  moi  her  was  a  .'.'///»«(7V/ or  '  princes.-,' they  could  not 
tako  lier  rank,  as  their  father  was  (jf  inferior  hirih.  I  he  conferring'  of  this  special 
jinvilege  upon  the  wizard's  sons  shows  us  also,  however,  that  men  of  inferior  class, 
by  posses.sion  and  exorcise  of  superior  natural  yifts,  or  by  the  performance  of  public, 
services,  could  upon  occasif>n  be  elevated  by  tribal  consent  to  the  rank  of  clnefs,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tk  yy'><ivva'otl,  the  liero  of  the  story  of  that  name. 
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mountains,  and  iiftfM"  th<^y  had  piissed  the  tliird  they  saw  in  the  distance 

before  them,   on   the   hrow   of    the    opposite    sh)pe,  a  stran;^e  o  kiviimiiij 

(village).      As  they  stood  ri'j,'ar<liiiL,'  it  and   \vonih'tin<5   what   people  lived 

tJHMi',  th(!y  |)rf's»'ntly  ohst-i'vcd  a  man  rollini^  a  l)ii;  coppt-f  rin;;  down   t!i<' 

mountaiu  slope  opj)ositt!  them,  and,  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  tlie   hottom, 

drawini,'  it  l)ael<  a;,';nn    with   his   hreath.      When  thtiy  saw  this  beautiful 

ring,  whii'h  glinted  and  shonf;  in  tlie  sunlight,  they  detenidned  to  possess 

thcniseKcs  of    it.     To   this  end   they   a(!opt<'d    the  following  plan:  The 

eldest    <if  A  ts;dan's  sons   was    to  go  (h)wn   into    the   valhiy   to  the  spot 

■whd'f^   tluf   ring  sto]ipe(l,  and   seize   it    when    next  it   cnme    (h>wn.     'J'iie 

brother  next  to  In'ni  was  to  follow  after,   but  was  not  to   go  so   far.      All 

thff  i('>t   were  to  do    likewise,  each    being   some   little  distance  fiom   the 

other,    tlu!   deformed   youth    Ix'ing   last  and   conseijuent ly   nearest   home. 

They   adopted    this   plan    to   make  sure  of    .securing   the   ring,  l)eing  all 

<juite  well    aware;    that    its  owner  would   not   lightly   j)art   witli   it,  and 

that   the   attempt   might  end   disastrously   for   some  of    them.      A  little 

whil(;  after  each    had    takt'U   his   place  the   ring   came   rolling  down  the 

hill  again.      As  soon  .'is  it  reached  the  bottom,   the  youth  stationed  there 

sjiiaiig  out   of    his   hiding  )»laee   and    caught    it   up  and    immediately  ran 

towards  his  next  l)rother  with  it.     As  he  ran   he   found    himself  impeded 

in  his  movements  by   tlu;  breath   of  the   man   who   was   pulling  the  ring 

back  again,  and  he  had  great  difliculty  in  getting  along.     'J'lu;  owner  of 

the   ring  perceived   that  som<'tliiiig  had    gone    amiss   with    it,  and  camt; 

down    to    see    what    was    the  matter.       lie    .soon    discovered    the  youth 

struggling  oil"  with  his  I'ing,  and  straigiitway   made  after  him  to  i-ecovcr 

his  treasure.      I '.y  this  time  the  young  man   had   readied  the   spot  where 

his  second  brother  was  hiding,  and  just  as  the  wizard   was  about   to  seize 

}iim  he  threw  it  to  this  brother,  who  immediately  ran  with  it  towards  the 

next.      H<'ing  fresh,  this  one  juade  a  good  start,  the  more  so  as  the  wizard 

stojtped  to  punisji  his  ])rother  by  cutting  out  Ids   iieart.     'Jhis  he  ate  as 

the  youth  fell  dead  at  l)is  feet,      lie   then    started   after   the   other,  and 

came  up  to  him  Just  as  he  got  to   tiie   next   brother   and   passed  the  ring 

on  to  him.     This  one  met  the  same  fat((   as  his  eldei-  biother,  and  like 

wise  had  his  heart  cut  out  and  eaten.     And  thus  it  was  with  all  of  them 

except  the  last,  who,  as  soon   as  lie  obtained  pftssessiou  of  the  ring,  took 

the  lump  which  caused  his  defoinuty  from  his  side;  and   threw  it  at  the 

wizard.     Theicupon  a  dense  fog  aro.se,  and  while  his  ])ursuer  tried  in  vain 

to  lind    him    Ik;    hastened   homew  arils,    recrossed    the    three   intervening 

mountains  safely,  and  pi'c.sently  got  near  the  village.     As  he   approached, 

he  called  out  to  his  father  (  ukcuklako's  and    to  his  uncle  A'tsaian  that 

all  his  brothers  and  cousins  were  killed.     His  father  and   uncle  were  in 

the  house  at  the  time,  and  when  they  heard   him    shouting  they  climbed 

up  tliT'ough  the  smoke  hole  '    to    the    j-oof   to   hear    what   it   was  he  was 

saying.      As  soon  as  they  understood  the  full  import  of  ins  teii'ible  news 

they    threw^   themselves    down   into   the   tire  to   mark   their  deep    grief,'^ 

whereupon  their  eyes  shot  out  like  ticry  sparks  and  went,  the  right  ones 

northwards,  and  the  left  ones  southwards.     Immediately  upon  this  tlu! 

'  Tlii.^  description  seems  to  suppcst  a  '  keekwijpe-hoiise'  rather  than  tlie  ordinary 
Inm  of  the  .Sk'<|u'niic.  Some  of  the  u])p{;r  lSk-f|o'mic  appear  to  have  nia  le  use  of 
the  keekwilep-hoii.se.  one  of  their  viliii^es  l)eing  known  by  the  lerni  Skiiiiii'ii, 
wiiich  in  i^kqo'iiiic  signifies  a  keekwilei^-house. 

-'  This  practice  would  appear  tn  have  hr^cn  luiii-ual  I  raiinot  ifcall  that  it  lia- 
Vjceii  recorded  of  anv  of  our  B.C.  Indians  before. 
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(l;iy  became  clear  and  fine.  The  youth  now  enters  the  hou.^e  and  relates 
lus  own  anfl  his  hrothers'  and  cousins'  adventures,  and  displays  the 
wuuderful  copper  riiij,'.  A'tsaian  takes  the  ring  ^-0111  the  hid,  and  .says  : 
'  I  know  what  we  will  do  with  this  hoop.  1  will  haninier  it  down  thin 
into  a  copper  cloth  foi-  aiiiKnir.'  lie  thereuith  takes  the  ring  and 
hammers  it  down  till  it  is  as  thin  as  a  piece  of  eintli.  They  now 
determine  tu  go  over  the  iiiMUiitains  tu  the  strange  village  and  have 
their  revenge  upon  tin;  svizard.  A  tsaian  wraps  the  copper  cloth  '  alioiit 
his  liody  and  fastens  iipnn  his  head  a  jiair  of  mouiitai)i-.->lieep  hums,  and 
thus  e(|ui|»ped  they  all  three  .start  oul.  'J'hey  make  for  a  clitl  op})osite 
the  wizard's  village.  ^V'ilen  tlicyha\;e  reached  this  spot  ( 'uk(;uklako  >- 
and  liis  sou  hide  them.selves,  while  A  tsaian  walks  to  and  fro  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  clili"  on  all  fours  as  if  \w  wei  e  a  moiintain-shecp  yta/ing  ou 
tlitr  htahage.  lie  is  .soon  (lisiMivered  l.y  the  wi/aid,  who,  taking  him  for 
a  sheep,  fires  his  arrows  at  him.  The  cupper  cuvering  A  tsaian  has  un 
prevents  tin;  arrows  from  jiiercing  or  injuiing  iiim.  After  the  wizard 
had  shot  all  his  ari'ows  \\{\  climhed  the  (  litl'to  see  why  the  sheep  had  not 
fallen.  Jle  walks  hackwards  and  furwanls  upon  tlie  l»ruw  of  the  clitl 
jii'king  u[)  his  arrows.  As  he  dues  this,  A'tsaian  runs  at  him  ;ind  prods 
liiiii  with  his  horns,  and  finally  pushes  him  over  the  clilV  so  that  he  f.iUs 
<lown  and  is  killed.  ( jikijiiklaku  s  and  his  son  now  eome  out  of  their 
hiding-place,  and  the  thret^  descend  the  idillfo  where  the  wizard's  Ixidy  is 
lying.  They  now  jiruceed  to  cut  him  open,  and  itiside  they  find  the 
eleven  hearts  of  their  dead  children.  'I'hesi^  they  take  and  coii\ey  to 
their  original  places  in  the  bodies  of  their  .sons.  They  then  make  some 
powerful  medicine  and  restore  the  youths  to  life  ai^^ain,  iifter  which  they 
hU  proceed  home.  When  they  reach  their  own  village,  A  t.saian  converts 
the  copper  cloth  into  the  figure  of  a  boy,  whom  by  tin-  utterance  of 
magic  words  he  presently  brings  to  life.  This  buy  grows  into  a  powerful 
man  and  becomes  a  gicat  and  famous  hunter.  iJeiiig  made  from  copper 
gives  him  a  decided  ad\anta;je  u\(r  other  men,  fur,  however  nuich  he 
falls  or  is  knocked  about,  he  is  never  hurt  or  injured.  Jle  is  known  by 
the  name  Siirils. 

Ti:  Sl.tii'lr,  t III-  Uiirr-n, 

Once  upon  a  time  Raven  lived  l)y  himself  in  a  village  of  his  own. 
Neai-  by  his  dwelling  was  a  sti'eam  in  which  he  had  set  his  .salmon  traji. 
One  (lav,  on  going  t<i  the  trap,  he  found  a  fine  salmon  in  it.  When  he 
took  it  home,  and  was  cutting  it  upen,  he  jx'rceivcd  that  it  contained  two 
///o/  (milt,  or  soft  I'oe).  Ih'  is  deliulitcd,  and  dances  about  with  joy  and 
<iies  Ka  I  Ka  1  Says  he  now  tu  himself,  'They  shall  be  my  wives.'  Jle 
hangs  the  tlkui  upon  the  beams  of  his  huu.'-e,  but  cooks  and  eats  the 
sidiiion,  leaving  only  the  tail  end  of  it.  Having  eaten  so  heartily,  he  feels 
dull  and  sleepy,  anrl  tliiows  himself  down  by  the  fire,  with  ids  back 
towards  it,  and  goes  to  sle<p.  AN'hile  he  sleeps  he  calls  to  the  tlkui  to 
come  down  from  the  beam  <in  which  they  are  hung.  1  hey  come  down 
and  are  changed  into  two  conudy  youny  women  with  \ery  whitesoft  ."kiiis. 
They  laugh  at  Itaven,  and  make  fun  of  liis  scorching  back  and  feet,  which 
are  cracking  from  the  eii'ects  of  the  heat.     They  presently  look  about  for 

'  In  the  Diary  of  raptain  Vancmivrr,  in  liis  remarks  oti  tlie  Sk'i|iVnnc,  he  rri!ikc> 
*>rief  mention  f)f  tiicir  cuppt  r  f:aniieiit.s.'  'I'lip  alliisjdii  rcccivcK  x'mc  li^dit  from 
tlii.*-  story.     '1  hesse  '  gainicnt.* '  were  pidhally  ei  lhi.">  kind, 
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something  to  eat,  but  c.-in  discover  notliin{(  l;ut  tlif;  scanty  remains  fif 
Raven's  meal,  the  sahiion  tail.  'J'his  th«'y  «|ui',"kly  rlispose  of,  Kuvi-u 
cotitiniiiiifj  to  slf"-|)  ht'Hvily  all  the  whiU-.  .**ai(l  one  to  the  otiier,  '  I  wi^h 
I  couM  titid  Skaiik's  comb  ;  I  should  like  to  r-omb  niy  hair.'  The  otiii  r 
*»Xj)re.s.sed  tiie  same  wish,  .•iiid  they  both  I'»<»k  round  tor  liaven's  e(niib. 
Presently  they  discover  a  litth^  basket  containinj^  whit  th"y  sought,  us 
well  as  other  of  Skauk*'s  belon-^iiigs,  su'h  as  n«'e<lles,  paint,  iVrc.  'ibis 
they  aj)pro|)riate.  They  coiid)  their  hair  and  paint  their  f;ices,  laughiiiL; 
all  the  time  at  the  slundx'iing  iJasen,  who  is  snoring  heavily.  Said  one, 
'  What  is  the  good  of  a  hnsltand  with  era«rked  feet  and  back  'I  Let  us  gn 
away  and  leave!  him.'  The  other  agrees,  anij  they  start  oH",  carryihi,' 
Haven's  littN-  l)asket  and  its  content-,  with  them.  The  day  is  \«'ry  hot. 
They  walk  along  the  beach  at  t\\v.  edge  of  the  wat(;r  towanls  a  distant 
promont»»ry.  As  they  proceed  they  shake  out  some  of  the  paint  which 
the  basket  cojitains,  and  which,  being  tine,  is  seattered  all  about  the  beach. 
Since  that  time  the  beac-h  alw.iys  >hines  and  gli.^tens  in  tin;  suidight. 
Just  aljout  tim  time  that  they  were  nearing  the  distant  jioint  of  land 
Haven  wakes  up.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  look  up  and  see  if  his 
fj/.ni.  were  in  their  place.  lie  linds  them  yone.  He  then  looks  for  the 
salmon-tail  he  had  left  o\  er  from  his  dinner,  but  cannot  tind  it  eithei'. 
Then  he  .seai-ches  for  his  paint-bask(!t,  but  it.  t«»o,  is  missing.  Says  he  to 
hirn.self,  '  I  think  the  tlkoi  must  ha\e  taken  thern.  I'll  go  and  see  if  they 
are  outside.'  With  lliat  he  lea\('s  the  house  and  t.'oes  down  to  the  NVatcr 
and  looks  u[)  and  down  tin;  beach.  He  p'-reeived  the  two  young  wunien 
just  appi'oaclnng  the  distant  jtromontory.  'Ah,'  said  lie,  'they  are 
leaving  me.  I  must  go  after  them  and  bring  th'Mii  l»ack.'  Th(?reu[)on  he 
set  out  to  ONcrtake  the  fugitives  and  lirin;^  them  l)ack.  I»ut  as  t In-  lire 
had  burnt  and  craiked  his  feet  liadly  while  h'*  lay  in  his  heavy  stupor,  he 
finds  he  cannot  walk  fast.  He  is  obliged  to  stop  fre(piently  and  bathe 
then)  in  the  cold  water.  In  a  shoi't  time  the  young  women  pass  from  liis 
.sight  beyond  the  point,  and  In;  |(  ili.ses  that  he  has  lr)st  them.  '  T  cannot 
overtake  them,'  says  he  ;  '  my  feet  are  to'>  sore.'  And  with  that  he  hobi)les 
back  to  his  dwelling  agfiin,  crying  and  groafdng  as  he  went.  In  the 
meantime,  when  the  young  w<inien  had  rounded  the  promontory  they  hear 
a  peculiar  nois(^  This  noise  resem'oled  the  sounds  which  a  Fort  houglas 
(Stlatlumii)  woman  is  said  to  make  with  her  lips  when  she  wishes  to 
amuse  her  <diild  or  keep  it  from  crying.  They  hjok  almut  them,  but  at 
first  can  perceive  no  one.  Presently,  liowever,  they  discover  two  old 
women  who  are  trying  to  sto})  the  ciying  of  a  baby  they  have  in  charge, 
the  mother  of  whom  is  away  in  the  wo<k1s  pickini;  berrits.  Said  one  of 
the  girls  to  the  old  women,  wju)  are  both  blind,  '  ^'ou  don't  seem  able  to 
sto[»  the  child  from  crying.  ll(;ie,  give  it  to  me.'  The  old  vvomen  gave 
up  the  child,  thinking  the  girl  w;is  the  mother  returned  from  her  beri-y- 
gathering.  "^I'lie  two  girls  carry  oli"  thr*  cliild.  Sotne  little  time  after  tiic 
rnother  returns  and  demands  her  bal»y  from  tlie  old  women.  Not  seeing 
her  cliild,  she  cries  out,  '  What  have  you  done  with  my  baby  1 '  Replied 
one  of  the  old  women,  'Why,  we  gave  it  to  you  Just  now.'  This  stat(>- 
ment  makes  the  mother  angry,  and  she  takes  a  big  stick  and  beats  the 
old  women,  crying  out  that  she  had  been  nAAnul  of  her  child.  As  she 
.strikes  them,  one  of  the  pair  turns  into  a  <il''  inf  (some  kind  of  bird  which 
\  was  unable  to  identify),  and  Hies  away  making  the  .sound  peculiar  to  its 
kind  ;  tlie  other  is  transformed  into  a  ('auk-  (skull).  This  the  angry 
mother  throws  into  the  woods,  .saying  as  she  does  so,   'You  can't  stay 
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here.'"'  Tlu!  mother  seanhes  all  round  fur  some  trace  of  her  child.  Sin- 
walks  all  night,  and  early  n«'.\i  niurning  coin  s  upon  the  girlh'  tracks. 
Presently  she  linds  the  dead  body  of  her  child  on  the  ground,  iiut  the  two 
tlkoi  women  who  had  taken  it  hail  entirely  disajipeared. 

Stnri)  of  StnF.nii:f''r' II  (iikI  Kai''/,  t/ir  'Skini/:  (tinl  the  Mink. 

Near  by  the   village  of  Stajias  (( lanibier  Fsland,  Ifowe  Sound)  stand.s 
n    large  isolated   boulder.       This    rock    a    very    long    lime    ago,    the    old 
Indians  believe,  was   a   big   tlti'n imhiditu' (f  or  potlattdi  house,   owned  by 
Mink  (Piit(>)'iiix{Liifri'(>l<i)  ci!<(iii);i\\i\  lii>  sister  Skujik  {.]/'j,/iifis  iiir/)/tifir<i). 
It   was   transformed    into   a    huge    l»uiilder    after   the  occurrence   of   the 
events  in   the   fulluwing   story.     One   day  Kaii]  (Mink)  called    his   sister 
SiiiKUiKtse'ii  (Skunk)    lo  him   and    li.idc   her  store  up  all  her  (sii  .^oun  -  in  a 
lumiber  of   l/u.xes.      Smi;nii;tse'ii    did    as    she    was    instructed,  and    tilled 
several   bo.xes   with   the  pungent    lluid.      Thc.se  Kaii|  fastened  down  in  an 
air  tight  manner  and  store  d   them   in   a  pile   in  one  corner  of  the  house. 
After  this  he  sent  out  invitations  to  all    the  animals  ;ind  birds  and  tish  of 
the  district  to  come  to  a  big  pot  latch    he   was  g<»iii':  to  hold.      ( )n  the  day 
appointed    the  guests   gathered    in    Kaiij's   tia  innil.initii' it.     The  building 
was  big  enough  to  hold   ihcm   all   easily,  but  unfortunately  for  the  Whale 
the  doorway  was  too  narrow  for  him   to  get  through.      Kai(|,  prep.ired  for 
this  dilemma,  recpiested  him  to  put  his  head   and  shoidders  in  and  remain 
in  that  position.      With   some  (litliculty    the   Whale  complied  A'ith  Kai(|'s 
refpiest,  and  jammed  liimself  in  so  tight  that  later,  when   he  wished  to 
retire,  he  was  unable  to  do  so.      Xow  the  .Mink  was  on  very  bad  terms 
with  his  neighbours  the  AVoh'es     indeed,  he  mortally  hated  t  he  whole  Wolf 
family,  and  had  actually  killed  one  of    them   a  few   days  before  the  feast. 
Ife  now  takes  the  tail  of  tin;  dead  Wolt'and  winds  it  round  his  head  like  a 
wreath  ;uid  opens  the  proceedings   with   a  dance.     'J'lu;  song  which  Kaicj 
sings  as  he  dances  is  all  about  the  tsu'som  of  his  sister,  Skunk.     The  \isitors 
presently  remark  to  one  another,  '  What  a  dreadt'iil  ong  Kaiij  is  singing  !' 
Kail],  however,  eontinups  to  dance   and  sing,  making  his  way  grailually 
round  the  building   towards  the  corner  where  the  bo.\es  of  tsu'-^om  were 
stocked       A\'lien  he  is  close  to   the   bo.xes   Skunk   (piickly  open    tluuii,  as 
sh(>  had  been  previously  instructed  by  Kai(|,  and   lets  the  tsu'.soin  eseaj)e. 
No  one  suspects  the  vile  purpose  the  two  have  in  \  iew.      1  hey  think  they 
are  unp;ieking  their  blankets   and   other    presents    to    gi\e    them.      Hut. 
presently  the  pungent,  sutlbcating  edluvium   tills  the  whole  building,  and 
they  reali.se,  too  late,  what  has  been  done.      I'nable  to  get  out  Itecause  of 
the  huge  form  of   the  whale  blocking   the   doorway,  after  many  frantic 
struggles  they  n<'arly  all  succumb  to  tln^  terrible  choking  stench,  four  of 
them   only  escaping  alive.      These  are  little  Louse  {M/.f<-iii),  who  crawled 
into  a  crack  in  the  building  and  thus  avoided  the  etlei'ls  of  the  ellluv  iuni  ; 
little  Wren  (Qlf),    who   escaped  through    a  Icnut,  hole   in  the  side  of  the 
building;  Cod  (Ai'/.t),  who  also   managed    to   .save   his   life   by   throwing 
himself  into  the  water,  an<l  who  has  had   in  consiMjuence  to  live  e\er  since 
at  the  Vx)ttom  of  the  se.i  ;  and  .Mallard,  the  duck,  who  fhnv  uj)  to  the  roof, 
and  thence  out   tiirough    the   smoke-hole,   iti   conse(|uence    of    which  all 

'  Hence,  .say  the  Iiidiinis,  areso  tlie  custom  anionp:  tlieai  of  picking  up  and 
throwinf;  away  any  hones  they  fniuiil  Iv'iij,'  Id  their  path. 

-  1  lie  uliensive  yellow  lluid  which  the  .skunk  secretes  for  its  ilefence  against  its 
euemles. 
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Miilliird-duoks  since  that  tiiiu)  ulw.iys  lly  skyward  wIhmi  they  first  riso  on 


tlic  winj,' 


After  this  tri(;k  of  K;ii<(  aiiil  his  sister,  his  tliVamikuihi' (i  with  all  ifs 
contents  was  tr.insfoi'nit'd  into  a  liii;  lionldcr.  and  the  tail  of  the  whale 
may  he  seen,  as  the  old  Indians  think,  to  this  day  stretehin;,' out  as  ii 
lateral  projtiction  beyond  the  cciitri!  of  thu  rock. 
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Ti:  S'K('tliHE>i,  till-  liilii-Man. 

Sl'f'flmni  lived  in  a  hi:,'  house  jip.irt  l>y  itself.  The  inmates eonsisted  nf 
him'^elf,  his  soti,  and  twooM  women,  the  name  of  one  of  whom  was  (.'ink' 
(skull).  Nut  veryfaraway  inaiieiudilioiirinL;  villai^'e  lived  Skank-,  the  Raven. 
For  some  time  past  Skauk"  had  Iteen  ti yiiiL(  tu  lind  some  way  to  induce 
Sia'tlniKi^  to  inaki'  sonu'  t'ain.  The  season  had  iteen  extremely  hot,  and 
tli(^  sun  had  dried  and  scorched  up  ever\  tliini;.  lOveryltudy  had  sutli-red 
uieatly  from  lu-k  of  water,  all  tlu^  streams  in  the  nei^jliliourhoofl  haAin^; 
h«!('ii  dried  up  for  srune  time  jiast.  I5ut  notliiiiLC  he  hid  doiu^  hitherto  had 
induced  Sia'tlniKi;  to  take  any  notice  of  hini  f)r  open  his  door.  It  was  the 
opeiiin<(  of  the  door  of  Sia'tJmi:v's  dwellini,'  that  caused  the  rain.  if  the 
dour  stood  ajar  it  raini'd  softly  ;  when  it  was  half  op(Mi  it  rained  heavily  ; 
and  when  it  was  wide  open  it  came  down  in  torrents.  Skauk"  sat  in  the 
sweltcrin"  heat,  parched  like  the  whole  lard  with  thirst,  revolvirii,'  in  his 
mind  liow  to  ^et  the  rainmaker  to  open  his  door,  and  so  save  tim  pcupl(> 
from  p(Mishin>;.  Said  he  to  liimself,  '  F  must  try  and  steal  his  son  and 
tluMi  I  can  make  term-i  with  him,  so  that  we  .shall  not  he  subject  to  these 
terrible  peiiods  of  droui^dit.'  I'.ut  Si.i'tlniKi/s  house  was  very  stron<,dy 
built,  and  for  a  lon^  time  Skauk-  does  not  see  how  ho.  can  mantii^'e  to 
ellect  an  enti-anee.  At  Icjii^'th  he  forms  a  [)lan.  lie:  calls  to  him  Tothnn, 
the  Hea,  Mi-.'fcin,  th(!  Ious(^,  and  (Joil'tt.n,  the  mouse,  and  reveals  to  them 
his  intention  and  asks  for  their  aid  and  co-operation.  They  ))romis(?  to 
assist  him  and  do  what  he  desires  of  them.  One  evi'tiinij  they  all  set  out 
together  in  a  l)ij,'  canoe,  Tu'tlum,  Mk  tcin,  and  Qoa'tKn  bringins;  with  them 
all  tlwur  relations,  so  that  the  canoe  was  full.  They  presently  ariive  at 
Sia'tlmK</s  house,  which  contains  no  openinj?  save  the  dour,  which  is 
fastened  v(Ty  secuicly  fron\  the  inside.  It  was  dusk  when  they  arrived, 
and  Sia'tlmKQ  and  his  household  had  just  j^'one  to  bed.  '  S'ow,'  said 
8kauk-  to  the  oth(M-s,  '  you  must  manaife  to  <fet  in  and  keep  Sia'tlmF,(i 
and  his  household  from  goinf;  to  sUh'])  till  towards  morning.  They  will 
then  sleep  the  heaviei',  and  we  shall  be  al)le  to  do  wdiat  we  want  without 
wakin"  any  of  them.  I  will  wait  outside,  and  when  you  have  wearied 
them  out  and  at  last  permit  them  to  go  to  sleep  (^)oa'tKn  must  open  the 
door  and  let  nie  in  and  I  will  carry  oil"  the  boy,  and  then  we  can  make 
our  own  terms  with  his  father.'  Uesponded  tliey,  'Oh,  we'll  get  in  all 
rif'ht.  Strong  as  Sia'tlmKQ  has  made  his  house,  he  cannot  keep  us  out.' 
Thus  saving,  To'tlum  sought  and  found  a  crack  in  the  boards  and, 
creeping  through  this,  was  soon  in,  followed  l>y  all  his  people.  Mr/tcin 
and  his  people  did  the  same,  while  Qoa'ti:n  and  his  friends  found  a  knot- 
hole through  which  they  fort-ed  their  way.  When  they  were  all  inside 
they  proceeded  without  d(day  to  make  things  uncomfortable  for  the 
inmates.  The  lleas  got  into  their  blankets  and  bit  their  bodies,  the  lice 
into  their  hair  and  did  th«  same  there,  and  the  mice  kept  up  such  a 
scratchiiif^  and  gnawing  that  from  the  three  causes  together  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  of  them  to  go  to  sleep.     They  tos.sed  and  turned,  scratched 
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their  bodies  and  lioads,  and  shook  their  hlatikefs  a]L,'ain  and  a<,'ain,  hut  all 
to  no  purpKse  ;  and  not  until  lati-  in  thi'nii,'ht,  wlieti  the  mice  ceased  their 
noise,  and  the  llcas  and  lice  left  tlicin,  did  lle-y  i,'ct  any  sleep.  Then,  worn 
out  and  heavy  with  sleep,  all  sank  into  deep  sIuiuImt.  (Juati.n  now 
opened  the  <Ujor  and  let  in  the  waiting  Skauk",  who  «[uietly  lakes  the  rain- 
maker's sleepiriLC  son  in  his  arms  and  carries  liim  down  to  the  canne.  In 
leavini,'  Sia  tlmi;</s  dwellini,'  Skauk' sets  the  door  ajar,  and  the  rain  at 
once  lie^^ins  to  fall  liglitly.  As  soon  as  tlie  child  is  pl.iecd  in  the  canoe 
tl>ey  leavt;  the  jilace  and  return  to  Sk.iuk's  huu.se.  When  they  arrive 
Skauk"  takes  the  still  sleeping  l»i>y  to  his  hr)use  and  lays  him  on  his  bed. 
Ahiiut  the  time  that  Skauk'  and  his  friends  ;,'iit  home  Si.i'tlmi'.i/  woke  up 
and  found  his  door  ajar.  He  mioii  diseoveis  that  his  .son  is  mis.sinif.  He 
is  much  f^rieved  and  ^oes  out  and  looks  al)()ut.  As  he  does  so  he  opens 
the  door  wide  and  leaves  it  in  that  position,  thus  causinij  tht!  rain  to 
(i.scend  in  torrents.  Susp.'ctini,'  uho  had  rolilied  him  ii  his  child,  ho 
presently  takes  his  cano',-  and  mukes  foi-  Skauk 's  landir'j.  When  lit? 
arrives  he  anchors  his  canoe,  but  does  not  !/et  out  of  it.  The  rain  does 
not  incommode  Sia'tlmi'.ti  in  the  least.  Althoutih  he  has  come  some 
distanc(^  in  his  canoe,  and  it  has  been  jiomin;^  all  t  lu;  while,  not  a  (Iro]»  has 
fallen  upon  him  or  in  his  canoe.  Wherever  he  is  no  lain  falls  within 
a  certain  radius  of  him.  'J'lie  »'rceks  and  streams  are  ncc.v  full  of 
water,  and  th(!  whole  land  is  drinking'  in  the  loiii; desired  r.iiii.  When 
Sia'ilniKi/  reaidied  th(!  landing'  he  asked  the  people  if  they  had  seen  or 
knew  anythiiii;  of  his  son.  'Yes,'  they  reply,  'he  is  In-re.  Skauk'  has 
him.'  'Tell  Skauk*  to  come  to  me,'  said  the  rain-maker,  who  still  sat  in 
his  canoe.  Skauk"  comes  down  to  the  water's  ed<,'(>.  Said  Sia'tln.Ki^  to 
him:  *  You  iiave  my  son  lu're,  I  learn.  Why  did  you  steal  him  away?' 
'Yes,'  replied  Skaidc,  'your  son  is  here,  but  I  did  not  steal  him.  I  only 
brought  Idm  luM'e  l)oeause  we  were  badly  in  want  of  water,  and  1  did  not 
know  how  otl»frwis(^  to  gv?t  you  to  gise  us  rain.  I  do  not  wish  to  rob  you 
of  your  child,'  continued  he.  All  the  peopU;  wen^  'ly'''n  ^"''  ^^-''''t  of 
water.  Y'^ou  would  not  open  your  dwelling  to  me,  and  so  I  got  some  of 
my  friends  to  lielp  mo,  and  togethei"  we  found  a  way  to  f)pen  your  door, 
and  while  you  slej)t  I  brought  away  your  son.  Hut  J  am  willing  to 
restore  him  to  ^»ou  if  you  will  be  fiiends  with  us  and  give  us  rain  whenever 
we  want  any.  1  cannot  bear  to  see  all  the  ]ieo|ile  die  ani'  all  \\n\  berries 
and  roots  fail  us  f(»r  want  of  water.'  Si;i'tlmK<^  replied  :  '  \'eiy  well,  I  will 
1)6  good  friends  and  (h)  as  you  re(|uest,  oidy  give  me  back  my  .son.'  Skauk" 
gives  the  rain-maker  back  his  child,  anil  the  two  return  to  their  own  hou.se. 
Before  Sia'tlniKQ  left  lie  promised  to  open  his  door  e\  ery  now  and  again 
from  that  time  on.  Said  he  :  '  I  will  k<'ep  my  door  shut  for  live  or  t<'n  or 
perhaps  twenty  days,  then  1  will  open  it  again  for  a  little  while  and  you 
shall  have  plenty  of  rain.'  As  soon  as  he  got  home  he  clo.sed  his  dwelling 
and  the  rain  cea,sed  at  once.  About  a  week  after  he  opened  it  again  for 
some  time  and  the  rain  again  fell.  This  he  did  from  time  to  time,  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  do  so  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  rain  falls  on 
some  days  and  not  on  others,  and  we  have  periods  of  wet  alternating  with 
periods  of  dry  weather. 

iSkai/k'  and  K  naie'tEk,  nr  the  Origin  >>/  Daylii/ht. 

Very  long  ago,  in  the  early  days,  it  was  always  dark,  the  daylight  being 
then  shut  up  in  a  box  and  carefully  stored  away  in  the  dwelling  of 
Kuaif' thk,    the   Seagull,    wlio    alone    possessed    it.       This   condition    of 
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tliinj^s  liad  f^one  on  for  ;i  lons^  ti:nt'  wlu'ii  Skauk",  tho  Ravf>p,  (U'toruiiiiod 
to  iiiakf)  Ills  ln'othiT  Kwaif  tick  share  liis  precious  Lic.sure  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  So  one  day  he  ina(h)  some  torches,  ;'iid  lii,ditin<^  some 
went  down  tf)  the  heaeh  when  the  tide  was  out  and  soiiLjlit  tor  s/i-or  fsui. 
(fjr/i  in!).  Ilavini^  found  as  many  as  he  r('(iuired,  he  took  them  honif^and, 
after  (Nitinj^  their  <'ontents,  j)hice<l  thi^  em[)ty  shells,  with  their  spines  ::till 
attached  to  them,  on  a  platter.  These  he  stealthily  takes  to  his  l>rother 
K"waie'tKk's  house  and  spreails  them  over  his  doorstep  so  that  he  cannot 
C(jme  out  without  ti-eadini;  upon  them  and  rui.nini;  tiu'  spines  into  his 
f(!(!t.  Next  m>)rnin<^  when  lv'waieti:k  camt.'  out  of  his  tlwellini,'  he  trod 
li[)on  tho  sk-w'/sd)  shells  and  ran  several  nf  the  shar-p  spines  into  his 
nake(l  feet,  wlueh  made  them  so  sore  that  he  was  oliliLCed  to  ktM'p  indoors 
ami  nursi'  them.  i<ater  in  the  day  Skau'v"  eaiiie  aloni;  ostensiltly  to  'lay 
Ids  l>rothei' a  friendly  vi.>ii,  Itut  really  to  .  er  how  far  his  slratauem  foi- 
jirocurinj^  tlm  S/,n<ti/,  or  |)ayliL,dit,  iiail  heen  .-  uccessful.  1  le  rinds  K  -waie  tnk 
laid  up  unalde  to  walk,  with  his  feet  mmv  painful  and  much  swcdicn. 
'  Wiiat  is  the  mattei-.  hrother  K-waii't  i.k  .' '  said  fhe  llavtii.  '  <  )h, 
responded  lu;,  '  I  think  some  of  youi'  children  must  have  Iteen  j)1aying  (»ii 
my  doorstep  last  eveidnj.^  and  left  some  sk'oe'tsai  there  ;  for  this  mornini,' 
I  trod  u|ton  some  as  1  was  leaving;  ihe  house  and  tlie  shells  m"st  hav»' 
pierced  my  feet,  and  they  are  so  sort;  and  swollen  in  coriscipifiice  that  I 
can't  put  them  to  the  yniund  without  pain.'  '  Let  mc  look  at  them,'  said 
Skauk*  ;  '  jierhaps  I  can  find  the  sjtines  aiul  take  them  out  for  you.'  So 
sayini;,  he  took  hold  of  one  of  his  brother's  feet  and  pretciidetl  to  take  out 
the  si-a-urchins'  spines,  which  had  end)edded  tliemstdvcs  in  the  llcsh,  with 
his  knife.  II"  dug  the  instrument  in  so  rou^jhly,  ami  j^'ave  his  brother  .so 
muih  ])ain,  thai  the  latter  cried  out  in  his  a^'oiiy.  'Am  I  hurtint;  you?' 
<|uestioned  Skauk'.  'It  is  so  dai-k  I  can't  pidpeily  set-  what  I  tuj  doim,'. 
<  )prii  your  Skoail  bo.\  a  lit  t  ie  and  I  shall  i)e  able  to. see  better.'  K'wair't  i -. 
did  as  his  brother  su^;jre.>ted,  and  opened  the  lid  of  the  bo:,  in  wlr*  h  .'ic 
kept  the  I)ayli;,dil  a  little  way.  Skauk-  continueil,  howe\-er,  t»  aack 
away  at  his  foot  under  pictence  of  takin:,'  the  spines  out,  and  presenti . 
Kwaie'tKk  cried  out  aLjain.  Said  the  Raven,  'If  1  hurt  you  it  is  your 
own  fault.  Why  don't  you^'i\e  me  more  liijht?  Hei-e,  let  me  have  I tj*- 
box.'  His  brother  ^M\e  him  the  box,  cautionini,'  him  the  while  to  f»e 
careful  and  not  open  the  lid  t(to  wide.  'All  'ii;ht,' said  Skauk'.  and  he 
oj)ened  the  lid  .J>out  halfway.  Then  he  ni.ul(!  as  if  to  continue  his 
operation  on  his  bro^ier's  feet,  but  as  soon  as  h.-  turned  rourul  he  swiftU 
threw  the  lid  of  tlie  box  wide  <ipen,  and  all  the  |)ayli<,dil  rushe(|  out  u 
once  aiivl  spread  it.s.df  all  over  the  woild,  and  could  ne\er  be  i^tatherrd 
again.  When  K'waie'tKk  p«'rceived  what  his  brother  had  done,  and  that 
his  precious  Skoail  was  gone  from  him,  he  was  much  distressed,  and  cried 
and  wept  liitterly  and  would  not  be  comfoi'ted. 

Thus  it    is   that   the   Seaj/ulls   to  this  day  never  cease  lo  utter  their 
aintive  ory  of  k'n  ni  -  -  -  i,  k'n  ni        -  i. 


Pl 


Th:  Knh'ldifl,  thr  \Vi/c>>-(iia>iffs.*. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  number  of  iduldren  were  swimnung  and  playing 
about  in  the  sliallow  water  on  the  beach.    The  children  were  of  all  a«'es 
some  (juite  young,  othei's  older.      One   oi"   the  (ddest   of   them,  a   big    buy 
named   TetketsKu,   was  silting   on    tlu;  beach   watching  the   others,    ami 
making  .some  arrows  for  himself.      I'*'  was  sitting   with  his  ba^k  to  the 


letcM'iiiinod 
with    thr 

Itillg  SOIIlt! 
f    f</i'0<'t,Stll, 

huiiin  and, 
^pint's  :;till 
lis  ljr»»tlit'r 
he  cannot 
3S  int<»  his 
H'^  ho  tntii 
s    into   liis 
cji  indoors 
hly  to  tijiy 
itatii'iii  tor 
K  •waif  ti'.k 
h   swoMen. 
:n.       '<)h; 
playing  on 
is  niornini,' 
np'st  hav«! 
■net-  that   I 
ihtMn,'  said 
•  you.'     So 
Lo  take  out 
th'sli,  with 
hrotlier  so 
ting  you  ? ' 
iin  doing. 
K'wair-'tik 
n  wh'    M  hi' 
U     aaok 
I    jtnssLMitly 
it    is  your 
I'  havr  i1i»' 
lih'   to    fic 
'.  and   hf 
iiniif    his 
lit'  swiftly 
hcd  out  at 
'  gatlu-rc*! 
and  that 
and  ( lied 

iHtrr  thrii' 


I  id  playing 
all  ages 
a    i)ig    h'lV 
thcrs,   anil 
!i.-k   to  Hie 
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fnrost,  so  did  not  ohsorve  that  a  Ka'k'laitl.  or  huge  witch,  was  straliti'* 
upon  them  out  of  the  woods.  When  sIk^  got  to  him  she  cauyht  him  up 
and  threw  him  over  her  shoulder  into  her  liig  fso'imiirin  (hasket  made 
from  woven  snakes).  The  lail  idained  his  hold  of  his  knife  when  slu^ 
drop]ied  him  into  the  hasket.  Shi-  next  ])rocer(l('d  to  where  the  otliei- 
cliildniu  were  huddled  to^etln'r  in  a  territied  gro\ip  and  threw  them  also, 
one  by  one,  over  her  slioulder  nto  the  tso  niaiein,  and  carriecj  them  oil' 
into  the  forest.  She  h.id  not  piorecdcd  f;ir,  Imucv  cr,  when  Tft  ke'tsKn, 
making  use  of  his  kiufe,  cut  a  hole  in  the  linttom  of  (he  tso'maifin,  atnl 
dropped  the  smaller  children  one  at  a  time  through  tli.  opening  on  to  tlie 
ground.  They  made  .some  little  noise  as  t hey  di-opptd,  thus  attracting 
I  the  Ka'k'laitis  attention.     Sin- cdlcd  out  to  Tt  tkc  tscn  to  know  what   it 

meant.      Said   slie,    '  Wiiat    is   that   soun<l    (kmiini)   1    constantly   iicar  ?  ' 
TctketsKii  replies  (|uickly.  '  It   is   otdy    the    noise   of   ycnir    heels  as   you 
walk,' and  Continues  di'opping  the  little   ones   through   the   hoh',  Kidding 
them  run  \\o\\w  as  fast   as  they  could  as  he  did   so.      I'.y  the  timi'   the 
Ka'k'iaitl  reached  her  dwelling  in  the  forest  none  l»ut  the  hi^ijer  children, 
who  wei'e  too  stout  to   pass  lluiULdi  llw  .ijierture,  I'emaiiied  in  the  Itisket. 
These  she  takes  int(^  hei'  house  ;  after  which  she  Ixiilds  an  enoiMioiis  lire, 
putting  into   it   a   great   numher    'f  hig  stones.     'I'hese  soon  got  red  hot 
from  the  lierce  heat.      Next  she  tiLes  some  pitch   and   siiie.ars  it   overtht" 
eyes  of  the  children,  so  that    they  cannot  i-ai-e  their  eyelids  or  see  what 
is  goiiiLj  on.      \\  hile  she  was  busy  over  the  lir<    Tel  ki't  .-^l:n  had  waiiied  Ins 
companions  against  this  trick   of  tiie    Ka  k'lait ',.  and   had  instructed  them 
to  screw   u}.  tlieii-  eyes  vei'v  tight   (  Yn    )"«'')  v.  hen  she  attempted  to  pilch 
theiii.      Some  of  \hem  were  cai'cfid  to  regard   his  iniuiictions,  hut  others 
were  heedless  and    closi-d    their    eyelids   luit    slighlly  {  untLm  nh).       \\'hen 
Trike  tsl'.n's  turn   came   he  scjewed    his  eyelids   tigeiher  so   closely  that 
liut  little  of  the  pitch  got  on  the  lashes,  and,  on  trying  a  moment  aftei-  if 
he  could  open  them,  found  to  his  great  satisfaction  that  he  could  '.sithoui 
much  ditliculty.       H(!  then  t<'lls  the  others   to  opt n    tlcir   v\va.      Some   of 
the  otiiers  are  aide  to  d(j  so  a  little  ;   others   a;e  not  aide  to  sepai'ate  their 
lids  or  .se(!  at  all.     'i'he  Ixa'k  laiti  now  plact  s  them    in   a   rin^r  rouml  the 
fire  at  some  little  distaju-e  fi'om   it.      Intiie  space  hei  ween    it    and  them 
she  then   connnences  to  dance  and   >ing,  arraiiLjinLt  at    the   sane  i  iuie  t  he 
heated  stones   as   she  circles  round  the  lire.      'I'he  words  (  f   her  sung  arc 
'iifsiKfiifM   ti  nhi'iikir'itl.^      Tctkc'tsKn    replies,    '  ' 'ome  opposite   me,    grand- 
mother, hut  k"e<i  your  eyes  closed  oi'  t  he  heal    of  the  fnc  will  l)ui  n  them.' 
She  cijiiiini:;  s  OK'icing  and  singing  tdl  .-^he   yet.-*  i.eiueen  Inm  and  i  he  liie. 
Then  he  opens    \\\><  cncs,  and,  sprinyini.' forward,  gives  her   a    >,'reat  shove 
and  jtut  'les  her  into  the  lire,  and  .^he  f.ill-  on  the  hurninu'  atones.      '  (  (pen 
your  eyes,' said  Tctkc  tsi;n   to   the  oi  hers,  '  and    come   and   help   me   keep 
her  down.'      They  respond  to   his   call,  and   taking    up  'he   spare  liievsooil 
iieap    it    upon  her,  coverin;^    luT    up   entin'ly  with    il.      .>he   scnams   out, 
TIdl  rinii/is  T'lLt  f^i  II  .'    'J'liil  ■•'iiii/is  I' fki't^i  ,1  ,' ■     'Take  me  out,  Tetkc'r- 
si:ii  1      Take  me  out,  Tr-tke  t.M  II  !        Ilepl. cd  he,  '  We  are  tryiic.;  to,  grand- 
niotlier,  hut   you      :i*  so  heavy.'     'J'hey  continue  to   pdt;   on    more   wood, 
wiiich,  pi'esently  hlazing  up,  con~.umes  the  Ka'k'iaitl.     Jiut  even  when  her 
hody  is  consur,ie<l  her  Itoncs  still  cry  out  '  Tlnl  ruin/in  Tilk'  /snn  ."  for  she 
cannot  die.      They  watch   the   lire  hum  down  and  then  t-ollect    the  ashes. 
Tiieae  Tctke'tsKn    hhjws   upon    and    scatters  ahroad,  and  they  an-  turned 


'   In  good  Skqo'inic  Ihi;.  word  i.-^  ntJiVll  or  »taiw'l!,  nut  jtil'i^hinfl. 
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into  littlo  l)ir(ls  (trifrn'r)  known  loc.illy  as  '  snow-hirds.'  TIiosp  who  could 
not  open  tlieir  (!y«'s  for  the  pitch  now  cried  out  to  Trktc'tsKu  to  help  tlicni. 
At  first  liecouhi  do  nothing' for  them,  hut  on  lookiiiir  round  the  Kri'k'laitl's 
dwcllinj^  ho  discovci-.s  some  oil  ;ind  grease.  I  Ic  ruhs  thfir  eyelids  with 
some  of  tiiis,  and  liius  dissolves  the  piti-h,  so  that  they  can  aijain  open 
them  and  se<\  After  this  lie  takes  theui  all  home  to  tiieir  parents,  who 
had  given  them  up  for  lost. 


7'a  .S/:'/u'',  I  hi'  11,  n 


riT. 


Once  upon  a  time,  li>n;,'  airo,  Sk'lau  ha<l   a  hw^o  family  of  l)oys.     Not 
far    oil"   froiri    Sk  lau  s  ilwellinj;    thei-r   li\cd    all    alone   a    woman    named 
(Jfnni.  loii'it  (Fro'4).      Tt  was   winter  time  an(|    the  wealhei'  was   \ery  cold, 
snow  coveriniT  all  the  lan<i  and    thick  ice  all    the  watei'.      Sk'lau  called  his 
sons   to    him    and    hach;   them   u^o    and   i,'aml)l.-  ('/""  v'//^/)   with   the    lee. 
'  Play  hard,'  said  he,  'and  don't  give  up  till  you  liaNc  won.'     So  the  hoys 
gandtle  with   the    Ice  and    [day  continuously  wit  liout  lii'iak   for  two  da}s 
ajid  nights.      On  the  second    night    Sk  lau  goes  to  the  dwelling  of  (^>umr, 
lowit  and  tells  her  h(>  wants  her  for  hi>  wife.     <^>umi:  lowit  gets  angry  .md 
reviles  him    hitterly.     She   strikes   him  and  sends  him   away.     Sk'lau  is 
very  sad  and  ci'ies,  saying  'c';i'h  !  c'a  h  !'     As  he  goi  s  home  he  hears  his 
hoys  singing  over  th<'ir  gand)ling.      '  lln)ii  ihi.  I.dill-I.ditl  nniiifii  .'      Ilmii 
fia  haitl-ka'ttl  nidiijit  .'  ' — '  Ice  crack  open  I     ice  eiack  open  I  '      repeat  they. 
Presently  the  ice  hegan  to  gi'oan  and  crack,  and   hy  morning  the  water 
is  open    and    the  iee    gone.      When   Sk'lau    perceives   the   o])en    water   he 
plunges  in,  frisking  and  leaping  like  a  Salmon.      Presently  the  rain  liegin-> 
to  fall,  increasing  in  violence  as  Sklau  leaps  and  sings.      In  a  short  time 
the  water  rises  and  overwhelms   the   house  of  t^Mimi:  lowit,  who  heiomes 
greatly  alarme(|   for  her  .safety,  and  calls  out   to  th<^    l'.ea\er  in  In-r  fright 
'  Ano'tlti-hi,   Sk'liiu!     A>ii)f//,-i)i,   Sk'htti  .'     Auofl,   ilnu   -   -   -   tl' — 'Icon 
sent,  iieaver  !      I  consent,  P>eaver  I  Consent,  e(»n.sen   -   -   -   nt' — screameij 
she.     The  only  notice  Sk  lau  takes  of  her  now  is  to  call  back  :   '  Co  I   co  ' 
I  am  not  such  a  had  fellow,  after  all.  eh  ?     1  ..ike  to  many  me  i\ow,  wouhl 
you?'     QnmK'lowit's   house  is  now  full  of    water,  and  she    struggles   with 
dithculty  on  to  the  roof  of  it.     Sk  lau  continues  his  |>lunging  and  leaping, 
and  when  the  watei'  is  about  to  wash   !iei'  otl'the  loof-top  she  .seizes  a  log 
that  is  lloating  by  antl  jumps   (»n   to  it  and   is  carried  jiway.     After  she 
had  lloated  about  for  some  time  (he  log  is  stranded   in  a  strange  country. 
Not  far  oH"  she  sees  a  large   hou.se.     She  goes  foi-ward   and    p<'eps   in. 
Within,  recliiung  on  his  bed,  sIk-  perceives  a  man  with  a  very  round  head 
and  l)ig  face.      It  was  tin;  .Moon man.     She  enters  the  buildiiiLT  nnd  seat.-> 
herself  on  the  side  of  the  tire  farthest  from  the  Moon.     Said  he  now  (o 
her,  'Come  and  sit  at  the  foot  (»f  my  l»ed.'     '  Do  you  thiid;  I  came  here,' 
responded  she,  'to  sit  at  the  foot  of  yctui'  Ix'd  '.'     'Come   and   sit    on  my 
lap,  th»n,' returned  he.      '  J)id  I  come  here  foi'  that  purpose,  do  you  thiidc  .' 
was  lier  reply.     '  Come  and  sit  on  my  breast,  then,' said  he  again  ;   '  perhaps 
that   will   please  you.'     '  I  did  not  come  here  for  that  i)urj)0se  either. 


was  her  response 


to  tl 


lis  in\  itation. 


Well. 


come  and  sit  on  my 


forehead 


then  V     To  this  she  consents,  and  thereupon  jumps  up  on  his  face,  where 
she  has  remained  ever  since.  ^ 

'  Thi«  story  in  part  strongly  rernll.s  that  of  '  Snuya  nnd  thn  Frop,'  which  1 
collected  from  the  N'tiakapaimiy,  and  which  was  piihlishifl  in  tlie  la.st  Kcport  of  tho 
Committee.  Whet)  er  wp  are  to  rcfranl  this  a.s  tlie  oritrinal  an<l  tlic  other  ar<  a 
variant  form  i»  tiuf  yRrfectly  (;lear.     I  aiu  iuyt*L'll'  iiicliiud  ti)  >''garil  'ho  Nilakapanmy 
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Tt:  Siimi'htl,  III'   Wilifni'N  Sf'iri/. 

()tir<>  tlicic  w;is  a  cliit'f  '.vlio  liid  an  only  dau^litcr.  He  posspsRnd  also 
a  male  .^lavi-.  Ndw  tliis  .slave  was  actatstd'ncd  to  slt'f»p  at  tin-  fool  of  tin* 
(laiiulitfi's  li«'(l.  Ills  lifil  lyitr,'  i-i-usswisi'  at  (In-  foot  of  licrs.  One  ni^ht  lu" 
(•rf[it  to  licr  side  and  ra\  isiird  licr  wldli-  slic  slept.  Some  littK'  wliile  later 
she  found  lieisrlf  with  child,  luit  was  wjinlly  ii,'norant  of  the  person  who 
liad  l)roUL,dit  this  >hanie  upon  her.  not  knowing,'  that  the. slave  had  lam 
with  her  in  her  sleep.  When  .-he  once;  realises  her-  conditinn  she  is 
anxious  to  tind  out  who  had  \  i>ited  her,  and  suspeetin:;  that  the  intruder 
would  pay  her  another  vi>it  some  niirht,  shn  takes  some  paint  and  .smeai.s 
it  all  over  the  palms  (»f  her  hamis.  Shortly  after  the  slave  pav.>  her  a 
serond  visit.  As  it  is  ilark  she  cannot  diseo\ei'  who  he  is,  hut  hefore  lu; 
leaves  her  this  time  she  pie.ssrs  her  |i;iint  siiieai.  d  hand.^  upon  his  .shoulders 
and  leaves  therenii  an  impres.sion  of  them  without  his  knowle<li,'(j.  In  the 
iiioiiiinsi  she  is  icreatly  surpii.sed  to  lind  that  it  was  the  slave  who  had 
visited  her  and  whom  she  had  painted  on  the  >houldeis.  When  thechi«'f 
became  conscious  of  his  dauLihter's  condition  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame.  And,  on  learning' who  it  was  who  h.id  caused  this  disLjrace  t>  full 
upon  him,  he  took  hoth  the  ^'uilty  slave  and  his  hapless  daughter  away  in 
his  eanoe,  and,  arrivini:  at  a  certain  lofty  clill'  whieh  ovcrhun;,'  the  water, 
he  landed  them  at  its  l)ase  and  left  them  there  to  perish  together.  Ihn, 
aithoui^di  theclitl  '  was  always  regarded  as  inai-eessiiile,  in  some  my.sterif.iis 
way  the  jiiiir  managed  to  climb  it.  After  they  had  reached  the  top  they 
traxelled  inland  am<iimst  the  mountains  till  they  eame  to  a  lake.  lleie 
they  sto]>pe(l  and  built  themselves  a  house,  ami  here;  the  i(irl  i,'ave  biith 
to  her  child.  In  course  of  time  many  other  children  were  l)iiiii  to  them, 
and  when  these  had  come  to  maturity,  as  there  weic  no  others  with  whom 
they  could  mate,  tlu'y  to'ik  eaeh  other  to  husliand  and  w  ife,  ami  in  time  .i 
larire  coinni\\t\ily  e;rew  up  aroinid  the  lake.  Though  lixin;^'  in  a  wild  state, 
without  proper  tools  or  other  utensils,  they  never  for;,'ot  tlnir  nmthei  s 
speech,  but  always  conversed  to^ethi-r  in  Sk"(|o  mic  'i"he  men  were  e\ 
ceedin;.,dy  tall  and  \  cry  keen  of  scent  and  ;,'reat  hunters.  They  always 
dre.s.sed  in  •garments  made  from  the  untanned  skins  of  the  animals  they 
had  slain.  I'l^m  this  hal>it  they  were  called  by  the  Sk(|o  mic,  Snun'/i  f/, 
or  wild  jicoplvv 

Al'PEXDlX    III 

Th    lli'i-i'iis  11/ l.in'iltr.       /<//  Ll':o\  ClIUN'. 

Two  distinct  nices  of  aliorit,'iiies  were  found  l)y  the  [•"rencli  e.\plorer» 
at  till'  ojteidnijj  of  the  seventeenth  century  occupying'  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  : 

I.  The  Al!4on«|uins,  nomadic  hunters,  roving'  ovei-  the  lower  valley  and 
the  northern  hiehlamls. 

■J.  The  llurou-lroi[uoi.s  iiK>re    edeiitary,   having'   some  development  of 

version  n:>  a  burr  .v\c 
is  nnicli  known    • 
the  inuHt  jiart. 
vcrsinii   took   [• 
nuiiiediatel 

'    TllC  r. 

irale  fathfii 
wav  back  in  t ! 


f. .1  IP,  \v!ii -Ji   rn-  rrcpl  up  tlie  rivr.     It    is  dinilil  fiil  if  the  frojj 

l>ry  Jlclt  '  ill  which  the  N't lakapamiig,  for 

AM.    i.--  0  I;  .  ii.'.'Ted  tliat   the  events  in  the  N'tlaka|i.iiiuiy 

nt//,imi,  file    lower  lioinidarv-biie  nf  the    tiilie   vvhicli  ih 

IS  nf  the  '  Stalu.'  or  lower  Frascr  triln'«. 

-lave  iire  said  to  liave  iicen  lefi  by  tie; 

Nnrih   .\rm   nf   I'.urrnrd   Inlet.     Home 

■l.trc  »••  .  ''  little  lake,  now  will  known  to  trout- 
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a;jriculture  and  a  l»ott(T  (Idiiiod  orgaiusatioti,  sr'ttliil  in  tlic  royioTi  of  tliB 
three  jji'cat  lakes,  Ontario,  I'^iic,  Jluruii  ;  tlic  Jluiniis,  to  the  north  of 
Lakf^  Ontario;  th»!  Iroi|Uni.s,  to  tlie  south  of  it;  the  Xeiitials,  to  the 
noilh  of  Lake  Erit;  ;   tht;  lories  (or  Cats),  to  the  south  of  tlie  sann-  lake. 

The  llurr)iis  (othetwisn  railed  Wyandots)  alone  niiinherod  some 
25, 000,  and  their  \illa:,fes  wcsre  spi-ead  from  To'ontf)  to  the  IJny  of 
Quinte,  and  from  Lake  ()ntiirio  to  (Jooryian  U^iy.'  From  the  HKpth- 
we-itofly  jirojeetioii  of  that  teitiloiy  to  which  tlx-y  iiad  l)eeii  driven  hy 
de-M-ees,  the  Ilurons,  after  the'r  overthrow  Ity  the  Inxjuois  alxmt  I'lTiO, 
were  dispersed  in  all  direetions.  IJrokeii  fra'^mcMits  of  the  nation  became 
the  f'>undation  stock  of  the  small  Wyandot  communities  still  extant  in  the 
Indian  Territory  of  the  Unit«;d  States,'^  in  Essex  (Ontario),  and  at  Loretto, 
near  •.Quebec. 

This  paper  is  thn  result  of  an  inquiry  carried  on  during  the  summer  of 
]891>  into  tlie  social  conditions  of  the  Ilurons  of  Lorette.  The  object  was 
specially  to  ascertain  the  present  status  of  the  race,  the  de;,'ree  of  its 
variation  fr-om  the  primitivH  type,  and  the  inlluences  which  l)rouuht  ab(;ut 
Bueli  vaiiition.  The  method  followed  was  that  of  social  observation  as 
initiated  by  Frederick  Le  Play,  perfected  by  Mr.  Henri  de  Tourvillo,  and 
prnunuivlcd  \^\  r  Ju'.o/c.  d''  hi  Sridtice  tSucialr  of  Pans,  and  its  leuler,  M  i-. 
Edmond  Demolins. 

The  facts  descriptive  of  the  present  social  conditions  have  for  the  mo>t 
part  been  collected   by  the  writer   in   the   course   of  two   short    visits   to 
Lorette.      As  for  t he  lijstorical   and   f;ener;d   sciiMititic  data   which  supple 
ment  and  explain  the  formei-,  they  were  obtained   from  ori^jinal  sources, 
reference  to  which  is  made. 

I /ii/.-{((i/  /•'  afi/n.s. 

liorette  (also  called  Indian  Lor"tte,  or  .leune  Lorette,  to  distin;j;uish  it 
from  rAiicieiiue  L<>rctlc)  lies  Mi  51  N.  I;it.  by  71  '  :.' 1'  \V.  loni,'.,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  St.  liawrence,  eight  or  niiu!  miles  inhinil  N.W.  ut 
Quel  tec. 

At  this  point  three  n.itural  zones  are  observable  in  elo.se  succession  : 
1.  Jjorette  itself  stands  on  the  liiow  of  an  elevated  terrace  which 
marks  tlie  S(»utherly  limit  of  the  Lanreiitian  t'ormatinn,  and  from  which 
the  river  St.  (,'liarles  desi-ends  through  a  sti  ep  and  naiaow  <,'orge.'*  That 
terrace,  which  extends  somc^  eiyht  or  ten  miles  towards  the  north,  has  a 
Hat  and  almost  hdrizontal  surface  ;  Itiit  its  soil,  thou^di  j,'enerally  deeji.  is 
sandy  and  rather  poor.  The  land  has  been  partly  cleared  of  woikU,  but 
a<,'riculture  has  not  <leveloped  over  it  to  any  gieat  extent.  Along  tln^ 
upper  course  of  the  rivei-  St.  Charles,  back  of   Lorette,  no  farms  are  to  be 


n 


lishcrs,  which  answers  to  the  lake  of  ilio  .'sfr.ry.  Tlio  Skqo'niie  (irmly  hplievo<1  ii. 
the  existence  of  tl  es(;  Sniai'li'.tl.  The  old  Indians  .say  tlicy  sonu'tiines  .s;uv  tlicm 
when  nut  liuniinp.  Whether  such  a  community  once  redlv  exi^ieil  it  is  iinpos>*ii>li> 
now  to  say.  Hut.  at  any  rate,  no  such  trilie  or  people  li..  -  \rr  dwrit  in  tin;  luouii- 
tains  in  the  menioiy  '>t  tlie  oldest  sttiiiT.s  here. 

'  A.  F.  Hunter,  Transaction.-^  of  (\tnadion  Tnnfifufr,  Tnrnnto,  1880.  1S02.  G  V. 
I  aidlaw,  fhiturio  Archrfnhuiu'iil  liepori,  IHitH,  ji.  tfi.  ("oinpare  ('h;nniilain  (Quelicc. 
ISTo),  vol.  iv.  p.  H(>,  vol.  V.  p.  L'.'i  (5. 

*  I'nitiil  Stdti'K  CiiLWH.  lx;i(i.  Indians,  p.  218. 

*  Tiie  water  ^upi>ly  nl  the  i-ity  of  (,)ijehec  \*  taken  from  tliis  river,  a  verv  slv  rr 
dinttnce  back  of  Lorette.  The  'Chiitoan  d'Kau  '  is  said  to  stand  at  an  alti'u'l'' 
i;^0  f<«t  greater  than  tlie  t'iiadel  huilt  on  the  rock  which  overiof»k><  Quebec. 
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socn,  Vmt  instnul,    an    after-^rowtli   of  srrubliy    spruces  and   the  summer 
villas  of  smiK'  |>rof<'ssi(i:iai  nirn  of  (^Ufhcc. 

2.  'J'o  thi'  sDutli  ot  Lurt'ttc,  and  o\  ti'lonkcd  l)V  it.  then'  stp'tcht'S  a  belt 
of  land  cii/ht  uiih's  wid-;  a  luw  ]>l.iin  ihiou'^'h  wliich  the  river  St. 
('liarlt'S  slowlv  winds  its  way  to  its  cstnarv  ;  a  \  alley  srodiK'd  out  ijetwt-en 
till'  sandy  tcrrarr  just  di'sciili<'d  and  a  nanow  ridm'  ulii<li  forms  tlie 
liufth  liauk  of  llif  Si.  I,a\\  ri-ncf.  'I'lic  soil  of  that  stinnd  /i  nc  is  i:»'ntrallv' 
(liT|i,  ffrlilf,  !ind  pail  niilai  ly  wrll  ad  iptid  tor  ai.'iiriili  nral  pm-nits.  As 
»'\  idciiif  of  that,  tint'  cxp.aiiscs  of  laiitivatcd  tit  Ids  iiit<'rsprr.-,cd  with 
ciiinfortalile  farml. ousts,  cosy  vill.iycs,  and  trlittfiin;;  chun'ji  stci-plts 
are  tolx'  seen  airtnirthf  htwer  fours<' of  th('8t.  (.'harics,  ovt  r  its  rich  hottoin 
lands  or  htamy  hillsiilfs. 

."{.  Towanls  the  '  ■  ili  tlic  sandy  terrace  f)f  Lorette  meri^es  Into  a  yast 
mountainous  ti'ati  >■  ,  h  exteiuls  to  llulson  |!ay  and  the  Atlantic 
(Jcejin,  interrupted  oil! \  oy  the  valley  of  Sa^uenay  ami  Lake  St.  Jolui. 
These  North  Laurent  im  liii;hlaiid.s  jiresent  a  snci  ts.sion  of  imky,  rounded 
sinniiiits  cut  Ity  nairow  \idleys,  with  spai'se,  liniiteil  anas  of  shallow  soil. 
A  land  well  adajtted  for  the  pr'odu''t imi  of  tiinlier,  especiilly  for  tlio 
^irowth  of  the  ( 'tiiiifei-;i',  and  originally  a  tract  alitiundiiiLr  in  fur- 
hearing  aniiiials,  liiii  i>\ry  the  i,'re,iter  puri  of  its  extent  olleritii^  little 
inducement  to  at.(rii'iliuial  .settlers,  who  of  lale  years  only  ha.ve  taken  a 
foothold  within  its  liorilers. 

In  oiher  words,  l.niitte  lii's  a'  tin-  niei'tiic^  pitint  of  two  t'l-t  at  rei,'iiins 
witlely  (iillereiit  in  thiir  pindtn  tions  and  ca|i.i  liilit  ie^  :  the  t 'hiini|iaiL;ri 
ri'irion  l)or<lei  iiiLT  on  t  lie  Sr.  I  ,;i\s  i  ftM-e.  ;uiil  tln'  North  Laurent  ian  hi^ih- 
laiitls  ;  the  former  n-tiic'ed  and  ii;i  rmw  ii  ■',  t  he  I;, i  ler.  tin  the  contrary, 
e.xpaiiiliii^  at  I  his  pciint  !it'  t  he  valley.  Lore)  te  is  .^i  ili  wit  liin  I  hf  (  'h.-inipaii;'!! 
r'\i;ion,  not,  howevt  r.  mi  its  inner  fertile  /one,  lair  on  its  outer  .sinnly 
/  >ne  ;  atnl  adjoining  it.  nr  in  close  pro\iniii\'  to  it,  there  are.  on  the  one 
lianti,  a  line  a'^rieii!  I  iiral  foiintry.  tm  the  otler  a   tiiLfL'eil  wililiTiHss. 

The  'j;eoi/rapliiiMl  pi>-il  inn  of  ilc  lliirunsof  Loreite  i.s  \  eiy  .similar  to 
that  wl  icli  w.is  occiipiid  liy  their  aii'Csior.s,  in  the  xicinity  of  Lake 
Simcoe,  (luriitL;  t he  lir.st  half  of  the  sr\enteentli  centiiiy.  Though  si.nie 
•l')()  miles  to  the  west  of  l/iretie,  aid  loHnnles  ni;iierto  the  e'pialur, 
the  old  llnron  itnmtiy  was  .siiiiatetl  alike  tm  tin'  lpord<r  ot  th.it 
;iieiit  Lanrentian  foriiiilion,  hei\\i\t  nioiintain  ami  plain,  with  to  omr 
sitle  a  \ast  natui.il  hiiniiin.,'  j,'round,  and  to  the  other  deep  soil.s  invit- 
in-,'  tillage. 

However,  as  regards  soil  .md  climate,  the  lialiitat,  of  the  ancient, 
llurons  was  more  favoured  than  the  sandy  terrace  of  Lorett".  Chain- 
plain  and  the  early  r-xpiiu-crs  who  ascen^led  the  river  (Jttawa  and  its 
tiilaitary,  the  Mattuwa,  tind  hy  way  (tf  laKe  Nipissin<r,  French  Kiveraial 
the  shores  of  (Jeoryian  Day,  reached  the  Wyandot  .settlements  adioininjtj 
Lak(!  Simcoe,  wer(>  much  inifU'essed  hy  the  pleasantness  wnd  fertility  of 
that  country  compared  wiih  the  ni'ky  solitude  they  had  just  travcr.sed. 
They  write  in  glowiiifif  terms  of  lluronia,  its  extensive  cleariny;s,  its  lields 
of  maize,  suidlowers,  and  pum})kinH,  its  fruit  trees,  in  t.lie  midst  of  yeiitle 
hills  and   v«'rdant   {))ains  watered   l)y   jnany  a   stream.     The  soil,  tliou;,di 

'   In  the  rrinppirff  of  the  natunil  znnrs   siirrnimciinp  Lore* U'  the  putiliralinns  i.f 

till'  (ift)l(  ^i(  ill  Mnxcy  ef  ('.in.itia  have  hi  t  n  very  lu'lpt'ui.  'riie  iii.i|i  -.'lowinj  ilie, 
Mi|'i'ili(  iai  depo.siis  liclweiii  l.aKe  Supcrinr  and  <»at<j  •'•  ( AtliiH,  |s»'.;t)  foi'l  tin-  Mi;ip  kT 
ft  «li)i.ncal  ffirin;itinns  inili«  provinei'  "f  Qu'-tiec  Hfiaehfifl  fn  F>r.  Ell.-'s  n-i  oif  for 
.'>"<r,  Hr-  hc-rr-  .«!  oriaily  rf  ffrrfii  to. 
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s<»iue\vli.il   sandy  in   |>laccs,  tlu-y  say,  is  tui   the  wliolc  well   suited   to  iIk- 
growth  ut'  Iiidiiiii  coiii.' 

'r»»-d.iy  tlie  counties  (if  K.ist  find  Noitli  Siiiiidf,  wliiclt  coin|ii'is('  tlic 
gr'CHtcr  ji'iition  of  tlic  later  sett Ifuirnts  of  tlif  lliirons,  supj)ort  a  farniiiii^ 
and  trading,'  jtopulation  of  o\('i'  ()."),()0U  whites.  'I  liey  are  thrivini,'  sections 
of  a  highly  prosperous  province.-'  In  contrast  the  sandy  terrace  liack  of 
liOi-ette.  (iveii  lip  to  this  time,  i.s  sparsely  settled,  and,  lil<e  the  I,Mur<iitiMi 
highlands  to  the  north,  remains  almost  untuuchrd  by  agricultural 
«ntt!rpi"ise. 

Lfif)ni/r. 

Si.Kty-two  families,  or  alxmt  .'500  men,  women,  and  children,  make 
up  the  resident  population  of  Indian  Loretti'.'  The  forms  of  JahoMi- 
through  which  tlnse  people  support  themselves  are  as  follows,  in  tiie 
or'der  of  dccr'easiii;,' importance  :  (1)  1 1  idedrcssinij  ;  {'2)  ni<»i'casiii  uiakiui,' ; 
(!))  snowslioe-  and  canoe  niaUinji,' ;  (1)  ha^ket  making  and  fancy  wares; 
("»)  hiiini,'  out  as  ^'uides  ;  ('i)  hum  in:;  .ind  ti.^hinj,'  ;  (7)  farndiiLC. 

iri(lril,rssi,iit.V\\n\\  10,000  to  l."),(l(iO  hides  are  dressed  ye;u'ly  at 
Lorett<'.  Th(,'se  hides  are  for  the  nio-;l  part  iiii|iorted,  Ivist  India  elk 
.■ind  antelope  nitd<in<^  the  hulk  :  cariliou  (Turnnhis  id  /n/i/rrj  :\i\(\  cow,  tin- 
jiroiluce  of  the  regi.'in,  are  Uftcd  in  certain  ([uaniiiics.  a^  also  ,(  few  nioioe 
pelts. 

The  drossint;  jjrocc^ses  a?'e  very  simple.  'rh(>  ^Tcen  skins  are  lir>t 
steeped  in  watei',  mere  lian'cis  sunk  in  the  ground  in  an  open  lii'l<l 
serving  the  jairpuse.  (  >nce  thorou^ddy  soaked  the  skins  are  scraped  ;  the 
inner  (meat)  layer  and  tli"-  lir.->t  outer  (luiir)  layer  of  the  hide  are  therehy 
removed.  (The  scrapini,'s  ai-c  sold  to  manufact  ui('i\s  of  ;j;lue.)  Then 
other  labourers  take  the  skins  and  \\a>h  lliem  in  soap  emulsions,  and 
afterwards  sprinkle  them  with  oil.  ('odtish  oil  is  used  for  this.  The 
skins  are  then  rulihcd  with  sand  paper,  an<l  lin.illy  pasNcd  throuLch  a 
smoke-house,  .>imilar  to  that  used  in  the  curiii:^  of  hams.  At  vaiious 
Btaj^ca  of  })reparat ion  the  skins  are  put  uji  to  dry  on  scatlolds  made  of 
poles  connected  by  imIIs  to  which  liooks  are  attached.  These  si'af1old>,  or 
'  chantiers  df  pcaux,  are  a  chaiactei-istic  feadne  of  Lorette.  Not  only 
do  they  coxcr  tuo  or  ihi'ce  laii,'c  fields  adjoining  the  village,  but,  as  well, 
smallti' jtatclics  within  the  village  plot.  With  the  smokediouse  and  the 
hide  wringer  tlu'y  constitute  prat  tically  tln'  whole  plant  i'c(pnred  for  the 
dressing  of  iiidc--. 

Th"  Inde  ilressing  inchistry  at  Lorctte  i<  centred  in  three  or  for.r  faiily 
large  establkshments  managed  by  private  «Miterprise,  and  in  connection 
with  which  the  manufact uriUiT  of  moccasins  and  snowshocs  is  carried  on. 
The  head  of  each  concern  owns  ov  I'cnts  the  giounds  and  buildings,  ouiis 
the  plant,  purchases  the  green  hides  and  acci'ssoi'ies  from  importers  in 
tihn-bec,  and  pays  his  help  wages  by  the  day  or  month.  '1  he  hides  thus 
<lressed  are  iH)t  sold,  lail  utiliscil  on  the  same  prenuses,  principally  in  tlir 
manufacture  of  mocrasniK. 

'  C'harnplain,  iliii/  ,  vol.  i\.  pp.  '17,  :'.0.  .'{I  ;  lirf'l  •nf.  .Tcsnit  I!cIalion«  (Thwaifcs's 
edition  ).  vol.  viii.  p.  1  l."i. 

■'   (\iixus  iif  ('a)imia.  lS!t|,  vol.  i.  p.  ()n.  ii,  pp.  <'.C,.  17t. 

'  Tlie  writer  i.>i  iiiflnlitcd  t<»  Mr.  A.  n.  I'.aMim.  (invt-mm*-?'  at'f'nt  at  tlie  Tlnrcn 
Itfservalien,  for  much  of  the  ini'orniatioii  ciaitaitKMl  in  tbe  inllt.wintr  pHge>  Mr. 
Ciiiiiiicr.  t  lie  owner  (if  a  lii(l('-(lrf.>.>iti^' and  tn(icca>i!i  niakinti  «»»t;ihLi»»Hn>*'flt  at  I.'ir.'tii'. 
kindly  P)ipplie<|  many  fads  rclHliv*'  \i<  «lir  various  indiistrit'!-.  *•  >l*=i  *i!-  Mr.  Mauri'  • 
lta.Htion,  who  controls  ft  large  coiictvn  iti  the  local ity. 
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j\ff)i-('iis!ii-iiiii/:iiii/.  The  ontpnt  at  LonMte  in  1  "^'.^S  was  about  140,000 
pjiirs.'  TluMirst  o],«  r.it  ion  i.-v  t  hr  mt  t  inj^  of  tin- liidi'.  it  is  done,  in  work 
slio|i-;  eoniicrtrd  willi  tin-  drcs^iiiL;  i,'i'oiinds,  l»v  tl  i'  I'oss  liiiiisclf  or  l>v 
s|>rci«ily  skilli'd  woiknim  nmli'r  his  sii|if'r\  ision.  'ihi'.sc  worknifii  ;u'e 
jiaid  l>y  till'  (lay  or  piece.  'J'Ih-  work  is  pei-foi-nied  by  means  of  a  sharp 
knife  and  vai'ious  woixien  forms.  It  rei|iiires  some  skill  to  make  tiie  most 
nf  a  hide,  to  cnt  out  of  each  .^kin  the  ijre.itest  possible  nundierof  bottoms, 
I'ips.  and  uppers  with  the  snialli'-t  possible  proportion  of  useless  cuttings. 
This  is  the  III  liii  oper;itioii  in  the  hide  (Iressin;,'  and  inoecasin-making 
business,  that  which  is  left  to  the  bo>s.  or  lieid  of  the  inilustry,  whenever 
lie  takes  a  hand  in  the  work.  The  three  processes  which  follow,  viz.  (1) 
emi)roiderini(  of  the  top  piece,  ("J)  lurninj;  up  of  the  bottom  piec(>  and 
sewin;^-<ui  of  the  tup.  and  (.">)  sewini;  (ii\  of  the  upper  piece,  are  not  aceom 
pushed  by  men  at  the  workshop,  but  in  the  vill,i<,'e  homes  by  women 
inakini;  a  speciality  of  one  of  the  aliove  operatiiHis.  J'hey  are  paid  by  the 
piece. 

.Moo-e  hair,  dvcd  in  bright  cojoiitx.  serves  for  enibroiderin:,'  the  top 
piece.  'J'weiily  li\e  to  thirty  cents  per  dozen  |iairs  are  t he  wai^'es  jiaid 
for  that  work,  and  .i  woman,  be^icles  attendiiiL;-  to  her  daily  house-work, 
limy  llnd  time  to  euilii'oider  f''om  one  to  two  dozen  pairs  a  day.  'J'he 
second  and  thud  (irocesses  .'diose  mentioned  are  each  jiaid  for  at  iil)out 
t!ie  same  rate  as  the  lirst,  and  an  e(|U  il  .imount  of  work  may  be.  aecom- 
jilished  by  hand  at  each  one  of  them  by  one  person  in  a  day.  jly  means 
of  a  sewim^-machine  three  <|o/.eii  pair.>  uf  moccasins  may  be  .sewed  in  a 
(lay's  Work.  To  incre;i-e  t  heir  earniiiL;-;  in  that  way,  soiiu;  of  the  Lorette 
women  ha\e  pioxidel  themselves  with  sewim^'-niachines.  When  shoe- 
maker's thread  is  used  insteail  of  the  ordinary,  the  wa^es  paid  run  as  hi:.;h 
as  oiK^  dolhir  a  do/en  paiis.  Tlie  moci-asins  are  then  returned  to  the 
central  workshop,  wheii',  by  means  of  three  simple  apparatus,  holes  are 
punched  throuijh  the  up|iers,  eyelets  fa.-^ti'ued  on  to  one  siih-,  and  hooks  to 
the  other.  Laces  arc^  made  of  strips  from  the  edi,'iii;;s  of  the  hide. 
l'"iii;illy  the  moccasins  are  jiacked  and  slii[>ped  to  distant  points,  'ihey 
are  sold  wholesale  to  lar^^e  dealers  in  towns  ,ind  cities  throu^diout  (Ainada 
and  th(>  Tidted  States;  in  late  years  Iarj4e  (piaulities  ha\o  been  for- 
warded to  tile  Kl'.mdike. 

Sii(nr.s/t()t^-niii/,  ill;/.  Se\('n  thoiisatid  pairs  of  snow  shoes  were  turned  out 
at  J.,orette  iti  IMIS  ;  Imt  the  demand  was  larger  than  usual  that  year 
couseipient  on  the  opening;  up  of  th<^  Klondike.  That  same  year  as  many 
asL'U.iiU'J  hides  were  dres-ed  in  the  locality  and  r_',(MjO  dozen  pairs  of 
moccasins  manufactured.  The  fallow  ini,'  yeai-  there  was  a  marked  fallins^ 
oil'  ill  the  demand,  esjieeially  of  snowslioes,  the  Lorette  snowshoe  not 
Iiavin^f  been  found  of  as  suitable  a  shajie  as  other  makes  for  use  in  the 
Klondike.  ( 'owskin  is  lar;<ely  used  for  the  netting  of  the  snowshoe,  and 
ash  wood  for  t  he  frame. 

It  should  b(^  note(|  that  in  the  various  industries  carrie<l  on  at  Lorette 
there  are  not  oidy  Hurons  eni,'aged,  but  a  iiuml)er,  (piite  as  lar:,'e,  of 
French  Cajiadians  re--iding  at  St.  Ambroise,  across  the  river.  This  is 
particularly  the  ca-e  with  t,ht>  moccasin  making  industry,  in  which  many 
French  Canadian  women  take  a  hand.  Snowshoe-makini;  is  an  e\ce[ition 
to  tin*  rule  :  it  is  still  a  distinctive  Jluron  industry,  only  two  French 
Canadians  being  li'ained  in  the  art. 
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Aliout  twonty-five  canoes  are  made  and  sold  f  very  ypar.  V\uo  \>'\vch 
b'lrk  suitable  foi-  i'un()('-iiiakin«;  is  not  very  easily  found  wiijiin  reasonalije 
distance,  and  most  of  tlie  canoes  turned  out  at  Loictte  are  made  of 
canvas  puicliasrd  iroin  (^tleliec  dealcis. 

Son>e  years  ai^o  lacrosses  were  nianufactnred  in  cei-<ain  f|U.'intities  ; 
hut  very  few  are  made  jiow.  Tol'u^iran-makinj;  is  also  an  industry  of 
tlie  ]>asl  licr'e.  ( 'ompetit  ion  has  killed  it,  d  ilioi,'i»ans  manufactured  at 
^Montreal  and  elscwliere  Itcinj^  considered  of  better  (|uality. 

Ittishil  iiHi/.iii;/  mil/  /■'iiiiri/  Wans.  With  a>h  wood  and  sweet  hay  (lie 
Tluion  women  manufacture  l»ask(;ls  of  ornamental  desii^ns  and  vai'ions 
small  wai'cs  :  fans,  l)o\es,  i-etieules,  toys,  tVc.  'J'lie  men  occasior.allv  lend 
a  hand  in  iire]iarin:^  stiips  (jf  ash  and  discs  of  various  woods,  hut  the 
women  and  ^^irls  jtractically  have  the  industry  to  themselves,  (.'ontrary 
to  the  precedini^,  this  industry  is  not  a  traditional  f»ne  of  Ijorette  :  it  was 
introduced  here  from  th(*  Al)enakis  l{eser\ation  of  St.  Francis  (on  the 
south  shore  of  tlu!  St.  Lawrence)  some  fifteen  years  a^o.  It  has  not 
de\elo|»ed  to  the  same  <'.\t»Mit  as  hide  di'cssinj^  and  moccasin-making,  and 
is  still  essentially  a  home  industry.  Several  fandlies  ha\e  Iai-i,'e  displays 
of  these  Indian  wares  in  theii-  jiouscs.  I'art  (»f  the  output  is  disposed  of, 
as  in  the  case  of  moccasins  and  snowshocs,  to  dealers  in  laii^e  cities  ;  the 
hulk  is  sold  hy  the  1 1  urons  t  hemsejves  to  \isitors  in  thidr  villaj/e,  or  tidicn 
by  them  to  sumnter  resoits  and  ci-ntres  of  population,  and  there  retailed. 
( )f  late  a  severe  blow  was  dealt  to  this  l)usines.ss  thiounh  the  with- 
drawal liy  t  he  I '  nited  States  (»ovei'nmei»t  of  the  j)ri\ile<fe  exempting  Indians 
fron\  payiu!^  fluty  on  their  waics  when  <'nterin;Lj  that  count  ry. 

(I'nii/iin/.  ScNcial  of  th(^  l.orette  llurons  hire  out  pei'iodically  to 
pai'ties  of  sjiort  seekers  on  hunting  or  (Ishing  excursions  into  the  interior. 
This  is  a  favourite  occupation  of  many  of  the  niei'..  While  thus  engaiied 
they  earn  one  dollar  and  twcntydive  cents  per  day,  besides  their  lisini,' 
exjienses. 

Ihiiit'niij  ami  Fis/il)!)/.  T/ike  the  preceding  a  fa\(jurite  oc(;upation  of 
the  llurons,  though  (except  for  a  very  few)  it  is  not  any  longer  an 
important  means  of  li\('lihood.  In  I  SI'S,  the  ntvenue  deiivcd  from 
hunting  by  the  l.orette  eomnunuty  was  estimated  at  SOU  dollars,  and  that 
from  lishing  at  lUU  <lolIars.' 

Beaver,  ottei",  marten,  nnnk,  and  caribou  are  still  found  in  faii'ly  large 
TUindiers  over  the  \ast  unsettled  tract  whiih  extends  towards  the  north. 
'J'he  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  St.  ('hai-h's,  .laeciues-Cartiei',  Ste.  Anne, 
Arc,  which  lead  into  that  wild(>rness,  are  much  intei'rupted  by  rapids,  and 
canoes  cannot  h(^  much  used  as  m<'ans  of  conveyance.  Tin'  hunteis 
proceed  on  foot,  sometimes  light  across  the  streams.  ()tter  and  beaver 
are  the  most  valuable  of  the  furd)earing  animals.  The  furs  are  generally 
.sold  uridressed  to  large  d(>alers  in  (i>uebec.  Caribou  are  found  in 
aiiumlance,  and  they  pi'ovide  good  meat,  but  their  skin  is  of  little  value. 
Th(^  skin  of  (he  moose  is  worth  three  (u  four  times  as  much  ;  but  moose 
is  scarce  now  in  this  part  of  the  country.  To  find  it  hunters  have  to 
ei'oss  the  St.  Lawrence  and  reacli  the  plateaus  of  Northern  New  Hrunswick 
a!ul  of  Maine.     Ihey  do  so  by  railway. 

'J'he  llui'ons  of  I^orette  bitterly  complain  of  interference  with  their 
hunting  privileges  on  the  part  of  the  whites  through  governmental 
regulations,  h;ase.s  to  clubs,  and  the  creating  of  a  national  ])ark   nortli  of 
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(^Miplioc.  ForcNt  ranycr-s  ;iio  on  tlit-Iook  out,  nnd  fnuiucnlly  coiifist-fitr  the 
jiflts  (ind  (lr>strity  tli"  tf.i|is  nf  tlir  Indiiui  Imntcrs. 

/■'iiriiiniij.  'I'lic  lliimn  \  ili;iu'»'i's  liu  not  Nt'ck  finv  .■i|i|irrrijil)lf  part  of 
tlii'ir  iiicdiiic  iVoiii  Mi.'ni-uliuiT,  iKn- cNf  11  from  llmsf  iiiort- .siiii[pli'  o|>|iort  uni- 
ties ;illonl»'(l  l>y  count ly  lil'r.  (»n|\-  tlncr  or  t'our  t';uiiilifs  krip  a  cow 
('.•It'll,  iind  soiMt'  liens  ;  only  a  t'ew  lia\e  a  suiall  kilrlim  Lf'iiilen  ;  the  otlieis 
jiuniiase  tVoiii  j-'t'encii  ('anadian  t'liMiiers  ijie  \  eiv  uii!k,  ei;<,'s;^  and  se:;e- 
lu'iles  they  eonsiinie.       (  )nly  oiie  of  tlie   \  ill.o^reis  keeps  liorse>.. 

T\S'o    miles     to     (lie     Ue^!     of     Loiette     \  d  hi '_'e   1  here     is     a     re>el\e     I.*i()() 

urjienls  ( l,;;.")!*  aero)  in  aiia.  on  w  liirli  six  or  sexeii  Ihiron  families  ur*' 
.suji]iosetl  to  he  faiiniiiL,'.  Ahhou^di  thev  niav  ocea^iotall v  turn  out  a  tew 
jiairs  of  snow^hois,  they  do  not  resort  to  imlusiries  in  at  all  the--aiii»» 
measure  as  <lo  t  he  Lorette  \  illa'_ri'rs.  At  the  saiin-  t  line  t  hev  ran  ha  idiV 
he  considered  fanners.  Much  the  i,'re;iter  pait  of  the  reserve  is  still  iMjsli. 
I'lach  farm  eonijirises  a  few  ai-pents  (at  most  ten  or  twelve)  of  »  lea  red 
land,  on  which  the  only  yri>wtli  to  he  observed,  a|iart  from  a  -tii.ill 
eardeii  ;ivd  potato  patch,  is  a  miserahle  tield  of  very  thin  luiy  «)\erriin  hy 
the  ox  eye  daisy.  In  rare  inslanees  a  crop  of  a  fesv  l)U>hel->  of  f>ats  mav 
1)1'  added.  \\  hen  any  farm  animals  are  kept,  the  stock  comprises  (»!i»> 
»'o\v  (exiM'plionally  two),  one  lior>e  (if  aiiv),  one  or  two  porUers,  and  altouf 
as  many  hens.  Attracted  to  one  of  tlie>e  homesteads  liv  the  r.ithei-  hetter 
appearanc(*  of  the  house  and  the  liarii  compared  with  the  hovels  on  niost^ 
of  the  other  clearini,'s,  we  were  disap|iointed  to  tind  that  the  lius!)an(hv 
there  carried  on  was  (>f  the  same  i,'eneral  undev  elojieil  type.  \N  e  did  not 
see  any  stock,  hut  were  met  iiv  the  tien-e  liarhiiiL,'  of  tlm f  or  four  doijs 
coiiiini;  out  in  succession  from  under  the  dooi'slt  p,->.  "They  are  very  uood 
hunt  in:,'  doy>.'  the  people  toM  Us  hy  way  of  apoloL:y. 

Vov  the  llurons  of  the  reserve  a  more  coniicnial  means  of  li\  inu'  th.in 
atxriculture  is  hunt iiiLj  We  had  an  hour's  chat  with  Thomas  'r.siotii.  a 
typical  old  lluron.  Three  of  his  sonssiill  li\  in:,' are  hun'ers  as  much  .-n 
condit  ions  permit  ;  he  himself  spent  t  he  <.Me;.ter  part  of  his  early  lite  in 
\\.i)  wf»ods.  At  one  time  In-  was  a  noteil  joni^-distance  runner  at  the 
CJuehee  and  .Montreal  fairs. 

In  I  S'.tS,  the  revenue  (ierived  from  f;irmiiiu  hy  tlm  whole  lluron  ifuii- 
niunity  was  est  imated  at  STU  dolJais.'  The  revenue  ohtaii.ed  from  their 
farms  aiul  from  the  chase  are  insullicient  for  the  support  of  tln-c  llurons 
of  the  reserv»\  and  lliev  would  he  in  ultei'  misery  were  it  not  for  some 
additiiuial  revenue  from  various  soiKics  :  drawini,'  (irewood  from  the 
reserve  to  the  Lorefte  villagers,  day  lahour  performed  on  the  railway  and 
e!.sewli(-re  in  the  vicinity,  and  oftentimes  the  very  material  help  providt  d 
hy  their  women  folk. 

With  all  that,  a  lar^je  pioportion  of  the  Lorette  hidians  havelieei\ 
forced  to  seek  elsewhere  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  Huron  <oni- 
luunity  reckons  1  II'  alisentccs  Htrainst  a  resident  population  of  ii'M).  'i'hat 
is  to  say  ahout  one  thir<l  of  the  total  nundier  has  left  for  ot  Inr  ]iarts  of 
Canada  or  foithe  Tidied  States.  Now  and  then  some  of  these  etl'ect 
tlieir  return  to  their  old  ahede,  while  others  start  out  in  their  turn. 

Tlje  means  of  living  of  our  modern  llurons  as  just  described  do  not  at 

'  That  same  year  tMo  reveraic  derived  fpiTii  tlio  v.-irums  mannfricMirin?  ind  istries 
aniDiintrd  to  'JT.hoo  iJoHarx,  and  wajres  earned  tu  ;i,(i(iOdnllais,  ;jiviet.'-  lor  the  lliirnns 
ot  L(>r(!tte  a  total  incdme  from  all  sourcts  of  as.ooo  ilollais.  Tiie  fulUivviiij,' ,\(;ar 
(  l*"'.)!*)  the  return"*  were  as  follfiws  :  >ffiniif-irtiirinB:  indn«frif«,  ISi.Ofiodollnrs  ;  wji^'es, 

"i/tOfi  clolliiis :  liuntin;,' iind  fishinp,  I  ,n,-,(i  dollars  :  faimir;.'.  1  ,L''i(i  dollars. 
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first  siL'lit  nppofir  to  lia\('  nny  foiiii»'<lioii  <'it|ifr  with  tlic  jirovidns  sofial 
Hiatus  of  tlic  riu'c,  or  with  tin-  )iliysi<;il  fc-itunH  ot'  if>.  pifsciit  lialiiiiil. 
In  n  (jftifTiil  Wiiy,  with  the  ancient  lliuon-.  a^ric  ultiirf  and  huntiii<^  wcic 
tFi»' j»r  iniipal  nican.^  of  livinij  ;  to  <la\  at  l,oi«tf»,  lalioni'  in  lioth  tlicsc 
foriiis  has  liccn  ahnost  cntiicly  i:i\<'n  up.  In  thr-ir  stiad  niaimt'actui  in:,' 
industries  ha\c  <^iown-  industiics,  Ik  sides,  whieh  do  not  depend  I'ortheir 
raw  nuiteiial  on  the  resoutces  of  the  l"<ality,  and  whidi  tind  in  the 
vi(  inity  ,1  market  for  oidy  a  very  sniad  portion  r>f  theii  output. 

ilowcver,  from  a  perusal  of  the  (hicunientary  e\  jilenee  availahU",  old 
and  new,  atifl  from  wlial  eouM  he  jjathered  in  eonversatioti  witii  men  and 
woiiH  ti  at  Lorctte,  I  olitained  some  in~iirht  int<i  the  pi  oeess  of  e\ohition 
froiM  which  tiit>  iaiiour  sysleni  of  the  Huron-,  his  resulte(L 

Their  ancestors  in  Western  Ontario  supported  themselves  chielly  hy 
fiuntint:,  tishiiii,'.  and  agriculture.  The  y'"iiii;  men  were  hunters  and 
warriois  ;  the  older  male  nicinliers  of  thetrihe.  (isliccmcn  ;  the  women, 
tdlfM's  of  the  soil,  ;,M()wers  of  mai/e,  l)eari«,  pumpkins,  suntlow  eis,  and 
tf»hacco.  I>esi(h's,  the  llurons  were  trained  in  thepiaeiice  of  a  nuudtcr 
of  hotne  industries.  The  men  liuili  huts  made  of  s>i[ilin;;s.  and  which  in 
f  lie  words  of  I'aikman  'wcic  much  like  an  arhor  r»\  erarchiuL;  a  ;_Mrden 
walk,'  '  '{"he  men,  as  well,  made  tlie-ir  own  liows  and  arrows,  lishini^ 
nets,  .stone  axes,  hark  canoes,  tohoL'L'ans,  snow-h<»es,  and  laciossos.  'J'he 
Huron  women  ^'round  the  corn,  smoked  the  fi-h.  spun  the  wild  hemp  for 
the  tishini.' nets,  dressed  de(  r  skins,  and  from  them  made  moccasins,  which 
they  etuliroidei'cd  handsomely,  and  o\it  of  the  furs  of  the  heaver,  the 
jDorcuyiine.  ,vc.,  preparc<l  various  artichs  of  dolhinj^.'^  In  some  of  these 
i?iflustries  the  jiuronswere  not  found  an  <'XiM'rt,  as  their  neii;hliours  of 
Ali,'on(|uin  stock,  hut  they  surpassed  these  ii:  cominercial  aptitudes,  havini,' 
from  time  immemorial  acted  as  midillemen  hetween  the  tiihes  to  the 
north  and  those  to  the  south  in  the  e\elian;.'e  of  various  commodities,  and, 
/(fter  the  advent  of  the  l''i(  nch,  hecumin;^  the  purveyors  and  carriers  of 
their  fur  trade,'' 

After  takinj;  up  tlioir  ahode  in  the  vicinity  of  (Quebec,  the  Ilurons 
yrero,  suhjected  to  now  conditions,  the  result  of  tiie  close  neij^hhourhood 
and  rom[)etition  of  the  French  colonists,  e<)nd»inef|  with  the  physical 
features  of  tluf  countiy.  'J  hcse  conditions  in  the  tiist  place  tendc'<l  to 
keef)  them  away  from  agriculture. 

The  traditional  mode  of  faindnj.'of  tlip  Hurons  was  very  imperfect. 
It  consisted  in  the  proiluction  thi'oii;:h  female  lahotir  of  suj){ilics  of 
verretahles  and  mai/e  for  family  need-.  No  live  stock,  no  beasts  of 
burden,  were  kept.  Thus,  heiiiL'  without  (hemeatis  of  nuxnurinj^  the  land 
or  drawing  fuel  liuiu  distances,  they  iuid  to  cjian<,'e  their  location  as  soon 
as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  supply  of  jirewood  within  a  limited 
area  were  exhausted.  ,Such  had  Ikch  the  practice  in  the  old  Huron 
tf)tintry  ;  such  it  continued  to  be  with  the  Huron  lefuyeef  abr^ut  Quebe.-. 
I'ut  liere,  while  the  Indians  were  always  free  to  desert  their  \  illaj^'e  site 
or  a  new  one  farther  inland,  they  \\cr<>  iifj  lon;.'er  at  liberty  to  retrace 
their  steps.  'J'he  inllux  of  white  sf'ttlers  at  their  back  pie\<nt<'d  them 
from  niovin;,'  in  ai\y  but  on(>  directioii.  In  that  way  the  Ilurons,  who 
after  their  arrixal  amon<:st  the  I'l  cnch  colonists  had  been  located  on  the 
lowlands   borderinj;  theriNcr   i>t.  Lawicnce,   rec*  ried   ;.'radually   from  the 

'  ,fi .iiiim  ill.  Aortli  Ameru'fy.  Mttle  |ir«,wn.  Be^let!.  It.i    ,\\\l. 
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front,  until  in  l<»'.>7  tliry  t'ouml  t licirisclve-;  cvirtcd  t'?'i>ni  tlir  f'ltilr  Im'U, 
i-cIoLjiitt'il  to  tilt'  !-!Ui(|y  tcriacc  close  un  tin-  ni('iiiit;iiii  ti;H't.  rinlii-  siiih 
coiMJitions  tiiey  could  not  lie  cxptited  ti)  makf  uny  j^'itiit  iid\;inci'  ii\ 
iii,'rifultiir('.' 

\\  liiU'  lititli  tiu'  suci.il  Mild  tin-  )ili\.ii'al  ciiv  intiiMK-iit  jduMlt  (^^iM-Iit'c 
tended  to  ejieek  tlio  ,'ll,'rieldtlllal  |>roLjtess  ot'  llie  llilio|i>,  t  liese  >aiiie  eoti- 
ditions  a t  tirst  t'avoiiii  d  tlieir  pro|H  n^ity  fur  the  eliase  and  for  wiirlike 
occupations.  At  tlieir  doors  tliut,  ijre;it  f^aiu'enlian  inoiuitain  tract 
extended,  alxmndini.'  in  tjsli,  ijainf.  fur-liearin:,'  animals  ;  and  tor  all  tliesM 
iiatmal  jwodiict  ions  (^)iiel)ec  olli  red  a  iieai'  i>v  and  reads  niark''t.  l!esii|e>, 
their  clo>e  as->oci;it  ion  wiih  the  while  se|i|ers  eiialtled  them  to  oiitiiiii 
assistances  and  eniployment  in  various  toinis.  As  Ion<;  as  the  |'"rei;el» 
rt';jfiint' lasted,  and  for  half  a  ceniuiy  in<»re  umh-r  the  Ihiiish  rule,  th" 
llurons  appeal-  to  have  snppoi'ted  theni^eUe-,  chielly  throuu'li  tlie  sales  of 
furs  ami  allowances  for  military  service.  lleferences  to  them  in  the 
dociuiients  of  t  hat  pei'iod  (i  he  writinLTsof  thi'  nd>sionaties  e\eepte<l)  ar»* 
mostly  all  in  connection  with  th"  tin-  tiade  oj-  with  war  pat  I  ie-..'-'  In 
IT.'iO,  a  church  was  Iniilt  for  their  use,  and  their  cont  rihiit  ions  were  paid 
in  furs,  appiirently  their  iiiosi  \a|iial)le  and  aliiindiiiit  conimoilit  v.  A 
coiispicuiai-.  fcatin'e  of  Koretie  to  the  present  ilav  is  a  lari^e,  low,  massive 
stone  structure,  whi(-li  is  said  to  h  i\c  hecn  oriLrinallv  a  post  of  one  of  the 
fur-tradiiii,'  companies,  and  which  sul)se(|U('nt  Iv  l>ccame  the  property 
of  a  noted  Huron  <'hief,  I'icard.  himself  a  tnider  in  furs. 

hurii'i,'  the  wholeof  \\\r  eighteenth  century  the  traditional  indiist!-ies 
of  the  llurons  do  not  apjiear  to  ha\e  l)eeii  (ie\elopcd  li.  ynnd  the  ne  asMre 
of  the  family  needs.  It  is  not  until  the  early  part  tif  the  nineteeiith 
century  that  we  notice  a  change  in  this  lopect.  The  facts  adduced 
before  a  commit te(>  of  the  legislative  a-semhlv  of  Lower  ( 'anada  in  l^l'.> 
and  ISi'l  show  that  for  some  years  pi ev  ions  the  lliiroiis  of  Lorette  had 
b(>en  sustaining  themselves  to  some  extent  throui,'h  the  manufacture  and 
sal(>  of  moccasin.s,  snowshocs,  to'ioif<,jan.s<,  fur  articles  of  dress,  and  various 
fancy  wares.'  This  new  feature  had  lieen  l)rouL,dit  about  as  a  result  of 
tlio  constant  dcclino  of  their  agriculture,  and  more  especially,  at  a 
subse(|ucnt  date,  by  the  decline  of  the  chase  it.self,  as  alsi>  by  the 
i-ediiction  of  the  war  allowances.  It  shotild  be  noted,  moreover,  that  as 
the  llurons,  under  the  intluence  of  envii-unment ,  were  slowly  im])rov  in^c 
their  mode  of  living,  larger  and  moi-e  rci,nilar  returns  than  those  ensiiiMl 
by  hunt  in;,' were  necessary  to  keep  them  in  comfort.  I'.y  tiianufact  uriiiij 
they  enhanced  the  value  of  the  furs,  and  thus  made  up  in  part  for  th:  ir 
j,'reater  .scarcity  and  for  the  deticieiu-y  in  llici(>tiiins  f  i-om  oi  her  sources. 
For  manv  vears  these  industries  were  carried  on  b\  the  Ihtron  familas 
in  a  vcrv  small  wav,  at  first  exclusively  by  the  women,  and  then  by  both 
men  and  women,  but  on  a  small  scale.  iJotli  hnntiiiLj  and  plot  fai-minLC 
were  pro.secu ted  in  conjunction,  but  the  iattei-  especially  remained  at  ,i 
very  low  stage,  or  even  decreased,  while  the  manufact  urini;  industries  all 
the  time  were  growintf.' 

'  THrrx  Sfir/ni'iiri'/ur,  Qufhoc.  \o].  \.  ]>.  I'js  ;  Charlevnix,  Jourrml.  p.  s:{ ;  I'cter 
Kalm,  Sorii'h'  i/isfi'ri'/in-  tfr  Muntrrdl,  issn,  p.  \->\, 

'   IhirvmculK  lU'  la  \<  urillr- Fnincr,  vol.  iii.  j.p.  L'lt.  aS,  S7,  Ids,   vel.  iv.  p.    I  iL'. 

^  Y\-M\i\\\c\,  Jiiiir}uil  tlr  ]'i>i/f7i/f  ("SIS^.  I'arliaiiicMt  biKrary.  Ot  I'lw  n),  I'    It'. 

'  .lounials  of  tiie  Assembly  of  l>()\\er  Caiiiida  ;  HDiiclicttc,  'J'iij!iii/r('/ihii't'l 
Dirfioiifiri/,  verlx)  '  liiiliaiis.' 

*  Jiiurniih.  Asfrcml'lv,  Lower  Canada,  Is3'>:  A.^semMy,  t'l.itP'l  Can.-ida,  1-^11  .", 
]«J7,  IS.jii. 
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Some  twpnty-flve  or  tl\irty  years  aijo  tiierc  took  place  an  importaiitr 
social  plieiKinH-non  wliicli  coiiiplctcfl  the  transfornialion  of  tht^  labour 
system  of  the  Ilurnns  —  the  .sj)r('a(liii<^  throiij^hout  Canada  of  the  world- 
wide eomiuereial  and  industrial  evolutif)n,  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
the  l)uildin<^  of  railways,  the  extension  of  ^leat  transportation  atfencies. 
jMau's  powei'  of  ])rodurtion  was  thcrehy  increased  a  hundi'cch'old,  and 
distance  suppressed,  so  to  speak.  Whih'  some  of  the  minor  industries  of 
Lorette,  such  as  ti)lioL:<^an-makin,L,'  anil  lacrosse  niak in, i,',  I'fccivfd  their 
death-l)low  from  the  new  order  of  thini(s,  it  instilled  a  new  life  into  some 
others  hiledressinif,  moccasin  and  snowshoe  making.  No  lonj^er 
<!ependent  on  local  conditions,  no  loni,'er  lestricted  by  the  short  supply  of 
raw  nifiterial  at  hand  or  by  the  linuted  demand  from  iiear  by  markets, 
these  in(lustri(!S  attained  the  high  degree  of  development  which  w(i  ha^e 
seen.  A  new  industry,  fancy  basket-making,  was  introduced.  The 
development  of  manufactuiing  industries  thus  brought  about,  with  the 
opportunities  for  constant  earnii'g  of  wages  at  generally  pleasant  tasks, 
in  turn  became  a  further  cause  of  desertion  of  agriculture.  Even  hunting 
is  no  longer  considered  a  regular  means  of  liveliliood,  and  is  largely 
)-e))laced  by  the  more  protitable  occupation  of  guiding  through  the  woods 
sportsmen  from  the  cities. 

A  Huron  woman,  ninety  years  of  age,  with  whom  I  conversed  at 
Lorette,  had  witnessed  many  phases  of  that  evolution  of  laliour,  .She 
reuKMubered  the  time  when  patches  of  Indian  corn,  pum])kins,  beans,  and 
potatoes  were  grown  in  connection  with  almost  every  home  in  the  \illage. 
'J"he  women  did  most  of  the  garden  and  Held  work,  while  the  men  did 
vei'y  little  }>ut  hunt  and  play  laciosse.  Slu;  saw  agiiculture  given  up 
gradually,  while  the  Ifui'onswere  taking  more  and  moi'e  to  manufacturing. 

Notwithstanding  the  evolution  tlii'ough  which  their  labour  system  has 
hf'vn  made  to  pass,  the  lIuro?i  connnunity  as  a  whole  exhibit  liaits 
retained  from  the  pre\ious  social  status.  The  men  are  less  industi'ious 
than  the  women  :  they  still  entertairi  a  dislike  for  agriculLuro  and  steady 
work  ;  the)  abstain  from  working  in  factories. 


3fl  ■ 
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Pripcvtji. 

The  property  held  in  trust  for  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  comprises  : 
(1)  the  village  sit(^,  about  1^0  arpents  in  extent  ;  (2)  adjoining  the  latter, 
a  common,  covering  9  arpents  :  (,"))  two  nnles  from  the  village,  the 
reserve  proper,  1,()(J0  arpents  ( l,3r)0  acres)  in  extent  ;  and  (4)  some  thirty 
miles  back  of  Lorette,  the  Kocmont  Reserve,  in  the  county  of  Portneuf, 
9,000  acres  in  area. 

L  The  village  plot  is  subdivided  into  small  lots,  each  family  being 
entitled  to  an  area  sufficient  for  a  house,  besides  a  width  of  30  feet  in 
front  and  3  feet  at  the  back  of  that  house. 

2.  The  common  was  originally,  as  indicated  by  its  French  name,  '  Clos 
des  CochonSj'a  pasture  for  liogs.  It  still  continues  to  be  owned  in  common 
by  the  Huron  community,  but  is  now  used  almost  solely  as  a  hide-dressing 
ground  by  Mr.  Maurice  Bastien,  who  has  erected  thereon  sheds  and  drying 
scaflolds. 

3.  The  1,000  arpents  reserve  also  remains  undivided.  It  was  granted 
to  the  Hurons  for  their  supply  of  fuel.  The  greater  part  is  still  bush. 
Six  or  seven  families,  as  we  liave  seen,  have  takeri  up  their  abod(!  there  as 
farmers  ;  but  the   farming  carried   on   is  of  such  a    primitive  character 
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that  it  has  not  been  foiind  necessary  to  trace  any  boundaries  between  the 
various  lanns. 

The  above  three  areas  were  allotted  to  the  Ifurons  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  or  the  liegiuning  of  the  eighteenth,  by  the  , Jesuits, 
under  whose  charge  they  were  jilaced.  The  deed  contirming  the  grant 
was  not  passed  till  1742  (for  the  last)  ind  1701  (for  the  two  others).  It 
is  all  that  is  left  to  the  Hurons  of  the  seigniory  of  Sillery.^ 

4.  The  Rocmont  Reserve  is  wiiolly  a  mountainous  forest  tract  sot  apart 
by  the  Canadian  Government  in  recent  tiin<»s  for  tiie  su[)port  of  the 
Hurons  of  Lorette,  l)ut  neither  occupied  nor  worked  by  them.  However, 
they  derive  somt'  revenue  from  it,  the  cut  of  pine  and  spruce  over  its 
area  being  leased  out  every  year  to  lumbermen,  and  the  proceeds  usually 
paid  to  the  '  band  '  in  the  form  of  allowances. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  this  property  is  still  lield  in  common. 
With  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  private  ownership  of  land  does  not  exist. 
Neither  have  they  any  desire,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  to  individually 
own  land.  To  my  knowledge  oidy  one  Huron  to-day  holds  privately 
some  land— tiot  in  th(^  reserve,  hut  adjoining  it.  [n  the  past,  as  well, 
such  cases  of  private  ownership  have  been  exceedini,dy  rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Lorette  almost  every  family  owns  the  house  in 
which  it  lives,  at  any  rate  so  king  as  it  continues  to  occupy  it.  Mov- 
ables, wearing  apparel,  i^'c,  are,  of  course,  also  recognised  private  property, 
as  are  wages  ami  earidngs  from  vai'ious  .sources. 

This  system  of  propeity  of  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  does  Jiot  dider 
materially  from  that  of  their  forefathers.  The  ancient  Huron.-,  as  we 
have  seen,  did  not  put  much  labour  on  the  soil,  and  correspondingly  their 
hold  on  the  soil  was  o^"  a  weak  and  limited  sort.  Fr<)m  ('ham[)lain  and 
Brel)euf  we  learn  that  tney  had  no  permanent  tenui'e  of  land,  as  exidenced 
by  their  change  of  abode  at  fr<Miuent  intervals.  At  the  same  time,  with 
them  all  movables  -as,  for  instance,  tlu^  produce  of  the  chase,  the 
earnin<fs  from  trade— wen;  subject  to  family  or  iiidi\i(lual  aiipropri.-ition. 
Inequalities  of  wealth  from  this  .source  were  'piile  a]>p;irent  in  the  Huron 
villa"-es  of  old.  Even  mono])olies  were  recognised  by  the  ancient  Hurons, 
inasmuch  as  individuals  who  had  opened  a  trad(>or  discovered  a  mai-ket 
were  granted  for  tiiemselves  and  their  kindred  the  exclusive  right  of 
carrying  on  that  trade  or  supplying  that  mai'ket,  or  were  permitted  to 
levy  tribute  on  those  desii'ous  of  taking  ad\anta--e  of  the  new  opening. 
A  ditlerence,  however,  from  the  conditions  of  things  in  existence  to-day 
at  Lorette  was  the  prevalence  of  theft  in  the  Huron  villages  jf  old  and 
its  lax  repiession.'- 

Afrer  their  removal  to  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  the  Hurons,  as  we  liave 
seen,  did  not  take  more  energetically  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sod  ;  on  the 
contrarv,  under  the  new  conditions  they  gave  up  little  by  little  the  practice 
of  agriculture.  Similarly  they  did  not  develop  any  greater  aptiKSS  to  hold 
land  (Mther  privately  or  collectively. 

In  IGol,  tlie  King  of  France  bestowed  on  the  Chiistian  Indians  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Quel)ec  (of  whom  the  Hurons  weie  the  nucleus)  a  grant 
of  land  covering  three  miles  in  width  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence  by  twelve 
miles  in   depth,  the   seigniory  of  Sillery.     Of  course,   the   Hurons  were 

'  The  nriu'inals  o^  the  decils  are  in  the  archives  nf  the  I'opartriient  of  Iii'liaii 
Affah-s,  dt+awa  1  Imvu  to  th:ink  .Mr.  Saaiuel  Stewart  and  Mr.  Li.  C.  ^icutt  tor  their 
kindtiess  in  facilitatinf/  mv  inquiry. 

-  .A'.v),,/  /,V/a,';o/?,v(Thwaitos).  x.  pp.  22:'.,  225, 
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quite  unproparod  to  take  advantage  or  letain  possession  of  sncli  an  extent 
of  teiTitoty,  esp('(.'ially  in  a  rc^don  wlicre  aiMt)l('  land  was  mtlifr  scarce 
and  greatly  in  dcniatirl.  Tliey  allowed  tlit-niscl vcs  to  l)e  dirtjiosscsst-d 
piecfciiieal  of  the  laud  itself,  and  nt'  t  he  sci^nioiial  dii"S  attached  to  it  as 
well,  and  were  \vAt  '.vith  holdings  tcjtally  inadequate  for  iheir  suj)port  and 
advani;enient. 

Jn  short,  the  system  of  property  of  the  Iluronsof  T.orette  is  charaet.T- 
ised  l)y  the  absence  of  private  holding.;  and  the  linntation  of  the  colleciive 
lioldings.  These  eniiditions  arc;  the  direct  outcome  of  the  forms  of  l'd)our 
whieli  tlu'V  retained  or  ado{)ted  under  tlit^  cond)ined  iidlueni'(M)f  their  own 
traditions,  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country  around  Quebec,  and  of 
social  environment  and  competition. 

These  property  conditions,  in  their  turn,  have  had  far-reaching  efTectg 
on  the  fuithei'  social  evolution  of  tlu;  Huron  community.  They  permitted 
its  lieing  closely  surrounded  and  permeated  in  its  home  lif(!  by  outside 
(princi|)ally  French  Canadian)  notions  ;ind  manners  The  village  of 
]i0r(!tte  is  iiiextensive,  and  so  penetrated  by  th(^  adjoiidng  settlements, 
that  on  its  outskirts,  at  many  points,  llur(ui  homes  alinnst  join  those  of 
white  neighbours,  and  it  is  often  a  diliicull  matter  to  say  where  the  line 
of  demarcation  passc^jj.  The  cousei^uences  of  this  close  neighbuurhood  will 
a{)pear  presently, 

Pa»n'/i/. 

The  family  group  at  Lorette  is  (juite  restricted.  Each  liouseliold,  as  a 
rule,  consists  of  a  single  family,  eomjJriNing  only  a  few  persons  ;  tor 
instance,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  two  or  three  young  children  ;  in  other 
cases  an  aged  couple  alone,  or  possil)l\-  assisted  by  a  grown-up  daughter  or 
son.  When  barely  eight  or  ten  years  old  the  Huron  boy  or  girl  takes  to 
iiianufat.'turing  fancy  wai'es  at  home,  and  soon  accjuires  a  training  in  the 
various  arts.  At  twenty  or  twenty-two  they  marry,  and  tak(!  u]»  liouso 
separately  from  the  ]iarents.  If  tlu^y  have  decided  to  remain  at  Lorette, 
and  are  not  already  provided  with  a  lodging  there,  they  a[i[ily  for  a  lot 
from  the  village  council,  and  build  a  liou>e  for  thenisehcs.  In  recent 
years  the  development  of  industry  has  induced  several  newly  married 
cou[)les  to  take  up  their  home  in  their  native  ^■illage  ;  a  new  street,  or 
rather  lane,  had  to  be  opeiusd,  and  still  another  will  l)e  opened  soon. 

The  restricted  family  group  of  the  Iluronsof  Lorette  is  very  unlike 
the  patri.irchal  liouseliold  of  their  ancestors,-  wherein  eight  or  ten,  or  even 
as  many  as  twenty-four,  families  lived  under  one  roof,'  Apart  from  that 
close  material  grouping  into  large  households,  there  existed,  among  the 
ancient  llurons,  social  groups  much  more  comprehensive-  clans  fouiuled 
on  consanguinity.  At  one  time  there  were  as  many  as  twelve  clans, 
among  which  the  Huron  families  were  distribut( d. 

'The  unit  of  the  Wyandot  social  and  political  systons,'  writes  INIr, 
W,  E.  Connelly,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Wyandots  settled  in  the  Indian 
Territory  of  the  United  States  is  most  thorough,  'was  not  the  family  nor 
the  individual,  but  the  clan.  The  child  belonged  to  its  clan  first,  to  its 
parents  afterwards.' '' 

The  clans  were  not  mere  local  organisations  ;  they  were  ramified 
throughout  the  whole  territory,  throughout  the  whole  nation  ;  so  that 
while  the  people,  for  purposes  of  livelihood,  were  dispersed   in  distant 

'  Cliamplain,  vol.  iv.  p.  7t. 

"  Unturio  ArchfPoldijical  Ilcport,  18',)0,  p.  107. 
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vill;i;,'os,  ;in(l  for  pui-[)()S('s  of  £;ovf>riiiii'^nt  were  (li\-iil('d  into  fi\-e  or  six 
ti'ibe.s  or  sult-uatioiis,  >till  tlicy  held  fist  togi'thcr  liy  the  sti'(jiiLf  IjoikI  of 
the  clan  fouii(U'd  on  family  rcliitioiiship. 

A  iK'culiar  feat  art'  of  the  Iliinni  lro(|uois  elanship  was  that  it  cxisN'd 
and  was  tran^niitted,  not  thioui;li  thf  iiumi,  hut  throM;y;ii  the  women  of  the 
trilte  or  family.  Tlui  Huron  child  did  not  b-lonij  to  the  clan  of  liis 
father,  hut  to  th.at  of  Ids  niuthcf.  In  the  same  way  the  possessions  of  a 
deceased  Huron  warrior  did  not  'j;o  to  his  sons,  Init  to  his  hrothcrs,  or  to 
the  sons  of  his  sisters  ;  that  is,  to  meinliers  of  his  own  elan. 

At  Loi-ette  to-day  no  trace  is  to  he  found  of  the  old  Huron  clansliip 
in  the  social  institutions  ;  e\('n  the  memory  of  it  is  ahnost  etlaced.  The 
n»i-nihefs  nf  the  h.iiid  whom  1  (luestioneil  on  the  ,->uhject  wei'(>  unt  totally 
i_L(nor,int  of  the  clan  system,  l)Ut  they  invari.ihly  conncicted  it  with  male 
descent.  One  Jluron,  ninety  yeais  of  aije,  and  another  se\-enty-si>:  years 
of  age,  told  me  they  heloni^eil  to  tlu;  clan  or  '  compa'jjnie  '  of  the  J>eer, 
their  reason  for  saying,'  so  hdoL;-  that  thdr  f uher  had  heloui^^Ml  to  it. 
Another  claimed  to  he  of  tlie  '  compa  ,'ni(.' '  of  the  Tortoise,  also  hecause 
his  father  had  heen  of  thai  clan  ;  and  to  remi;ve  my  doul»ts  he  added  : 
'  How  could  1.  helong  to  a  Huron  clan  thi'ou-h  my  mother,  who  was  a 
French  Canadian  1 ' 

Old  Thomas  Tsioui  f whose  name  has  heen  meiition(>d  previously) 
expressed  sonu;what  similar  views  to  me.  His  contention  is  that  tlie 
T.->iouis  ai'e  the  only  genuine  llurons  at  Lorerte  ;  that  all  tin;  others  are 
descendants  of  French  Canadians  who  stole  tlieir  way  into  the  Huron 
eonnnunity.  As  I  ol)jected  that  the  Tsiouis  tliemselves  could  not  claim 
pui-e  Jluron  extracjtion,  tlieir  mothers  and  grandmothers  in  most  carses 
hi'ing  French  Canadian  women,  the  old  man  aigued  with  great  warmth 
that  man,  and  not  woman,  the  htishand,  not  the  wife,  made;  the  race. 
He  was  seeminirly  unaware  that  this  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  Huron 
doctrine,  and  that  his  use  of  such  an  argument  was  good  proof  to  me  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  Huron  in  respect  to  s(jme  of  the  fundamental  traditions 
of  the  race. 

A  simple  phenomenon  which  niaiks  the  evolution  of  our  Plui-ons  from 
the  patriarchal  community  and  clan-hip  of  their  ancotois  to  the  reduced 
family  group  of  to-flay  is  the  ado[)tion  of  distinct  family  names,  trans- 
nutted  from  father  to  son.  With  the  old  llui'ons  there  did  not  I'eiilly 
exist  ajiy  permanent  faudly  names  other  than  i  he  general  desiLfnation  of 
each  cl;ui.  Kai-h  individual  was  given  a  Jinme  distinctive!  of  himself  and 
of  his  clan  as  well,  hut  whieh.  as  in  the  case  of  the  tirst  i»am(!  with  us  he 
did  not  transmit  to  his  progeny.  '  Each  clan,'  writes  Mr.  Coinielly,  'liail 
its  list  of  prop(»r  names,  and  this  list  was  its  exclusi\e  property,  wliich  no 
other  clan  could  appropriate  or  use.  .  .  .  The  customs  and  usages  govern- 
ing the  formation  of  clan  ])roper  names  demanded  that  they  should  he 
derived  from  some  part,  hahit,  ;icti<,in,  or  some  peculiarity  of  the  anim/U 
from  which  the  cl;ui  was  descended.  .  .  .  Thus  a  ])roper  name  was  always  a 
distinctive  hadge  of  the  clan  hestowing  it.  When  death  left  unused  any 
of  the  original  clan  proi)er  names,  the  next  child  horn  int(j  the  clan,  if  of 
the  sex  to  which  the  temporarily  ohsolete  name  helonged,  had  tide  name 
bestowed  upon  it.'  ' 

After  the  missionaries  had  converted  the  Hui'ons  to  the  faith  they 
introduced    Christian    names,    which    for    many    generati(»ns    were    u.sed 


'  Connelly,  Ontario  Arrh  rol  u,ic  il  lirpoii,  ISOU,  y.  107. 
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concurroiitly  with  clan  (Icsit^'natiotis,  but  in  tlio  end  suporsprled  thom. 
Most  ot'  the  i'luiiily  iiatnes  at  Lorctte  ai'(>  C'liristiaii  iiaiiies  which  have 
Vxv.'ome  pennanetitly  iittaclifHl  to  tlio  vai'ious  lious'-hoMs  :  lloniain,  Vincent 
Gros-Ijouis,  IJastien  (for  Sehastien).  Tt  was  in  the  early  years  of  the 
presi'tit  Jiinet.eenth  ciMitury  that  family  names  heeaine  permanent  at 
Lorette,  and  transmissiljle  from  father  to  son.  Thcrcs  are  to-day  21 
families  of  Tsiouis,  \:)  I'icard,  12  (ii'os  Louis,  G  Vincent,  4-  IJastien,  2 
lloinain,  besides  '■)  de  (bjnzague  (of  Al;enakis  extraction),  and  1  Paul  (of 
Malncite  extraction). 

I'^rom  the  or:,';inisati(m  of  the  family  ,1,'roup,  if  we  turn  t»j  its  internal 
inana,t,'ement,  we  tind,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  parents'  authority  oviu-  the 
ehildren  is  of  limited  extent.  Very  little  restraint  is  put  on  the  children. 
Constant  intercourse  between  the  various  households  in  that  crowded 
villa,e;e  tends  to  lessen  the  action  of  each  sep/irate  group  over  its  chihh'en. 
These,  at  an  early  age,  as  we  have  seen,  accjuire  a  traijung  in  handicraft 
and  become  im])Ortant  factors  in  the  welfare  of  the  family,  or  at  any  rate 
indepetulcnt  of  it  for  their  livelihood.  In  that  re8[)ect  the  Ilurons  of 
Lorette  still  resemble  to  a  certain  extent  tlioir  primitive  ancestors,  who 
allowed  their  chddren  great  freedom,  and  never  ciiastised  tluMu.'  Among 
the  ancient  JIurons  the  laxity  of  p;irental  rule  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  development  of  huntii\g  and  of  warlike  puisuits,  in  all  of  which  the 
young  men  had  lu'cessai-ily  a  sujieriorit  y  o\cr  the  older  mend^ers  of  the 
famdy.  With  th<'  Ilurons  of  Loi'ette  the  same  la\  family  government 
continued  to  prevail,  owing  to  the  long  maintoiance  (»f  the  chase  as  their 
])rincipal  means  of  living,  only  to  l)e  displaced  in  recent  times  l)y  industries 
which  alllird  to  the  young  great  facilities  for  the  establishment  ui  separate 
independent  homes. 

Nevertheless  morals  are  not  bad.  They  are  cei-taiidy  greatly  in 
advance  on  what  they  wei'o  in  olden  times.  IJut  the  result  is  due  almost 
wholly  tooutside  inliuences  -reliLjious  a(;tion  and  social  en\  ii'onment.  The 
morals  of  the  ancient  Ilurons  were;  of  a  very  low  order  :  debauchery  was 
rampant  in  their  villages.-  When,  after  their  overthrow  by  the  Iro(|Uois, 
they  fell  under  the  rule  of  tlu^  J<'suit  nussionaries,  a  strict  c(jde  of  monastic 
morality  was  etd'orced  upon  them.'^  The  greater  number  subndtted  to  it, 
not,  hov,-e\er,  through  any  .sti'ong  personal  sense  of  duty  and  self-respect,  but 
impelled  by  ft^ar  of  exclusion  from  the  reserve  or  (jf  the  inlliction  of  some 
public  penance.  Accordingly,  under  the  British  regime,  as  soon  as  the 
strong  hand  of  the  .Jesuit  was  withdrawn,  tiie  Huron  morals  relaxed,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  corrupt  elements  from  the  near-by  city,  fell  to 
a  very  low  plane.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  nineteenth  century  Lorette 
became  '  the  constant  resort  of  the  dissipated  youth  of  (^u(,'bec,  and  the 
scene  of  ndd'.iight  orgies  and  profligacy  of  the  woist  description,  until  the 
extent  of  the  evil  attracted  the  attention  of  the  police  authorities,  who 
took  m(  asurss  to  repress  the  nnschief.' '  Since,  under  the  combined 
influence  of  religious  preaching  and  of  better  social  environment,  they 
have  gradually  improved  in  self-restraint  and  self-respect.  Illegitimate 
V)irths  are  now  of  rare  occurrence.  Many,  however,  are  still  addicted  to 
liquor. 

'  Champlain,  iv,  p.  8.t.  "^  Thirl. ,  iv.  pp.  82-5. 

■'  Jcmiti  R,  Idtions,  passim;  Chnilevoix,  ./o?/?'««/,  p.  8:i ;  Jhtciu/u-nts  JVouvelle-  France, 
p.  21  ;   l'):iin\uet,  Journal  dr  Voi/affc,  p.  143. 

'  .h'linuih  Assf'iihfi/,  lHi4-.'),  Apjii'iiiiix  ;  ihii/.,  1847,  Evidence  of  Rev.  L.  Fortier, 
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Very  little,  indeed,  remains  of  tht^  old  Ifuron  traditions.  Tiio  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  faith  have  stam)(ed  dut  the  pagan  myths  and  superstitions 
of  primitive  times.  While  tln^e  Hurons  have  not  attained  a  very 
higli  degree  of  religious  developineiit ,  tiiey  have  drifted  far  away  from 
the  beliefs  of  their  ancestoi's.  Tlie  only  trace  and  a  doubtful  one 
at  that — 1  could  find  of  their  i»ast  faith  was  the  vain  boasting  of  one  of 
their  old  men,  who  wished  to  impress  me  with  his  medical  skill  :  he  luul 
the  power,  he  told  me,  of  stopping  or  quickening  at  will  the  flow  of  the 
blood  throuirh  the  sick  man's  body.  Was  this  a  faint  recollection  of  the 
old-time  medicine  man  and  sorcerer  ? 

The  Huron  tongue  is  no  longer  spoken  al  Lorette.  Fi-ench  has 
replaced  it.  Even  the  older  mend)ers  of  the  tribe,  in  an.swer  to  my 
intiuiries,  had  the  gin^atest  dit+iculty  in  recalling  a  few  disconnected 
words.  Some  of  them  could  barely  teli  the  meaning  of  their  own  Huron 
name  which  on  exceptional  occasions  tlu^y  afHx  to  their  evei-y-day  French 
name.  Even  the  few  Huron  words  thus  pre.served  in  their  fanuly 
nomenclature  do  not  appear  to  be  rightly  pronounced  by  them;  in  many 
names  the  letter  '  L'  has  been  introductnl,  and  this  their  anc.-estoi's  did  not 
make  use  of.  For  instance,  hahn-yohn-yeh,  the  old  Wyaiulot  word  for 
bear,'  has  been  changed  at  Lorette  to  liahn-yohn-len  ;  Owa wandaronhe, 
Odiaradheite,  and  Ti'-acheandaln''-  have  become  respectively  Wawendai'olen, 
Ondiarah'te,  and  Teachendale.  As  far  back  as  fifty  years  ago,  the  Hui'on 
tongue  was  already  out  of  general  use  at  Lorette.'  From  Framjuet  we 
learn  that  about  tlie  middle  of  tin;  ( ighteenth  cent  ury  a  nuirdier  of  the 
Hurons  could  speak  l*"'rench.' 

The  Huron  l)oys  .'ind  girls  show  marked  aptitudes  for  commerce, 
industrial  arts,  and  even  the  fine  arts  ;  but  they  seldom  develoj)  these 
talents  to  any  degree,  though  op[)ortunities  are  sometimes  olTered  them  of 
doing  so.  They  neaj'ly  all  have  fine  voices  and  a  good  ear  for  music  ; 
some  of  them  have  shown  taste  as  draughtsmen  or  painters.  The  gri^ater 
nund)er,  however,  lack  the  steadiiu^ss  of  purpose  which  would  be  nece.s- 
sarv  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents. 

Mo'lf  of  Liriini. 

As  regards  food,  shelter,  clothing,  hygiene,  reci'eations,  the  people  of 
Lorette  may  be  considered  to-day  as  having  the  same  habits  as  the  Frencii 
Canadians  of  corres{)ondiiig  classes. 

The  greater  (piantity  of  the  food  consumed  by  them  is  obtairu'd  from 
itinerant  traders  or  from  dealers  who  supply  the  Fr'ench  ("anadians  of  St. 
Ainbroise  as  well.  I  happened  to  take  a  meal  at  the  home  of  ont;  of  the 
poorest  Huron  fauulies  settled  on  the  reserve,  and  still  I'eniember  how  j 
enjoyed  that  sii..p!{>  lunch  of  nulk,  butter  and  bread,  cream  and  preserved 
fruit,  which  was  daintily  ser\ed  in  clean  china  or  gla.ss  and  on  neat  linen. 
From  the  accounts  left  by  K aim  (I7l!()  and  I'ranquet  (IToi')  we  may 
safely  draw  the  conclusion  that,  about  the  tniddle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  one  hundred  years'  intercourse  with  the  I'^-ench.  the  Hurons, 
as  regards  the  food  consununl  and  its  preparation,  retained  )nucli  of  the 
tastes  and  coarseness  of  their  piimitive  ancestors. ' 

The  houses  at  Lorette  are  generally  small,  low-roofed,   wooden   build- 


'  Connelly,  oji.  rit.,  p.  in:>. 

'   Heport  of  Sjirrial  ('onnni.^sidnrr.", 

'  Kalui,  p,  124;   b'raiKiiift.  p.  141. 


s.-,r.,  i>.  ;io. 


'  Jotiniah  As.^rmli/i/, 
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iiil,'H  vliitewashod.  Tlmy  are.  disposc'd  in  (Joul)lp  rows,  aloiii^  narrow  liin^s, 
jiiid  most  of  tliHiu  devoid  of  yard,  ;^;irdtMi,  or  outbuildings.  Sometimes 
these  houses  are  too  close  to  one  iinother  for  the  <;omfort  of  their 
occupants.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  air  of  cleanlint'ss  al)out  them, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  they  appear  to  be  as  well  kept  as  the  tidiest 
French  (Canadian  farmer's  or  mechanic's  home.  The  Ifurons  gave  up 
their  old  style  of  long  narrow  huts  made  of  bark  and  saplings,  and  took 
to  building,  j.fter  the  manaer  of  the  early  French  .settlers,  log  and  board 
houses,  shortly  after  their  removal  (the  last  in  the  series)  to  Jeune  Lo-ette, 
that  is  Vjetween  the  years  1700  and  1720.'  Kalm,  in  1749,  found  them 
living  in  houses  comprising  each  two  rooms  (kitchen  and  bedroom),  but 
very  scantily  furnished,  so  much  so  that  the  beds  were  left  without  sheets 
or  covering.  The  Hurons  at  night  were  content  with  wrapping  them 
selves  up  in  the  blankets  they  had  worn  all  day.  They  were  provided  witli 
stoves,  says  Franque.t.  but  the  heat  they  supplied  only  served  to  render 
unbearable  to  all  but  Indians  the  Hlthiness  of  the  surroundings. -' 

The  clothing  in  use  by  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  is  the  .same  as  that 
of  the  French  Canadian  working  classes.  The  old  Huron  style  of 
dress,  even  that  of  the  later  period,  has  been  abandoned.  1  was  able  to 
discover  one  member  only  of  the  band,  a  Huron  lady  in  the  nineties, 
who  still  retained  the  traditional  costume  of  the  last  century  :  the  short 
skirt,  with  the  '  mitasses '  (legging  )  and  the  moccasins.  The  costumes 
in  which  the  '  warriors  '  and  chiefs  parade  on  exceptionally  solenm  occa- 
sions, are  almost  wholly  artificial  in  their  make-up.  Ordinary  cloth  and 
printed  calicoes  are  used  for  ttie  purpose,  and  in  the  ornamentation  of  the 
various  parts  no  trace  is  seen  of  the  mythical  and  symbolic  forms  charac- 
teristic of  the  primitive  art  of  the  Huron-Iroquois.  Kalm  and  Franquet, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  found  the  Huron  women  of 
Lorette  still  clinging  to  the  old  Huron  form  of  dress  ;  l.>ut  the  men, 
though  usually  wearing  the  blanket,  at  times  would  don  articles  of  dress 
borrowed  from  the  French.' 

Notwithstanding  the  close  grouping  of  the  houses  in  thoi  village, 
the  hygienic  conditions  at  Lorette  are  fairly  good  ;  a  result  due  in  great 
part  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  village  council  and  the  people  themselves 
for  the  sanitation  of  the  surroundings.  There  has  been  much  admixture 
of  foreign  blood.  For  several  generations  past  the  Hurons  have  inter 
married  with  the  whites,  piincipally  with  the  Frencli  Canadians.  The 
Huron  physical  type  has  been  greatly  altered,  but  not  entirely  blotted 
out.  The  massive  build  and  high  stature  which,  we  are  told,  we^-e  preva- 
lent features  among  the  old  Hurons,  are  not  now  common  at  Lorette  ; 
neither  are  the  cheek  bones  and  nose  unduly  prominent,  as  a  rule  ;  but 
the  rather  dark  olive  complexion,  the  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  tho  stirf' 
flat  hair  are  often  observed,  and  perhaps  more  so  in  very  young  children 
than  in  the  grown-up  people. 

The  amusements  indulged  in  are  largely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
French  Canadians  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  typical  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  young  men  of  Lorette  was  the  organising  among  themselves  and 
equipping  of  a  brass  band.  The  numerous  dances  which  were  still  gone 
through  on  all  great  occasions,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,"*  have 
long  since  been  forgotten.     Shooting  the  arrow  was  a  favourite  sport  with 

'  Charlevoix,  op.  ct<.,p.  83.  *  Kalm,  p.  12.1  ;  Franquet,  p.  144. 

•  Franquet,  pp.  140,  141,  144  ;  Kalm,  p.  123.  *  Franquet,  p.  14H. 
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the  Huron  boys,  even  up  to  the  early  years  of  the  niuetfenth  century.  No 
n)ore  is  seen  of  it  now.  Even  lacrosse,  the  Huron  national  game,  whicii 
has  bec(jme  the  favourite  sport  of  so  many  Canadians,  is  no  longer  played 
at  Lorette. 

Villnyr  ctnd  State, 

Lorette  is  not  well  provided  with  the  elements  which  give  variety  and 
activity  to  village  life,  and  help  to  build  up  the  framework  of  municipal 
government.  The  emi)loyers  of  labour  are  very  few,  and  nearly  all  out- 
siders, French  or  Scotch  Canadians.  In  the  same  way  the  l>ulk  of  the 
trade  which  is  done  at  Lorette  in  connection  both  with  the  provisioning 
of  tlie  families  and  the  output  of  their  industries  (the  smaller  class  of 
Indian  fancy  wares  excepted)  is  carried  on  by  tlieir  white  neighbours  of 
St.  Ambroise. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  notable  departure  from  this  condition  of 
things  in  the  enterprise  shown  by  Mr.  Maurice  Bastien,  of  Huron  descent, 
who  operates  the  largest  hide-dressing  and  moccasin  and  siiowshoe- 
making  establishment  iu  and  about  Lorette,  and  at  times  gives  employ- 
ment to  some  fifty  people.  In  other  respects  also  does  Mr.  IJastien  set  a 
good  example  for  his  kinsmen  to  follow.  He  is  almost  a  total  ab.«tainer 
from  alcoholic  beverages.  He  has  bought  and  partly  cleared  an'l  in)provtd 
some  fifty  ai'pents  of  land  adjoining  tlie  \illage  plot,  on  which  he  now  cuts 
every  year  aliout  20  tons  of  hay,  resips  aV)out  ir)0  bushels  of  oats  and 
buckwheat,  pastures  nine  cows  and  some  horses.  An  interesting 
experiment  M'liich  he  is  carrying  on  for  the  firm  of  Renfrew,  fur  dealers, 
of  Quebec,  is  tlie  brcM'ding  of  bufl'aloes  from  stock  obtained  in  the  State  of 
Kew  York.  Mr.  Bastien  proposes  to  have  one  or  two  of  his  sons  to  take 
up  agriculture  as  a  mt  ans  of  livelihood.  A  further  proof  of  his  sjiirit  of 
enterprise  and  progre.ss  is  the  building,  at  his  own  expense,  of  a  system 
of  waterworks  whereby  each  family  in  the  Huron  village  is  enal)led  to 
secure  in  its  own  house,  at  the  low  rate  of  four  dollars  per  annum,  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

Education  does  not  provide  more  leaders  than  do  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  school  for  girls  and  that  for  boys  are  eacli  under  the  care  of 
a  female  teacher  paid  ])y  the  Canadian  Government.  The  school  house 
in  built  on  the  site,  nd  partly  out  of  the  material  of  the  priest's  house 
erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
progress  at  school  of  the  girls  is  said  to  be  satisfactory,  that  of  the 
boys  not  so.  There  are  very  few  persons  of  culture,  or  even  ordinary 
education,  at  Lorette.  The  professional  men  whose  services  may  be 
required  all  reside  in  neighbouring  villages.  Mr.  Paul  Picard,  a  retired 
Civil  Service  employe  of  the  Quebec  (Government,  and  the  son  of  a  noted 
Huron  chief,  resides  here.  He  was  employed  as  a  draught.'-maii,  and  at 
one  time  was  a  public  notary.  He  is  particularly  well  informed  on  the 
history  of  the  Huron  community,  and  a  staunch  defender  of  the  rights  of 
his  kinsmen. 

A  feature  of  Lorette  is  its  quaint  little  church,  the  greater  pait  of  whi<;ii 
dates  back  to  1730.'  There  is  no  resident  missionary,  lout  the  patish  priest 
of  St.  Ambroise,  near  by,  ministers  to  the  religious  welfare  of  the  Huron 
comumnity.  An  early  morning  service  is  held  eviny  Sunday  and  a 
sermon  preached.     The  singing  and  preaching  are  done  in   French.     The 
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])ri(\s(,  ifreivpK  an  iillowaocf  of  L'^H  dollars  from  th<:;  Canadian  Govern- 
iiii-nt  for  his  services  in  this  lonncclion. 

Vwc  cliicfs  (ont'  head  chief  and  four  second  or  suh-cliiefs)  niana;<e  the 
jiul)lic  atl'airs  of  tin-  Hui'()n  connnunity  undei-  tlic;  super\isi()ii  of  the 
J)ej)a(tnient  of  Iiuh'an  Allairs.  These  chiefs  in  courifil  frame  re;,adations 
for  the  maiiiteiianoe  of  older,  the  rejjression  of  intemperance  and  pro- 
fH.<j;acy,  the  caie  of  ptdilic  lualth,  the  construction  and  repairs  of  school 
houses  antl  othej' public  l)uildin^'S,  th(^  locating'  of  land  (»n  the  reserve, 
il'c.       They  are  elective,  and  theii-  term  of  otlice  is  for  three  yeai-s. 

Tlx-alxni^  system  of  j^'overnment  is  not  the  tiaditional  one  of  thf5 
Ilurons.  It  was  introduced  in  recent  years  liy  the  Canadian  Government 
under  tlie  pro\isions  of  the  Indian  Act.'  in  foinier  years  the  Hurons 
elected  six  chiefs  or  mor(^  :  one  <i;rand  chief,  one  second  chief,  two  council 
chiefs,  and  two  chiefs  of  the  warriors.  These  chiefs  were  elected  for  life. 
If  we  <^o  still  further  Ijack,  to  the  seventeenth  ceidui-y.  we  see  that  the, 
ancient  Huiftns  had  mai'v  chiefs  ;  war  (;hiefs  and  chiefs  entrusted  with 
various  administrati\e  functions  ;  and  all  were  to  a  certain  e.\t(;nt 
hereditary  and  to  a  certain  extent  elective. ^ 

At  the  pi'e.sont  tin)e  the  head  c'liicf  of  the  llumns  of  Lorette  (electtul 
<Hiite  recently)  is  Fran(;ois  ( Jros- Louis.  Maurice  iJastien,  (Jaspard  Picard, 
Maurice  Tsioui  are  three  of  the  suh  chiefs. 

The  Ilurons  of  Loictte  are  unrler  the  tutelage  of  the  State.  Their 
iandcHl  propeity  is  held  in  trust  for  them  l)y  the  I)epaitment  of  Tndian 
Atl'airs.  The  latter  also  has  thf!  management  of  the  revenue  derived 
frttm  pai't.  of  these  lands,  and  out  of  whicli  expenses  of  a  public  character 
are  to  be  paid.  The  l)e|)artment  is  kept  informed,  and  generally  acts 
tlirou!j:li  an  agent,  who  resides  on  the  reservation-  Mr.  A.  ( ).  Bastien,  an 
intelligent  and  educated  Huron. 

Thei'e  has  been  of  late  years  nuich  dissatisfaction  and  strife  in  the 
Huron  community  over  the  management  of  })ublic  allairs.  A  party,  con- 
sisting chietly  of  a  large  nund)er  of  the  Tsiouis,  think  they  have  not  had 
theii-  proper  share  of  the  funds.  They  find  fault  with  the  chiefs,  the 
agent.,  and  the  Departuient  as  well.  They  refuse  to  attend  meetings, 
to  take  part  in  elections,  and  are  intent  on  electing  chiefs  of  their  own. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  Hurons  as  a  whole  show  no  desire  of 
be;Mg  enfranchised.  Even  the  ma'contents  scorn  the  idea.  Under 
))resent  conditions  the  G  )vernnient  met  ts  all  expenses  in  connection  with 
church  and  school  and  other  matter.^.  Practically  they  have  no  taxes  to 
]>ay,  not  even  roads  to  maintain,  the  way-leave  over  the  reserve  being 
grant;. I  to  residents  of  neighbouring  pai'ishes  on  condition  that  they 
take  charge  of  the  road.  Enfranchisement,  they  say,  would  oidy  add  to 
their  burdens  and  render  them  more  liable  to  be  swindled  out  of  their 
propt'rty  by  the  more  unscrupulous  of  their  white  neighbours. 

I'efore  concluding,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  make  a  rapid  review  of  the 
influences  which,  acting  on  the  primitive  Huron  type,  brought  it  to  its 
)>resent  stage  of  social  transformation.  These  influences  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads:  (1)  Early  trade  i-elations  with  the  Fi'en<'h  and 
]irea,ching  of  the  (lospel  ;  (2)  physical  features  of  the  country  about  and 
back  of  Quebec  ;  {'?>)  clo.se  neighbourhood  and  competition  of  the  white 
settlers. 
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1.  The  first  S(!ries  of  inlluences  (coniniercial  intetcourse  and  leli^'iou.s 
preaching)  exerted  themselves  oxer  the  ancient  llurons  pre\  ions  to  their 
leaving  their  old  abode  in  Western  Ontario.  Commerce  introduced  into 
the  Huron  villages  by  the  eaily  l"'ie:u'h  discoxerei-s,  or,  at  least,  greatly 
<leveloped  by  them,  uj>set  the  b,i lance  of  the  triidition.'d  system  of  labour 
of  the  Jl  urons,  by  reducing  therelatixc  impcu'tance  of  jigriculture  as  a 
means  of  livfliiiood  for  them.  Thereby  the  Hurons  were  rendered  less 
sedentary,  more  nomadic,  less  jipt  to  furtify  tlieii'  villages  and  to  hold 
the  country  against  invarh^rs.  The  young  and  alile-bodied  men  were  kept 
much  away  from  home  by  their  liuntiiig  and  tiadini;  e.\]ie(litions,  leaving 
the  towns  insulliciently  protected  against  attack,  while  themselves  heavily 
lach'ii  with  fui's  or  other  goods,  but  scantily  e  |uippei|  with  amis  and 
ammunition,  fell  an  ea.sy  jirey  to  Iro(|uois  wur  pai(  ies. 

Again,  conunerce,  by  reducing  the  importance  ot  airricult  ure  in  the 
labour  system  of  the  Hurons,  weakened  the  clan  orgaiii>at  ion.  on  whicli 
the  whole  Wyantlot  social  fabric  rested.  I'^emale  clanship  wa>  dependent 
for  its  strength  on  the  social  j)i'estige  of  tin;  women  ;  and  this  in  turn  was 
largely  dependent  on  the  development  of  agriculture,  wiiich  was  left  to 
their  charge.'  The  pleaching  of  the  new  religious  dogmas  by  the  Recollet 
and  Jesuit  missidnaries  and  the  conversion  to  the  faith  of  a  number  of 
the  Hurons  also  tended  to  undo  th(>  binding  action  of  clanship.  For 
clanship  in  its  origin  was  blended  with  the  religious  lieliefs  of  these, 
primitive  ])eople  ;  each  clan  was  under  the  special  jiroteotion  of  a  pagan 
myth,  and  the  preaching  of  the  (Jctspel  released  the  hold  which  these 
myths  had  on  tin;  minds  of  the  Hurons.  In  that  way  wjMe  the  strong 
family  ties  which  bound  togetln>r  the  scattered  parts  of  the  Wyandot 
confederacy  loosened,  and  the  Hurons  rendered  less  cajiablf>  of  strong 
united  action  In  that  way  were  the  Ii'0(|Uois  (uiabled  to  dttfeat  one  after 
the  other  the  disconnected  grouj)s  and  brin<;  about  th<>  utter  dispersal  of 
the  Huron  nation.  tSuch  is  the  social  significance  of  the  facts  set  forth  hi 
the  early  accounts. ^ 

Of  the  five  or  six  tribes,  or  .'-ubordinate  nations,  which  made  up  the 
Wyandot  confederacy,  only  three  (the  I'atioii  of  the  JJear,  that  of  the 
Kock,  and  that  of  the  Rope)  repaired  towards  Quebec.  A  few  years  late*' 
two  of  these  tribes  were  forced  by  the  Mohawks  and  the  Onondagas  to 
join  their  respective  nations  ;  and  the  nation  of  the  Ro})e  was  tinally  the 
only  one  to  remain  with  the  Fiench.-'  From  this  sole  tribe,  very  much 
disorganised  and  reduced  in  numbers,  and  still  fuither  reduced  liy  sub 
sequent  wars,  did  the  present  Lorette  community  spring. 

2.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  aijout  and  back  of  Quebec, 
characterised  by  the  restricted  area  of  the  arable  belt  and  the  development 
of  the  mountain  and  forest  tract,  had  the  etl'eet  of  keeping  the  small 
Huron  group  away  from  agriculture,  of  tur-ningit  more  completely  towarrls 
the  chase  and  those  industi'ies  dependent  on  the  cha.se  and  the  for-est  for 
their  rviw  material.  Ther-eby  the  Hurons  wer'c  prevented  from  acquiring 
any  gr-eater  fitness  for  heavy  and  steady  labour',  and  from  developing  any 
gi-e;iter  ability  or  desir-e  to  hold  land. 

3.  The  close  neighbourhood  and  competition  of  the  white  settlers  liad 
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united  with  that  of  physical  envii'onrnent  in  cliccking  the  Jigricultiini 
(U'\eloi)nK'nt  of  the  Ifuioiis  and  retaining  them  in  tlie  lower  forms  of 
labour  luul  i)io|»('rty.  On  the  otlwr  huiid  these  conditions  of  close;  inter- 
course with  the  white  st^ttlers — brought  about  by  the  rerluced  area  of  the 
Lorettff  holdings  transformed  the  home-life,  and  in  the  end  materially 
improved  tlie  entire;  mode  of  living,  of  the  llurons. 

'J'he  IrcKjuois  community,  settled  at  (.'aughnawaga,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal,  |)rovi(les  an  interesting  subject  of  comparison  ;  for,  though  origi- 
nally of  th(!same  social  ty\n'  as  the  Hurons,  their  evolution  in  lecent  times 
has  been  in  (|uite  the  oj)posite  direction. 

In  conclusion,  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  social  organisation  of  the 
Ilurnns,  and  the  one;  which  should  b«;  remedied  tirst,is  that  resulting  frotn 
tlu'ir  ])nij)erty  conditions.  An  ever-recurring  theme  of  con\ersatiiin 
among  young  and  old  at  Lorette  is  th'  endless  series  of  their  grievances, 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  property  rights  :  grievances  against  the; 
Jesuits  for  having  dispossessed  them,  or  allowed  them  to  be  dispossessed, 
f)f  their  seigniory  of  Sijlery  ;  giievances  against  the  British  (iovernment 
for  not  ha\  ing  restored  them  to  their  rights  after  the  comiuest  ;  grievances 
against  some  of  tlieir  deceased  chieftains,  for  liaving  laid  hands,  so  they 
declared,  i>u  parts  of  the  common  land  ;  grievances  also  against  some  of 
the  present  chiefs  for  using  the  common  propeity  for  piivate  ends  ; 
grievances  against  the  Pro\inciaI  (Jovernment  for  invading  their  hunting 
grounds  ;  and,  tinally,  grien-ances  against  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
agent  for  alleged  maladministration  of  the  reserves  and  the  revenues 
tlieiefrom.  The  limited  extent  and  collective  ownership  of  the  holdings 
have  had  the  elFect,  not  only  of  helping  to  keep  the  Hurons  away  from 
agriculture  and  bringing  about  over-density  of  population  in  the  village, 
but  also  of  concentrating  the  minds  and  eneigies  of  individuals  on  petty 
common  lights  and  privileges  (to  the  detriment  of  initiative  in  more 
fruitful  pursuits)  and  of  breeding  a  harmful  spirit  of  discontent. 

It  seems  that  much  would  be  done  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
and  the  more  normal  development  of  these  Hurons  were  it  found  possil)le 
to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  by  Sir  Janie;^  Kempt  as  far  back  as  18.'}0, 
and  further  recommended  by  the  Go\ernmt;it  Commissioners  in  1847; 
that  18,  if  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Lorette  and  suitable  for  agriculture  were, 
on  proper  teinis,  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hurons,  on  which  some  of  them 
at  least,  under  intelligent  and  kindly  supervision,  might  be  made  to  acquire 
proticiency  in  farming  and  aptness  for  the  management  of  property.  Thus 
would  they  become  a  less  dependent,  a  more  contented  and  prosperous 
community. 
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